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INTRODUCTION 

One does not have to agree with all that is said in these 
pages to be impressed with the weight and significance of the 
discussion which they present. They deal with vital, present- 
day problems in the life of our colleges. As I have read the 
advance sheets of the book, the conviction has grown upon me 
that the author is moving toward a very real and far-reaching 
improvement in our college life. I believe the changes which 
are proposed will work mightily for such improvement, and I 
should not be greatly surprised if in some institutions they went 
to the length of a revolution in the standards of the student 
body. The author's own intimate connection with the actual 
working-out of such plans as are proposed gives to what he says 
the touch of actuality, and takes it out of the range of merely 
theoretical discussion. I hope the book will be widely read, 
and that it will lead to the doing of things in the direction which 

the author has indicated. 

ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 

U, S, Commissiotur of EdncoHon* 

Department op the Interior, 
BORBAU OP Education, Washington, March 15, 1907. 
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FOREWORD 

great problem of our colleges to-day has to do, not with 
titution, but with the life of the individual student. To 
iking of endowment, curriculum, and equipment of the 
ion and to be considering whether, as a teaching machine, 
ling behind its fellows or the times is one thing ; but to 
lous as to whether certain students are getting full value 
this period of their lives so that thereafter they may best | \ 

in the world is quite another thing. For the young men 
ter is the more important, and, relatively, it ought to be 
rest of us. In numbers and age of students, in cur- 
1 and equipment, and in the size and pay of their 
, our earlier colleges would not compare favorably with 
ds of our present high schools, much less with some of 
at universities, each of which has twenty times the wealth 
he colleges of a century ago. Yet, notwithstanding the 
»e increase of institutional wealth, the average student is 
ting what he ought out of his college career, nor as much 
value for his later life as did his predecessor of fifty or 
red years ago. Hence the gain of our college in effi- 
as an instrument for instruction has been accompanied 
tss in direct personal influence on the character of the 
• Alma Mater has grown to be splendid, but her nour- 
powers for true manhood have often become correspond- 
ss. 

to study these conditions — to present the young man's 
the problem — that this book has been written. Much 
*n published on the college from the teaching and ad- 
&tive points of view, but substantially nothing from the 
's. We must get away from the conventional point of 
I the educator and consider the undergraduate as an 

zxiz 
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To make this study effective, we must enter the stude 
college home life, which is necessarily private and can only 
known by gaining his confidence and making him feel sympai 
for and interest in what we are doing. 

This investigation is important — 

{a) For the college, since the latter is a failure in so far a^ 
it does not get the best results to its individual students out d 
its plant, and since it will be judged in the long run by the kind 
of men it sends out as graduates. 

(Jf) For the alumni, who are concerned for the good name d 
their college, and in seeing her do her best work. 

{c) For parents, who are vitally interested in the influences 
which their sons are to encounter during their college courses. 

{d) For the student himself, who has a right to such sur 
roundings, influences and discipline as will best fit him for hifl 
work in life. 

We must search for and recognize facts, not in any one 
college, but throughout the country. We must acknowledge 
frankly all that the present college system is accomplishing, bui 
as frankly point out where it fails. As we study together out 
student's problems, from his own standpoint, we shall be sum 
prised to find how our sympathy with the young man will gn>w,{ 
and our complacency with our own good selves and with thfl 
college course will fade away. 

While it is to present the young man's side that this boot 
has been written, there has been no desire to provoke coin 
troversy or attribute blame, but rather a wish to direct attenti< 
to certain aspects of the student question which should be 
sidered by parents, students, alumni and college authoriti< 
Not everything hereafter charged will apply to every instituti< 
of higher learning in our land, but there is not one where so; 
of the evil or unfortunate influences referred to are not insidi* 
ously at work, or where the time has not come for all parties 
interested to study the student's problem thoroughly therein* 
and to present, against these malign forces, a united front. 

The conclusions reached herein are based on facts personally 
known or thoroughly verified, and also on the report of Ha^ 
vard's faculty, made after a two years' careful study. Thes' 
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conclusions have been widely discussed with distinguished edu- 
cators, with thoughtful alumni, and with active workers in other 
fraternities, and have received their cordial approval. To 
many of these friends I am deeply indebted for candid criti- 
cisms, helpful suggestions, and frequently for further proofs to 
strengthen the conclusions already reached. 
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or public sdKx^ aod {fghr &e FtnefM' 
that she thus made ircaa &e Faigiftt: 

important. Sbe pa*ard bj O-nfinQger sac Csdnn: is 

ties and modeled hesaeM gfar a sitct ^Tilrgff^ 

Cambridge. Upoa thk go£ck firsL sat fmgnrh^t Ji^uy 

of the great Fr^gKUi poLfic ^x- b^^rmns s^a^k^ m. -hac wm. ws&. 

righdy called die ^Sdiocjie cr O'jSksDst ic % SM^umjg ^^ iar lam: 

partook of die natore of boc^ ^^mit snt ^ruTffy nn: sec sc 21! 

of that of die Kngjyili aurrssrr. Viiex inr ^*l*y^ iinAi]eiet 

out into the unhnershr Socsil it i^ii§ xqkil ^er Gcs&ax. sstbsr 

than the English concepc. Abcnzi scrr^ri^ y^ssk ^aez S s c na ti 

incorporation, Yale was faandtd, krsdk U' sajgni^ 2. ^boi. ^CDssxit: 

for ministers, but pardj brraiiwe of Hsrcxrc 'mfuw^n^ 2iZfC na^ s. 

charter drawn bv two of her toosl ^aogsj^usz 'kr jnitiiaaaa. 

Of them President Quincr sajs : — 

"Among the firmest adherents to die oc^criiis 'jc -^k: es^^ 
New England churches, were SewrtH, tiytrwir^ Cmsf Jus- 
tice, and Addington, then Secretarr of Sei^igi. Turr '•^s* 
both statesmen of the old charier clsl ri -titjcl dit ^"r ^- » 
acters of politician and theologian were crjrzJ-jlz^ k uttrjr 
equal proportions. Both were di552:tis5ec whi tbe hx^ 'Jf 
things in Harvard Q)Ilege. Both were zcsicrji j^c ^i^-jrv^ji 
defenders of the doctrines of the earij Conzrezitk^r;^: 'i-jLT-jti. 
To these statesmen the clergy of Cc«meatiaii a^ppiiesd i^jr a 
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draft of a charter for their proposed institution ; and received 
from them an instrument, not founded, like the charters of 
Harvard, on *the instituting, guiding, and furthering of the 
said College and the several members thereof, from time to 
time, in piety, morality and learning,' but on something 
which they, doubtless, deemed more safe and scriptural, *the 
reciting memoriter the "Assembly's Catechism," in Latin, 
Dr. Ames's Medulla, and also his "Cases of Conscience," 
accompanied on the Sabbath by expositions of practical 
theology, and the repeating of sermons by the undergradu- 
ates; and on week days by reading and expounding the 
Scriptures according to the laudable order and usage of Har- 
vard College.'" * 

Not only was Yale thus modeled after Harvard, but nine out 
of her ten incorporators, and all of her earlier rectors (or presi- 
dents) and tutors were Harvard graduates. The first laws of 
Yale enjoined that until they should provide further, the 
rectors and tutors should make use of the orders and institutions 
of Harvard College. Princeton, founded in 1746, was certainly 
Har\'ard's granddaughter, if not her daughter, for her first three 
presidents were Yale graduates. 

Her early start, her geographical position, her comparative 
wealth, her liberalism and her own innate greatness have com- 
bined not only to make Har\'ard the mother of our American 
colleges and universities, but also to impress upon her descendants 
and successors her methods, customs and rules. A surprising 
amount of our present college customs are but the unwritten and 
common law survival of what appeared first in Harvard's written 
statutes. 

Not only is Harvard's college history the longest and richest in 
general interest, but her literature, as embodied in her histories 
and in the writings of her graduates, was, up to 1850 or i860, 
probably equal to that of all the other institutions put together. 
Her early financial, political and religious struggles and con- 
troversies were but the t\'pes of those of the later colleges, first 
in the east, then in the middle and extreme west, and even in 
the .south. As she was the earliest, so she was long the richest of 
our institutions of learning. Therefore, in attempting to gra^ 

' History 0/ Harvard Umhtrsiiy, 1, 198. 
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the meaning of the earlier colleges and to draw from them any 
deductions as to present conditions, we must turn largely to Har- 
vard and to her history, and glean therefrom the genesis of these 
conditions, while we illustrate their universality by references to 
the histories of other colleges. 

At the beginning. Harvard and Yale were spoken of and The earlier 
regarded as schools, and the pupils as children. Yale was first ^^^^ 
known as the " Collegiate Schoole," located at Saybrook from 1701 schools, 
to 1 7 16, when it was removed to New Haven. It became Yale 
College in 17 18, but its history dates from 1701. Pennsylvania's 
first charter was 

"for the erecting and maintaining an academy within our 
said city, as well to instruct the youth for reward, as poor 
children whose indigent and helpless circumstances demand 
the charity of the opulent part of humankind." 

Columbia's first advertisement stated : — 

"The chief Thing that is aimed at in this College is, to 
teach and engage the Children to ktiow God in Jesus Christ, 
and to love and serve him, in all Sobriety, Godliness, and 
Righteousness of Life, with a perfect Heart, and a willing 
Mind\ and to train them up in all virtuous Habits, and all 
such useful Knowledge as may render them creditable to 
their Families and Friends, Ornaments to their Country and 
useful to the public Weal in their Generations." * 

In all these institutions or schools the pupils were considered 
and treated as children. 

Wesleyan, Dickinson, Bowdoin, Hamilton, Union, Amherst 
and many other colleges started as schools and became colleges 
through the improvement of their curriculum so as to give col- 
legiate degrees, but the pupils were long considered as children. 

Harvard's beginning was in 1636, when, six years after the first Harvard's 
settlement of Boston, the Legislature, or, as it was then and is still °"" '"^' 
known, the General Court, voted four hundred pounds (equal to a 
year's rate or tax of the whole colony) towards the erection of a 
"schoole or Colledge"; two hundred pounds to be paid the next 
year, and two hundred pounds when the work was finished.^ 

* UntversUies and their Sans, I, 582. 

' Peircc's History oj Harvard University, 2. 
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CHAPTER I 

OUR EARLIER COLLEGES WERE BOARDING SCHOOLS : FLOGGING — 
FAGGING — FRESHMAN SERVITUDE — COMMONS 

Harvard was a direct importation from the English boarding The early 
or public schools and from the English college, but the selections ^^™|2 ^ 
that she thus made from the English educational system are 
important. She passed by Cambridge and Oxford as universi- 
ties and modeled herself after a single college, Emmanuel, of 
Cambridge. Upon this college form she engrafted many features 
of the great English public or boarding schools, so that she was 
rightly called the "Schoole or CoUedge at Newtowne," for she 
partook of the nature of both school and college, but not at all 
of that of the English university. When our colleges broadened 
out into the university form, it was upon the German rather 
than the English concept. About sixty-five years after Harvard's 
incorporation, Yale was founded, largely to supply a local demand Yale*! 
for ministers, but partly because of Harvard influence and under a *'^""^* 
charter drawn by two of her most distinguished lay graduates 
Of them President Quincy says: — 

''Among the firmest adherents to the doctrines of the early 
New England churches, were Sewall, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice, and Addington, then Secretary of State. They were 
both statesmen of the old charter cast, in whom the char- 
acters of politician and theologian were combined in nearly 
equal proportions. Both were dissatisfied with the state of 
things in Harvard College. Both were zealous and vigorous 
defenders of the doctrines of the early Congregational church. 
To these statesmen the clergy of Connecticut applied for a 
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draft of a charter for their proposed institution ; and received 
from them an instrument, not founded, like the charters of 
Harvard, on * the instituting, guiding, and furthering of the 
said College and the several members thereof, from time to 
time, in piety, morality and learning,' but on something 
which they, doubtless, deemed more safe and scriptural, *the 
reciting memoriter the "Assembly's Catechism," in Latin, 
Dr. Ames's Medulla, and also his "Cases of Conscience," 
accompanied on the Sabbath by expositions of practical 
theology, and the repeating of sermons by the undergradu- 
ates; and on week days by reading and expounding the 
Scriptures according to the laudable order and usage of Har- 
vard College.'" * 

Not only was Yale thus modeled after Harvard, but nine out 
of her ten incorporators, and all of her earlier rectors (or presi- 
dents) and tutors were Harvard graduates. The first laws of 
Yale enjoined that until they should provide further, the 
rectors and tutors should make use of the orders and institutions 
of Harvard College. Princeton, founded in 1746, was certainly 
Harvard's granddaughter, if not her daughter, for her first three 
presidents were Yale graduates. 

Her early start, her geographical position, her comparative 
wealth, her liberalism and her own innate greatness have com- 
bined not only to make Harvard the mother of our American 
colleges and universities, but also to impress upon her descendants 
and successors her methods, customs and rules. A surprising 
amount of our present college customs are but the unwritten and 
common law survival of what appeared first in Harvard's written 
statutes. 

Not only is Harvard's college history the longest and richest in 
general interest, but her literature, as embodied in her histories 
and in the writings of her graduates, was, up to 1850 or i860, 
probably equal to that of all the other institutions put together. 
Her early financial, political and religious struggles and con- 
troversies were but the types of those of the later colleges, first 
in the east, then in the middle and extreme west, and even in 
the south. As she was the earliest, so she was long the richest of 
our institutions of learning. Therefore, in attempting to grasp 

* History of Harvard University, I, 198. 
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the meaning of the earlier colleges and to draw from them any 
deductions as to present conditions, we must turn largely to Har- 
vard and to her history, and glean therefrom the genesis of these 
conditions, while we illustrate their universality by references to 
the histories of other colleges. 

At the beginning, Harvard and Yale were spoken of and The earlier 
regarded as schools, and the pupils as children. Yale was first "'^*«*^ 
known as the " Collegiate Schoole," located at Saybrook from 1701 schools, 
to 1 716, when it was removed to New Haven. It became Yale 
College in 17 18, but its history dates from 1701. Pennsylvania's 
first charter was 

"for the erecting and maintaining an academy within our 
said city, as well to instruct the youth for reward, as poor 
children whose indigent and helpless circumstances demand 
the charity of the opulent part of humankind." 

Columbia's first advertisement stated : — 

"The chief Thing that is aimed at in this College is, to 
teach and engage the Children to know God in Jesus Christ, 
and to love and serve him, in all Sobriety^ Godliness, and 
Righteousness of Life, with a perfect Heart, and a willing 
Mind; and to train them up in all virtuous Habits, and all 
such useful Knowledge as may render them creditable to 
their Families and Friends, Ornaments to their Country and 
useful to the public Weal in their Generations." * 

In all these institutions or schools the pupils were considered 
and treated as children. 

Wesle>'an, Dickinson, Bowdoin, Hamilton, Union, Amherst 
and many other colleges started as schools and became colleges 
through the improvement of their curriculum so as to give col- 
legiate degrees, but the pupils were long considered as children. 

Harvard's beginning was in 1636, when, six years after the first Harvard's 
settlement of Boston, the Legislature, or, as it was then and is still °"° *"** 
known, the General Court, voted four hundred pounds (equal to a 
year's rate or tax of the whole colony) towards the erection of a 
"schoole or Colledge"; two hundred pounds to be paid the next 
year, and two hundred pounds when the work was finished.' 

' UmversUies and their Sons^ I, 58a. 

* Petrce's History oj Harvard University^ a. 
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Schoolmas- 
ter Eaton. 



Her location The next year the school was ordered to be located at Newtowne, 
and naming. «^ place very pleasant and accommodate," and **then under the 
orthodox and soul-nourishing ministery of Mr. Thomas Shep- 
heard." In May, 1638, the name of Newtowne was changed to 
Cambridge, as most of the prominent men in the colony had been 
educated in Cambridge University. The next year the college 
was named after the Rev. John Harvard, who had just died and 
left it about four hundred pounds and some books. 

In 1637 Nathaniel Eaton was appointed as "schoolmaster" 
to take charge of the education of the "children," manage the 
donations and erect the buildings. His talents and learning 
made such an impression that in 1638 he was voted five himdred 
acres of land on condition that he should continue his employment 
for life. But almost immediately thereafter he was accused of ill- 
treating his students, giving them bad and scanty food, and ex- 
ercising inhuman severities upon them,* and also of beating his 
usher, Nathaniel Briscoe, with "a walnut tree plant big enough to 
have killed a horse and a yard in length." Eaton was tried, but 
fled to Virginia and thence to England.' After his flight his wife, 
who had acted as matron of the school, was formally examined, and 
deposed that: — 

"For their breakfast, that it was not so well ordered, the 
flower not so fine as it might, nor so well boiled or stirred, 
at all times that it was so, it was ray sin of neglect, and want 
of that care that ought to have been in one that the Lord had 
intrusted with such a work." 

And that otherwise they did not have good food or enough 

of it. 

"And for bad fish, that they had it brought to table, I 
am sorry there was that cause of offense given them. I 
acknowledge my sin in it. And for their mackerel, brought to 
them with their guts in them, and goat's dung in their hasty pud- 
ding, it's utterly unknown to me; but I am much ashamed 
it should be in the family and not prevented by myself 
or servants, and I humbly acknowledge my negligence in it." 

* Pcirce, 4. 

' In England he lived quietly until the Restoration of Charles 11. He tlien 
conformed to the Church of England, obtained a living and became a violent 
persecutor of the nonconformists, but was imprisoned for debt and died in jail 
(Peircc, 4, 5)- 



His wife's 
oonfesaion. 
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She also admitted that the children were compelled to make 
their own beds, and that "the Moor " (negro) had slept " in Samuel 
Hough's sheet and pillow bier," and that her servants had been 
grossly impertinent.* 

It was almost two hundred years before Harvard, and the other Early col- 
colleges patterned after her, fully lost the boarding school impress ^^^ P**"" 
left by Nathaniel Eaton and Harvard's first president, Dunster. 
This is important because the students were considered as boys 
to be disciplined and corrected, rather than as men to be taught. 
We must therefore pursue our historical review of the older col- 
leges so far as it is necessary to understand that in nature and govern- 
ment they were preeminently paternal, and primarily concerned 
with the boys' personal conduct, and that their narrow curriculum 
and poverty and the prevalent Puritanical ideas of personal con- 
duct combined to make the former concept of a college the very 
antithesis of our modem idea of a university for instruction only. 

In 1685, when elected president, Rev. Increase Mather' 
refused to resign the pastorate of the North Church in Boston for 
the sake of "forty or fifty children." Therefore he used to ride 
back and forth from Boston to Cambridge, charging to the col- 
lege the cost of shoeing and baiting his horse, and mending his 
saddle.' Many of these students were but twelve or thirteen years 
cM, as we shaU presently see. 

Corporal punishment was provided for in President Dunster's Flogging at 
first rules in 1642, and continued for at least one hundred and fifteen "^ 
years. Any student not ranked as adultus might be whipped after 
two warnings. Peirce writes (p. 227) : — 

"At the period when Harvard College was founded, one of 
the modes of punishment in the great schools in England and 
other parts of Europe was corporal chastisement. It was 
accordingly introduced here." 

In 1656 an act of the General Court authorized the president 
and fellows 

' See depotttsoo in full in Peirce, Appendix, 31, 39. 

' So named with a pious reference to "the increase of every sort wherewith 
God favored the country, about the time of his nativity *' (Peirce, 51). 
* HiiUncaiSktUh of Harvard Unwersiiy, 1890, by William R. Thayer, 6. 
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" to punish all misdemeanors of the youth in their society, 
either by fine, or whipping in the Hall openly, as the na- 
ture of the offense shall require, not exceeding ten shillings 
or ten stripes for one offense." * 

i specific Judge Sewall of the class of 167 1 thus describes one instance of 

xample. public whipping : — 

"June 15, 1674, Thomas Sargeant was examined by the 
Corporation finally. The advice of Mr. Danforth, Mr. Stoug- 
ton, Mr. Thacher, Mr. Mather (the present) was taken. 

" This was his sentence : 

''That being convicted of speaking blasphemous words 
concerning the H. G.' he should be therefore publickly 
whipped before all the scholars. 

**2. That he should be suspended as to taking his degree 
of Bachelor. (This sentence read before him twice at the 
President's before the Committee and in the Library before 
execution.) 

"3. Sit alone by himself in the Hall uncovered • at meals, 
during the pleasure of the President and Fellows, and be in all 
things obedient, doing what exercise was appointed him by 
the President, or else be finally expelled the College. The 
first was presently put in execution in the Library (Mr. Dan- 
forth, Jr. being present) before the Scholars. He kneeled 
down, and the instrument, Goodman Hely, attended the 
President's word as to the performance of his part in the work. 
Prayer was had before and after by the President, July i, 

1674."* 

By the laws of 1734 boxing (cuffing on the ears) by any of the 
teachers was expressly provided for, but it probably did not prevail 
long after 1755. 
:uffing at The "boxing" of the Harvard rules was called "cufling'' at 

Yale. 

"It was applied before the faculty to the luckless offender 
by the President, toward whom the culprit, in a standing posi- 
tion, inclined his head, while blows fell in thick succession 
upon either ear."' 
lagging. Fagging like that in the English schools was authorized and 

regulated at Har\'ard and Yale, from the beginning down to the 
nineteenth centur\'.* 

* Quincy, I, 513. ' Undoubtedly an abbreviation for Holy GhoiC. 
■ See p. 14 post. • Pcirce, aa;, sa8. 

* Pmident Woolsey, Hisiorical Address, 1850, 49. * Quincy, II, 135. 
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"The Ancient Customs of Harvard College, established by the Freshmai 
Government of it ," were as follows : — JSm at I 



it 



I. No Freshman shall wear his hat in the College yard, vard. 
unless it rains, hails, or snows, provided he be on foot, and 
have not both hands full. 

"2. No Undergraduate shall wear his hat in the College 
yard when any of the Governors of the College are there ; and 
no Bachelor shall wear his hat when the President is there. 

"3. Freshmen are to consider all the other classes as their 
seniors. 

"4. No Freshman shall speak to a Senior * with his hat on, 
or have it on in a Senior's chamber, or in his own, if a Senior 
be there. 

**5. All the Undergraduates shall treat those in the Gov- 
ernment of the College with respect and deference; par- 
ticularly they shall not be seated without leave in their pres- 
ence; they shall be uncovered when they speak to them 
or are spoken to by them. 

* * 6. All Freshmen (except those employed by the Immediate 
Government of the College) ' shall be obliged to go on any 
errand (except such as shall be judged improper by some one 
in the Government of the College) for any of his Seniors, Grad- 
uates or Undergraduates, at any time, except in studying 
hours, or after nine o'clock in the evening. 

"7. A Senior Sophister has authority to take a Freshman 
from a Sophomore, a Middle Bachelor' from a Junior Sophis- 
ter, a Master* from a Senior Sophister, and any Governor 
of the College from a Master. 

*'8. Every Freshman, before he goes for the person who 
takes him away (unless it be one in the Government of the 
College), shall return and inform the person from whom he is 
taken. 

"9. No Freshman, when sent on an errand, shall make any 
unnecessary delay, neglect to make due return, or go away 
until dismissed by the person who sent him. 

** 10. No Freshman shall be detained by a Senior, when not 
actually employed on some suitable errand. 

"11. No Freshman shall be obliged to observe any order of 
a Senior to come to him, or go on any errand for him, unless 
he be wanted immediately. 

> Senior, as here used, indicates resident graduate, or a member of either 
ol the three upper classes. 

' I^, Members of the faculty, as distinguished from the Board of Overseers 



' Bachelor of Arts, in course. * Master of Arts, in course. 
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" 12. No Freshman, when sent on an errand, shall teQ who 
he is going for, unless he be asked ; nor be obliged to tell what 
he is going for, unless asked by a Governor of the College. 

"13. When any person knocks at a Freshman's door, 
except in studying time, he shall immediately open the door 
without inquiring who is there. 

''14. No scholar shall call up or down, to or from, any cham- 
ber in the College. 

''15. No scholar shall play football or any other game in 
the College yard, or throw anything across the yard. 

** 16. The Freshmen shall furnish the batts, balls and foot- 
balls for the use of the students, to be kept at the Buttery.* 

"17. Every Freshman shall pay the Butler for putting up 
his name in the Buttery. 

''18. Strict attention shall be paid by all the students to 
the common rules of cleanliness, decency, and politeness. 

"The Sophomores shall publish these customs to the Fresh- 
men in the Chapel, whenever ordered by any in the Grovem- 
ment of the College; at which time the Freshmen are en- 
joined to keep their places in their seats, and attend with de- 
cency to the reading." ' 

Freshmen at Harvard were also called u|X)n once a year to 
shake the carpets of the Library and Philosophy Chamber in the 
Chapel.' 

President Woolsey quotes* Yale's "Freshman Laws" which 
closely followed those of Harvard. Hence only a few extracts are 
given here. 

"The Freshmen, as well as all other Undergraduates, are to 
be uncovered, and are forbidden to wear their hats (unless in 
stormy weather) in the front door-yard of the President's or 
Professor's house, or within ten rods of the person of the Presi- 
dent, eight rods of the Professor,* and five rods of a Tutor. 

"The Freshmen are forbidden to wear their hats in College 
yard (except in stormy weather, or when they are obliged to 
carry something in their hands) until May vacation ; nor shall 
they afterwards wear them in College or Chapel. 

"No Freshman shall wear a gown or walk with a cane, or 
appear out of his room without being completely dressed, 
and with his hat; and whenever a Freshman either speaks 

> This rule was still observed in Harvard in 1856 (Hall's CoUeg^ Words 
and Customs^ 215 n.). 

• HaU. ai3. * History of YaU CoUtge, 54-56. 

* Hall, 319. * At this time Yale had only one profc 
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to a superior or is spoken to by one, he shall keep his 
hat off until he is bidden to put it on. A Freshman shall not 
play with any members of an upper class, without being asked; 
nor is he permitted to use any acts of familiarity with them, 
even in study time. 

"In case of personal insult, a Junior may call up a Fresh- 
man and reprehend him. A Sophomore, in like case, must 
obtain leave from a Senior, and then he may discipline a Fresh- 
man, not detaining him more than five minutes, after which the 
Freshman may retire, even without being dismissed, but must 
retire in a respectful manner. None may order a Freshman, 
in one play time, to do an errand in another. 

"When a Freshman is near a gate or door belonging to 
College or College yard, he shall look around and observe 
whether any of his superiors are coming to the same; and 
if any are coming within three rods, he shall not enter without 
a signal to proceed. In passing up or down stairs, or through 
an entry or any other narrow passage, if a Freshman meets a 
superior, he shall stop and give way, leaving the most con- 
venient side — if on the stairs, the banister side. Freshmen 
shall not run in College yard, or up or down stairs, or call to 
anyone through a College window. When going into the 
chamber of a superior, they shall knock at the door, and shall 
leave it as they find it, whether open or shut. Upon entering 
the chamber of a superior, they shall not speak until spoken to ; 
they shall reply modestly to all questions, and perform their 
messages decently and respectfully. They shall not tarry in a 
superior's room, after they are dismissed, unless asked to sit. 
They shall always rise whenever a superior enters or leaves 
the room where they are, and not sit in his presence until 
permitted." 

One bright freshman who was sent with a dollar an unneces- 
sarily long distance to the Long Wharf at New Haven, to get 
"some pipes and tobacco," obeyed literally, and came back with 
ninety-nine pipes and one cent's worth of tobacco. Uppef^class- 
men might be punished by taking away their privilege of having 
fags, or by lengthening their period of being fags beyond fresh- 
man year. 

This fagging of freshmen and its accompanying discipline, Abolish- 
frequently called "Freshman Servitude," was abolished or allowed |J^^^ 
to die during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and was servitude 
succeeded historically and naturally, if irregularly, by hazing, 
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often in a very rough form. Such a result was confidently an- 
ticipated; for in 1772 the overseers of Harvard, the faculty having 
recommended the abolishment of fagging, voted that 

azing fore- "After deliberate consideration and weighing all circum- 

en- stances, they are not able to project any plan in the room of 

this long and ancient custom, that will not, in their opinion, 
be attended with equal if not greater inconveniences." * 

due of There were good reasons for Freshman Servitude. Raw and 

^°*^ untutored country boys, from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
needed the rubbing down of a college life. They could not reflect 
honor upon themselves or their alma mater unless they received 
this rough rounding of the comers which would fit them for the 
further polish of later years. It had evident educational value 
which was appreciated by the authorities, and likewise it was a 
valued privilege to the upper classmen, who had gone through 
it themselves, and also to the members of the faculty who ap- 
parently availed themselves freely of their right to fag. 

Hazing long survived Freshman Servitude. Rude horseplay 
followed the grouping of a lot of boisterous young men in close 
confinement in classroom and study, under the strong repressive 
measures of the faculty. But to-day most of the corresponding 
part of a boy's life is spent at home and in high school or pre- 
paratory school, and there is a constantly growing feeling in college 
that the former roughness is infra dig. In some cases hazing 
and rushing are countenanced by the college authorities at the be- 
ginning of freshman year, or at some recognized test between the 
two lower classes, as at Freshman Banquet, Burning of Mathe- 
matics or Cane Rush. 
I unfor- One widespread and serious misapprehension survives the Fresh- 

J^ "^ man Servitude period of our colleges. Utterly disregarding the 
change of conditions, and probably ignorant of its extent, many 
still think of the college course as part of the boyhood and not of 
the manhood of the student. Therefore it is not taken seriously. 
It is considered **the boy's hst chance to play," and not the time 
for the young man to get a broad foundation and training for his 
life's work. This very full exposition of the Freshman Servitude 

* Thayer, 50. 



\^ 
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days is given to show that it is all a part of the buried and forgotten Conditic 
past, except the harmful assumption that it continues, which has *"^^' 
given a lowered tone and aim to the most important formative 
3'ears in our college students' lives. We shall see as we proceed 
how unfounded is this assumption that our present colleges closely 
resemble their boarding school predecessors, and how baleful have 
been its effects. 

As in the English boarding schools, so at Harvard and other Commo 
colleges, students and faculty ate together at commons, which were 
governed by minute and explicit rules. The positions of steward 
and butler, filled by graduates in the earlier days, were considered 
of much honor, corresponding closely to that of college treasurer 
to-day. Students acted as waiters and received their meals 
therefor. 

At Harvard the steward was to notify the president when any 
student's bill ran over two pounds, so that the student might be 
sent home "if not above a day's journey distant," — then about 
ten to twelve miles. The steward was forbidden to receive on 
account of any student's debts "any pay that is useless, hazardful 
or imparting detriment to the college, as lean cattle to feed." 

The steward and cook must keep their utensils "clean and sweet Early n 
and fit for use"; but they were not "bound to keep or cleanse ^^g*^^^' 
any particular scholar's spoons, cups or such like, but at their 
own discretion." Apparently plates were not used until a later 
date. A scholar who "detained" any vessel belonging to the 
college was fined threepence. No scholars were permitted to go 
into 

"the butteries or kitchen, save with their parents or guardians, 
or with some grave and sober strangers; and if they shall pre- 
sume to thrust in, they shall have threepence on their heads." 

At meals the scholars must sit orderly in their places, and none 
must rise or go out of the hall without permission before thanks- 
giving be ended.* 

At first the pupils brought their own candles to chapel, when 
there was not sufficient sunlight; but this proved so inconvenient 

» Quinqr, I, 582-585. 
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that it was ordered that the butler should receive ten shillings on 

September 13 and ten more on December 13 

"toward candles for the Hall for prayer-time and supper, 
which that it may not be burdensome, it shall be put propor- 
tionately upon every scholar who retaineth his seat in the 
Buttery," 

that is, who was still on the college roll.^ There were no college 

catalogues in the early days, for there were only one or two colleges 

in the land; and the names of the students were hung in the 

Buttery. 

Apparently the students had their heads covered while eating; 

for while freshmen might not wear their hats in the college yard, 

one set of rules provided : — 

"21. Freshmen may wear their hats at dinner and supper, 
except when they go to receive their commons of bread and 
beer." ' 

As already shown (p. 8 ante), one form of punishing these boys 
was that they should sit alone in the hall " uncovered at meals." 
Prices at Prices which the steward and butler might charge for their food 

" ^' and liquors were frequently fixed by the overseers. In October, 
17 15, they were prohibited from taking more than twopence a 
quart for cider until the first of February. The butler was 
authorized to sell his wares at an advance of fifty per cent beyond 
the current price, and from this profit he derived a part, if not all, 
of his salary.' 

Although, on account of lack of sufficient accommodations in 
the dormitories, some students were allowed to lodge themselves 
outside of the college buildings, they were compelled to eat at 
commons unless the president and a majority of the tutors granted 
them leave to do otherwise. This rule was strictly enforced. The 
students were prevented " from using punch, flip and like intoxicat- 
ing drinks," and it was ordered 

"that commons be of better quality, have more variety, clean 
table-cloths, of sufficient length and breadth twice a week, and 
that plates be allowed." 

After 1734 the "clean linen cloths of sufficient length and breadth 

and pewter plates" were furnished by the college, but the plates 

> Quincy, I, 585. • Hall, ai6. • Thayer, 40. 
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were to be maintained at the charge of the scholars. The Buttery 
came to be a recognized department of the college, a sort of Can- 
teen, where students could purchase provisions, beer, cider and 
other extras in order that they might have no excuse for frequent- 
ing the public houses and taverns in the town. 

Extra food could be bought at the Buttery, but this was after- Regulating 
wards regulated when it was provided that: — ^® ^^' 

''Whereas young scholars, to the dishonor of God, hindrance tuns. 
of their studies and damage of their friends' estate, incon- 
siderately and intemperately are ready to abuse their liberty 
of sizing [extra food or drink ordered from the Buttery] be- 
sides their commons; therefore the Steward shall in no case 
permit any Students whatever, under the degree of Masters 
of Arts, or Fellows, to expend or be provided for themselves or 
any townsmen any extraordinary commons, unless by the 
allowance of the President, or two of the Fellows, whereof 
their Tutor always to be one." * 

In 1750 the corporation voted 

''that the quality of commons be, as hath been usual, viz. two Sample 
sizes of bread in the morning; one pound of meat at dinner, menu*- 
with sufficient sauce [vegetables], and half a pint of beer; and 
at night that a part pye be of the same quality as usual, and 
also half a pint of beer; and that the supper messes be of four 
parts, though the dinner messes be of six." ' 

Dr. Holyoke, Harvard, 1746, said: — 

" Breakfast was two sizings of bread and a cue of beer ; evening 
Commons were a pye."' 

Judge Wingate, Harvard, 1759, wrote: — 

"As to the Conmions, there were in the morning none while I 
was in college." 

He probably meant that none were served in the hall, but only 

the morning bever taken from the Buttery to the students' rooms. 

"At dinner we had, of rather ordinary quality, a sufficiency 
of meat of some kind, either baked or boiled ; and at supper 
we had either a pint of milk and half a biscuit, or a meat pye 
or some other kind. (Commons) were rather ordinary, but I 
was young and hearty, and could live comfortably upon them. 
. . . We were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was half 
a pint, and a sizing of bread, which I cannot describe to you. 
It was quite sufficient for one dinner."' 

^ Thajcr, 40. * Thayer, 41. ' Hall, 113. 
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In 1777, to economize during the Revolutionary War, Harvard's 

trustees 

** Voted that the Steward shall provide at the common charge 
only bread or biscuit and milk for breakfast ; and, if any of 
the scholars choose tea, cofifee or chocolate for breakfast, they 
shall procure these articles for themselves, and likewise the 
sugar and butter to be used with them ; and if any scholars 
choose to have their milk boiled, or thickened with flour, if it 
be had, or with meal, the Steward, having seasonable notice, 
shall provide it; and further, as salt flsh alone is appointed 
for the dinner on Saturdays, and as this article is now risen 
to a very high price, and through the scarcity of salt will prob- 
ably be higher, the Steward shall not be obliged to provide 
salt fish, but shall procure fresh fish as often as he can." * 

After 1798 boiled meat was served at Harvard on Mondays and 

Thursdays, roast meat on the other days. Each person had two 

potatoes, which he must peel for himself. 

"On * boiling days,' pudding and cabbage were added to the 
bill of fare, and in their season, greens, either dandelion or the 
wild pea." 

Cider had taken the place of beer at meals, each student being 

allowed as much as he wished. 

**It was brought to the table in pewter quart cans, two to 
each mess. From these cans the students drank, passing 
them from mouth to mouth, as was anciently done with the 
wassail bowl."' " In 1823 the * master of the kitchen' was 
directed to furnish no more cider at breakfast or supper ; and 
the next year wine was denied at the Thanksgiving Dinner." • 

Yale's history as to commons is substantially the same as 

Harvard's. 

Commons at At Dartmouth the 

Dartmouth. "Students reported that breakfast in the Hall *was mostly 

the leaves of wintergreen made into a tea, and even that often 
sweetened with molasses ; many times only broth for supper 
and breakfast, then coffee or chocolate, usually sweetened 
with molasses, and beef unfit to eat,' though they claimed that 
they paid a price for commons 'sufficient to provide whole- 
some and comfortable food.'" 

The governor of New Hampshire wrote to the president of 

Dartmouth in 1774: — 

* Thayer, 41. * Thajer, 43. ■ Thayer, 4a. 
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CHAPTER n 

» 

OUR EARLIER COLLEGES WERE BOARDING SCHOOLS: THEIR 
LAWS AND THEIR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

arly laws As has already been shown and as will more fully appear by 

tflected reading the early college laws, the students' personal lives were 

f times. governed with the greatest strictness in all ways; not, however, 

with any idea of teaching them self-dependence. 

"The designers of the * schoole at Newtowne * had no such ideal 
in view. They were themselves members of an austere com- 
munity, and undertook collectively to admonish, correct and 
punish any individual member who might be deemed delin- 
quent ; and they imposed on their seminary a system similar 
to that by which adult lives were guided. If we bear in mind 
that Harvard was, for many years after its founding, a theo- 
logical seminary, in which the scholars were mere boys, we 
shall understand the principles by which its discipline was 
framed. The Faculty stood in loco parentis to the under- 
graduate, and brooked no question of their authority. The 
Faculty provided not only lodging and board for the student, 
but directed his worship and his recreation with the same 
severity as his studies ; he was a member of a large family, in 
which the President or Tutor assumed the r61e of father, and 
believed, like most fathers at that time, that the child should 
not be spoiled from too sparing an application of the rod." * 

This prevalent severity toward children is well shown in the 
statute laws of the various colonies, which provided that children 
over sixteen years of age, who were disobedient or who cursed or 
smote their parents, might be put to death.* 

We must remember these facts if we would appreciate how 
di£ferent the present standards are from those by which the boy 
was then ruled at home, and in the "Schoole at Newtowne," the 
"Collegiate Schoole" at Saybrook or New Haven, and through- 
out all New England. 

> Thayer. 39. 

' Laws of Connecticut, 1650; Eastiiampton Book of Laws, 1665. 
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Beginning with the earliest rules at Harvard and continuing Strict 
through the history of Yale, Princeton, Williams, Amherst and ^^ y^ 
other country colleges, we find that the regulation of the personal 
lives of the students was severe beyond an3rthing that would be 
tolerated in the strictest boarding school of to-day ; and these rules 
continued in force until well into the nineteenth century. 

Harvard's first "Rules and Precepts that are observed in the Harvard 
Colledge" were as follows: — SJwT' 



'* I. When any schoUar is able to read Tully, or such like Entrana 
classical Latin author ex tempore, and make and speake true require- 
Latin in verse and prose, suo (tU aiunt) Marte, and decline ^^^^ 
|)erfectly the paradigms of nounes and verbes in ye Greeke 
tongue, then may hee bee admitted into ye colledge, nor shall 
any claim admission before such qualification. 

*'2. Let every student be plainly instructed, and earnestly Christ a 
pressed to consider well, the maine end of his life and studies the botu 

is, TO KNOW GOD AND JESUS CHRIST WHICH IS ETERNALL LIFE, 

Joh. xvii. 3, and therefore to lay Christ in the bottome, as the 
only foundation of all sound knowledge and learning. 

"And seeing the Lord only giveth wisedome, let every one 
seriously set himselfe by prayer in secret to seeke it of him. 
Prov. ii, 3. 

"3. Everyone shall so exercise himselfe in reading the TwoSa 
Scriptures twice a day, that he shall be ready to give such an ture rea 
accoimt of his proficiency therein, both in theoreticall observa- "^ ^** 
tions of the language, and logick, and in practicall and spirit- 
ual truths, as his Tutor shall require, according to his ability; 
seeing the entrance of the word giveth light, it giveth 

UNDERSTANDING TO THE SIMPLE. Psalm Cxix, 130. 

**4. That they eschewing all profanation of God's name, Profanii 
attributes, word, ordinances, and times of worship, doe studie God's 
with good conscience, carefully to retaine God, and the love °*°^» ^ 
of his truth in their mindes, else let them know, that (notwith- 
standing their learning) God may give them up to strong de- 
lusions, and in the end to a reprobate minde. 2 Thes. ii, 1 1 , 1 2. 
Rom. i, 28. 

"5. That they studiously redeeme the time; observe the Redeeml 
generall houres appointed for all the students, and the speciall the time 
houres for their classis: And then diligently attend the lec- 
tures, without any disturbance by word or gesture. And if in 
anything they doubt, they shall enquire as of their fellowes, 
so, (in case of non-satisfaction) modestly of their Tutors. 
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"6. None shall, under any pretense whatsoever, frequent 
the company and society of such men as lead an unfit and 
dissolute life. 

"Nor shall any without his Tutor's leave, or (in his absence) 
the call of parents or guardians, goe abroad to other townes. 

"7. Every schollar shall be present in his Tutor's chamber 
at the 7th houre in the morning, immediately after the sound 
of the bell at his opening the Scripture and prayer, so also at 
the 5th houre at night, and then give account of his own private 
reading, as aforesaid, in particular the third, and constantly 
attend lectures in the hall at the houres appointed. But if any 
(without necessary impediment) shall absent himself from 
prayer or lectures, he shall be lyable to admonition, if he o£fend 
above once a weeke. 

"8. If any schollar shall be found to transgresse any of the 
lawes of God or the schoole, after twice admonition, he shall 
be lyable, if not adultus to correction, if adultus, his name 
shall be given up to the Overseers of the CoUedge, that he 
may bee admonished at the public monethly act." * 

In the same spirit, Harvard's rules of 181 6 provided, among other 
things, that every one residing in Cambridge, whether under- 
graduate or graduate, must attend morning and evening prayers, 
public worship on the Lord's Day, the public fasts and Thanks- 
giving and the annual Dudleian lectures; that all the scholars 
must on Saturday evening retire to their chambers and not unneces- 
sarily leave them, and that all disorder on that evening should be 
punished as were violations of the Lord's Day, on which day every 
scholar was enjoined to carefully apply himself to the duties of 
religion. No one was to profane the day by unnecessary business, 
visiting, receiving visits, walking on the Common, in the streets or 
fields, or by using any diversion or otherwise behaving himself in 
a manner unbecoming the sacred season. 

Except for certain short periods the students were to keep in 
their chambers and diligently apply their studies, and observe 
stillness, abstaining from all loud conversations, singing, playing 
on a musical instrument, and from all other noise which might tend 
to interruption. They were to manifest reverence for religion, 
respect the laws of morality, and have modesty, stability, and 
decorum; avoid profane language, dissoluteness, intoxication, 

* Peirce, Appendix, 5. 
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notorious behavior, fighting, lying, prevarication, loose or indecent 
conversation, or singing immodest songs. They were not to lead 
a dissipated life, be prodigal in expenses, play any game for money, 
or attend any plays or theatrical entertainments in Cambridge. 

In the fifties of the last century the following were designated as 
high offenses in the college laws of Harvard: keeping any gun, 
pistol, gunpowder or explosive material, or firing or using the 
same in the city of Cambridge; being concerned in any bonfires; 
being an actor or spectator at any theatrical entertainment in term 
time; going to any tavern or victualing house in Cambridge, ex- 
cept in the presence of a parent, guardian or patron; playing at 
cards or dice ; sitting on the steps of the college buildings, calling 
to or from the windows, lying on the ground, collecting in groups ; 
smoking in the streets of Cambridge, in the college yard, the public 
rooms or the entries; carrying a cane into the Chapel, recitation 
rooms, library or any public room; snowballing or kicking foot- 
ball, or playing any game in the college yard; being absent over 
night without a previous excuse ; sitting out of alphabetical order 
at any chapel exercise; cheering — except on class day — or 
proclaiming the name of any person whatever in connection with 
the cheering on that or any other occasion. 

In the scrap book of the class of 1867, in the New York Harvard 
Club Library, are found the originals of notices sent to members 
of that class in Sophomore year, deducting eight marks "for 
whispering at Astronomy Exercise," "for having a Knife at As- 
tronomy Exercise," etc. 

In 1803 Princeton *s trustees defined the words "unlawful Backgai 
games " in the college laws as covering games of dice, cards and ^.^° ^*^ 
backgammon.^ Princeto 

We need add nothing further as to the ultra care of the students' An cxpi 
morals and personal lives, except to again call attention to Har- |*^^ ^' 
vard's Laws of 181 6, which require the use of an expurgated 
edition of Horace! 

Great care was taken that the boys should not have much s|)end- Doling < 
ing money. Those from a distance must deposit their money with *P«n<l»ni 

• History of the College of New Jersey (Princeton), by ex-President John 
Madcan, 1877, II, 49. 
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some professor or tutor, who should dole it out to them and receive 
a commission for his services. At first this applied to all non- 
residents of the Colony, and to all residing more than a day's jour- 
ney from Cambridge. The money was afterwards put in the 
hands of the patron, the last of whom was appointed in 1869. 

The Harvard catalogues provided that the patron was to have 
charge of all the funds of such students, and pay only itemized bills 
of the kind allowed by the authorities. The parent or guardian 
of each student was to be informed what were the necessary annual 
expenses included in the term bills, and what funds must be re- 
mitted to the patron, who was to have the whole control of the 
same, under the direction of the faculty. The student was to be 
charged, in his term bills, six dollars a year, to be paid to the pa- 
tron, and no such student was to be allowed to contract any debt 
without an order from the patron. 

There seems to have been no restriction on the dress of Harvard 
students during the seventeenth century; but in 1754, because the 
costly habits of many students were not only an unnecessary expense, 
but tended to discourage persons from giving their children a col- 
lege education, and were "inconsistent with the gravity and de- 
meanor proper to be observed in this Society," the undergraduates 
were forbidden to wear any gold or silver lace, or gold or silver 
brocades, and every candidate for a degree must appear in black, 
dark blue or gray clothes. 

In 1760 gowns were introduced, and in 1786 a plain uniform 
was directed, with slight variations of the cuffs and buttonholes 
on the coats of the several classes. All students were to wear this 
uniform when in Cambridge. 

In 1822 the faculty carefully prescribed the uniform, even to 
neckcloths, hats and shoes. In the catalogue of 1825 the prices 
of this clothing were given as follows : — 

"College uniform coat, $15 to $25: pantaloons, $4 to $8: 
vest, $3 to $5 : outside coat, $15 to $25." 

All fellows and tutors were required to 

"have their constant residence in the College, and shall 
lodge therein, and be present with the scholars at meal times 
in the Hall, have their studies in the College, that so they may 
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be better enabled to inspect the manners of the scholars, and 
prevent all unnecessary damage to the Society."* 

In 1805 the office of proctor was formally established at Har- The pn 
vard. The proctors lived in the college buildings and preserved 
order, forming the Parietal Committee, over which the regent pre- 
sided. 

Regular study hours were enforced at Harvard and all other Study a 

colleges. President Dunster's rules provided that no "schollar" P^^y^^o' 

(the usual word in earlier years) should 

''be absent from his studies or appointed exercises above an 
hoiu* at morning bever, half an hour at afternoon bever, an 
hour and a half at dinner and so long at supper." 

The "morning bever" was breakfast, not eaten in the hall, but 
in the Buttery or taken to the student's room. The ** afternoon 
bever" was a lunch passed out from the Buttery to the students 
about four o'clock, between dinner and supper, which were served 
in the hall. Thus the students had to themselves for "playtime" 
(as it was officially called in the Yale rules) about four and one- 
half hours, out of which must come dinner and supper and, for 
freshmen, fagging. The enforced study periods continued down 
to a comparatively late date, six hours a day being required in 
Williams College long after 1850.* 

At Harvard, in the beginning, there was nothing equivalent to Origin « 
our present form of college chapel for the whole college. The ^5^^ 
two daily religious services were held by each class in its tutor's 
room. At the morning session they listened to the tutor's "opening 
the Scripture and prayer." At the evening session each student 
was to **give account of his own private reading of the Scriptxures," 
which each pupil must read twice a day. Later, morning and 
evening prayers for the whole college were held in one room, 
and the classes no longer met separately. 

The morning prayers were for a long time the occasion when Publico 
students made a public confession of misconduct, and the president J^m^^J 
announced the names of those who were to be punished by degra- 
dation, admonition or expulsion, and many records of these con- 

> CMfeff B9ok, m. as; Quincy, I. 540. 

' A Semi<€nlefmial History of the Class of 1850 at WUliam CoUege, by 
Wmva D. Porter, CUsa Sccretaiy, 34. 
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fessions are preserved. President Leverett of Harvard wrote in 
his diary, under date of November 4th, 171 2: — 

"A. was publickly admonished in the College Hall, and there 
confessed his Sinful Excess, and his enormous profanation of 
the Holy Name of Almighty God. And he demeaned himself 
so that the President and Fellows conceived great hopes that 
he will not be lost." 

President Wadsworth relates that the public confession of B., 
who had been engaged in disorder, was read in the hall after morn- 
ing prayers, June 29, 1727. 

"But such a disorderly spirit at that time prevailed that there 
was not one undergraduate in the Hall besides B., and three 
freshmen ; there were also the President and the two senior 
tutors, but not one Graduate Master or Bachelor beside them. 
When the scholars, in thus absenting from the Hall, refused to 
hear a confession of, or admonitions against, the aforesaid 
disorders, it too plainly appeared that they had more easy 
and favorable thoughts of those disorders themselves than 
they should have had : the Lord, of his Infinite grace in Christ, 
work a better temper and spirit in them." 

Each divinity student who was a beneficiary of the Hopkins 

Fund must read every year four theological dissertations, each ten 

minutes long, after evening prayers. In one year there were 

thirty-two such dissertations, including an English essay on *'Ejacu- 

latory Prayer" and a Latin disquisition on "The Hebrew Masoretic 

Points." 

iwisc fail- Even up to forty years ago, many colleges still acted upon the 

5 to rccog- ancient theory that the first duty of the faculty was to look after 

changes. -^ '' •' , 

the private lives of the students, who must not be led into tempta- 
tion, but must be delivered from evil. In other words, the modem 
notion of self-dependence and personal freedom was still wanting- 
The "schoUars" were merely boys, boarding-school boys, in the 
eyes of the college authorities. Unfortunately this notion — now 
admittedly quite contrary to the fact — still prevails sufi&ciently 
to prevent our fully and frankly accepting the situation as it is, 
and proceeding to formulate and enforce appropriate means of 
meeting the problems of student government and the regulation 
of the students' personal lives arising from such a reversal of con- 
ditions. It is ruinous to fail to recognize changed conditions in a 
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factory employing thousands of hands, and not to change cor- Faculty now 
respondingly the system of management. We shall see that there ^^y^^*^*^ 
has been no less change in our colleges than in oiu- factories and 
other forms of business. But in the former, with increased plant 
and niunbers, we hamper our true progress by keeping alive the 
traditions of the ecclesiastical college, especially as to the duties o^ 
the faculty. We have not yet come to accept the inevitable con- 
clusion that our high-priced and learned faculty are solely for 
teaching and not for police duty: that they are to lead their 
pupils, and yet to insure that they get the best possible mental 
and moral training, even if they have to be aided in this by 
other and non-pedagogical factors. This will all become clearer 
as we study further the past and present of our institutions of 
higher learning. 

These institutions were thus called "schooles" or **colledges." Early col- 
They were hardly colleges as we understand the word, except that ^^ *^*^*^ 
they were the only places where a higher education and training fonn of in- 
could be had. It is important, however, to remember that there Trafnin 
was the highest form of Individual Training among these small 
classes of young boys, who started freshman year with being fagged 
and flogged together, lived their four years under the same roof 
and in the same classrooms, and ate at the same tables under a 
stem system of discipline and social precedence. But the object 
of it all was to make them good boys and fit them thoroughly for 
their life's work in the four learned professions. The rule was 
a rigid one, and the hand that applied the training was iron, but 
the results were magnificent. 

Oiu- object should still be the same, namely, to give to each Wc must do 
individual student a strong moral character and the best possible ^^ **™*' 
training for his life's work. But bound by tradition, our colleges 
are attempting to accomplish their object by antiquated methods; 
or finding these useless, by dodging the question altogether, letting 
the loss fall on the students, who thus largely waste their college 
and after years. Ordinary corporations and persons are liable WhoshaQ 
in damages for harm negligently or wrongfully done by them to P*^ ^^^ ^**^' 
individuak. What if we should apply the same rule to oiu* col- 
leges? In what finite currency should the damages to individual 
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students be assessed ? Should the judgment be against the insti- 
tution itself; or against the college authorities and the alumni 
who are responsible for the wrong? These are not merely 
academical, but rather great ethical and moral questions, 
which lie at the foundation of the present widespread dissatis- 
faction with oiu* college courses, and which each one of us, alumni, 
faculty and trustees, may well ponder and answer in the secret of 
oiu* hearts. We shall find that the '' burden of our sin " is no light 
one. We shall also find a practical way of amendment 



CHAPTER m 

OUR EARLIER COLLEGES: SOCIAL RANK AMONG THE STUDENTS — 

AGES OF GRADUATION 

At Harvard and Yale the students were not at first placed al- Class order 

phabetically in their classes, but according to social rank. The ?^^^*^" 

names of the students are still so printed in the general or quin- Early soda! 

quennial catalogues of Harvard up to the class of 1772, and of Yale ^*°^- 
to that of 1767. 

Judge Wingate of Harvard, 1759, thus describes the method 
of fixing the order of precedence: — 

*'The higher part of the class had the best rooms assigned to 
them, and had the right to help themselves first at table. The 
Freshman class was, in my day at College, usually placed (as it 
was termed) within six or nine months after their admission. 
The official notice of this was given by having their names writ- piadng the 
ten in a large German text, in a handsome style, and placed in a class, 
conspicuous part of the College Buttery,* where the names of 
the four classes of undergraduates were kept suspended until 
they left College. If a scholar was expelled, his name was 
taken from its place ; or if he was degraded (which was con- 
sidered the next highest punishment to expulsion), it was 
moved accordingly. As soon as the freshmen were apprised 
of their places, each one took his station according to the 
new arrangement at recitation, and at Commons, and in the 
chapel, and on all other occasions. And this arrangement was 
never afterwards altered, either in College or in the Cata- 
logue, however the rank of their parents might be varied."* 

The earlier laws compelled each entering student to pay five The glazier's 
pounds on account, and give bond to the steward 

" in the sum of forty pounds to pay college dues quarterly * as 
they are charged in the several quarter-bills, viz. the steward's, 
the glazier's, and the sweeper's." 

' For whidi the butler was entitled to a fee of three shillings per name (Hall, 
sis). " Peirce, 310. • Pcirce, Appendix, ia$. 
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In 1734 fellow-commoners* must pay on entrance one hundred 

pounds and double tuition. 

** Fellow commoners shall have the privilege of dining and 
supping with the fellows at their table in the hall, and shall 
be excused from going on errands, shall have the title of 
Masters and shall have the privilege of wearing their hats 
as masters do, but shall attend all duties and exercises with 
the rest of the class, and be alike subject to the Laws and 
Government of the College ; and shall sit with their own Class, 
and in their place in the Class at the worship of God in the 
hall and meetinghouse." ^ 

The custom of social precedence at Harvard was abolished when 
formal complaint of a mistake was made and admitted in one 
instance; and finally the names were ordered to "be placed in 
alphabetical order." 

President Woolsey of Yale says: — 

"The punishment of degradation, laid aside not very long 
before the beginning of the Revolutionary War, was still 
more characteristic of the times. It was a method of acting 
upon the aristocratic feelings of family; and we at this day can 
hardly conceive to what extent the social distinctions were 
then acknowledged and cherished. In the manuscript laws 
of the infant College, we find the following regulation, which 
was borrowed from an early ordinance of Harvard under 
President Dunster. * Every student shall be called by his sur- 
name,' except he be the son of a nobleman or a knight's eldest 
son.' I know not whether such a *rara avis in terns' ever 
received the honors of the College, but a kind of colonial, 
untitled aristocracy grew up, composed of the families of 
chief magistrates, and of other civilians and ministers. In 
the second year of college life, precedency according to the 
aristocratic scale was determined, and the arrangement of 
names on the class roll was in accordance. This appears on 
our Triennial Catalogue, until 1768, when the minds of men 
began to be imbued with the notion of Equality." * 

"Degradation consisted in placing a student on the list, 
in consequence of some offense, below the level to which his 

* Three fellow-commoners arc spoken of as giving to Harvard Collie, "each 
a silver goblet" in 1683. In the earlier laws, the fellow-commoners were to "pay 
thirteen pounds, six and eight pence " (Hall, 193, 194). 

' Peircc, Appendix, 125. 

' The survival of this rule until President Mark Hopkins' time is illustrated 
at p. 57 post. * History of Yak CoUege, 481 49* 
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father's condition would assign him ; and thus declared that 
he had disgraced his family." ^ 

In the Immediate Government Book No. IV of Harvard, 

July 20, 1776, is the following: — 

" Voted, that Trumbal, a middle Bachelor, who was degraded 
to the bottom of his class for his misdemeanors when an under- 
graduate, having presented an humble confession of his faults, 
with a petition to be restored to his place in the class in the 
Catalogue now printing, be restored agreeable to his request." 

This must have been several years after he had graduated. In 

17 17, at Harvard, a student was degraded below five in his class 

because he had been before publicly admonished for card playing. 

Thus the college had a powerful method of disciplining its Its fearful 
students and regulating their private lives. Degradation was one i*^*^^- 
of the prescribed forms of punishment for personal misconduct, 
but not for poor scholarship. It was not intangible, like marks 
under a marking system ; it was not temporary like a flogging — 
on the contrary it was visible many times a day, at chapel, reci- 
tations, meals and in the college Buttery, and was formally com- 
mimicated to the parents, and appeared in all lists of the students. 
In its results it was not altogether unlike the discipline of the 
navy through lowering the rank of one adjudged guilty, and de- 
priving him of so many numbers in his official rating. 

The social manners of the New England colonies were largely 
patriarchal, and great deference to the aged was exacted from the 
young. Boys and girls were treated as children until they became 
of age (adultus), and continued to be regarded as youthful until 
thirty-five or forty, when they donned the distinctive garb of 
elderly men and women. When we see how young were the 
boys who entered and graduated from our colleges, we shall find 
one reason why their private lives were and could be so rigidly 
governed therein, and we shall also be able to determine whether 
it was possible in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and first half of 
the nineteenth centxiry for a boy to be well fitted for college 
at an early age, and thus graduate very young. We should ex- 
pect that this would be so, for we shall find presently that the 
entrance examinations were hardly more than nominal, and that 

> Hall, 15a. 
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our present high school courses go considerably beyond even the 
earlier college courses, except as to certain biblical and divinity 
requirements. It is not easy to ascertain the facts, since few col- 
leges publish, in their catalogues of graduates, the birth dates of 
the students, from which we may learn the graduation ages.* 
Pupils were At the outset boys entered Harvard at thirteen and left at 
mduaSS seventeen.* Increase Mather, afterwards president of Harvard, 
at 15, x6. or entered at twelve and had taken his M.A. in course at seventeen, 
'^* when he went abroad for further study. Cotton Mather, Harvard, 

1678, graduated at fifteen; Paul Dudley, 1690, at fourteen; An- 
drew Preston Peabody, 1826, at fifteen. 

"But during the first hundred years all students were 
young. The average age of the class which entered in 1753 
was fifteen years and five months; of the twenty-eight mem- 
bers, one was twelve and a half years old, eight from fourteen 
to fifteen, twelve from fifteen to sixteen, three from sixteen to 
seventeen, four from seventeen to eighteen, and one of nine- 
teen. The first President Dwight of Yale College graduated in 
1769 at the age of seventeen, and David Humphreys two 
years later at about the same age. John Trumbull, of the class 
of 1 767 at Yale, it is said was fitted for College at the age of 
seven ; he delayed entering, however, till he had reached the 
mature age of thirteen. The youngest graduate of Yale was 
Charles Chauncey, of the class of 1792, of the age of fifteen 
years and twenty-six days. But such early admission was 
only the transcript of a similar age obtaining in the English 
Cambridge. 

" Edward Everett was at the time of his election [as Har- 
vard's president] probably the most distinguished and schol- 
arly graduate of the college. He entered college when he 
was less than fourteen years old. He graduated with the 
first honors of his class. Before he was of the age of twenty 
he became pastor of the Brattle St. church, and had written 
a book entitled A Defense of Christianity , which was received 
with much approval. ''» 

Although fourteen years was the lowest age of admission ever 

permitted by the statutes of Yale College, there are several cases 

on record where boys as young as twelve to thirteen were entered. 

* This question is not covered by the article in the Popular Science Monthly 
of June, 1903, on "Changes in the Age of College Graduation," by Prof enor 
W. Scott Thomas, which relates to the last half of the nineteenth century. 

» Thayer, 47. » Thwing, 36, a68. 
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At Bowdoin in 181 7 one man graduated at fifteen years. Graduation 

The following table of graduation ages at Bowdoin shows how J^** ^^" 
the proportion of older men has increased : — 
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Among those who afterwards became distinguished, the follow- 
ing graduated from Bowdoin at early ages : Nathan Lord, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, sixteen; Jacob Abbott, teacher and 
author, sixteen; George W. G. Browne, distinguished lawyer, 
sixteen; William Pitt Fessenden, M.C., U.S. Senator, U.S. 
Treasurer under Lincoln, sixteen; Benjamin B. Thatcher, lawyer, 
sixteen. 

According to the catalogue of the University of Pennsylvania At Univer- 
thc valedictorian of the class of 1763 graduated at twelve years, ^^y^,^^^- 
Of the seven who received degrees in the class of 1767, one was 
fourteen, one fifteen, one sixteen, one seventeen, one eighteen and 
one twenty-seven. 

In the following years boys graduated at fourteen: 1790, 1794, 
1795, 1802 and 1 81 5. 

In the f oUowing classes boys graduated at the age of fifteen : 
1771, 177a, 1785, 1786 (2), 1787 (2), 1789, 1790 (2), 179a 
(4), 1793, ^795 (2); 1802, 1804, 1805, 1808, 1810, 181 1, 1812, 
1821, 1823, 1825, 1827, which is the last date at which any one 
of fifteen graduated, although for a long time thereafter there 
were many who graduated at sixteen and seventeen. 

IK^lliam Morris Meredith graduated (181 2) at thirteen years 
and €mt month of age, as valedictorian. He became Attorney 
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General of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, etc 
He declined the appointment as senior counsel for the United 
States before the Geneva arbitrators in 187 1. In the same class 
John Meredith Read graduated at thirteen. He became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and at the Chicago 
Convention of i860 received sixty votes for the nomination as the 
Republican candidate for President of the United States, but with- 
drew in favor of Abraham Lincoln. 

Other distinguished early graduates were : — 

General John P. G. Muhlenberg, U. S. Senator (1763), sixteen; 
William Tilghman, Justice U. S. Circuit Court and Chief Justice 
of Supreme Court, Pennsylvania (1772), sixteen; Joseph Hopkin- 
son, judge U. S. District Court, author of Hail Columbia (1786), 
fifteen; Jacob Brown, General in Chief U. S. Army, 1821 (1790)9 
fifteen; George Augustus Breknell, Jr., eminent lawyer of Indi- 
ana, judge of Supreme Court, writer upon legal subjects 
(183 1), fourteen; Frederick Carroll Brewster, judge and eminent 
lawyer (1841), sixteen; F. C. Brewster, Jr., son of above (1867), 
sixteen. 

An examination of the records of various colleges shows that it 
was not at all unusual for a considerable proportion of a class to 
graduate at fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, and that many of the 
most distinguished of the earlier alumni graduated at or before 
seventeen or eighteen. 

It is not surprising that Increase Mather would not give up his 
pastorate in 1685 for the presidency of Harvard, to "take care of 
forty or fifty children." In later years some of the colleges fixed 
the entrance age at fourteen, and much more recently at fifteen, 
and in a few instances at sixteen. 
Graduation The fact that it was necessary to fix the entrance age at fourteen 
age has ad- jg proof that there was an appreciable number of those who oflFered 

vanced from , , , ,. _, , , t 

two to six themselves for entrance at an earher age. There would not have 
years. ^^gj^ guch widespread college legislation on this subject unless 

there had been a correspondingly widespread evil to be legislated 
against. In some cases there was a refusal to fix any entrance age. 
In 1 814 the trustees of Princeton decided that this question ought 
to be committed to the discretion of the faculty to judge, in each 
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case, of the fitness of the candidate for admission into the institu- 
tion. 

There can thus be no question that the age of graduation of boys 
with good opportunities to prepare for college has advanced from 
two to six years since the earlier days. 

This is important when we remember that the college course importance 
was not at first for culture, but was primarily for moral training ^ **^- 
and next a strictly professional or semi-professronal course ; that on 
graduation the students were practically prepared for their pro^ 
fessional life; and that their preparation was relatively magnifi- 
cent, and the only one that could be obtained in the colonies. 
Undoubtedly, in quantity it did not equal ours, but in quality and 
the relative training of the individual for his life's work, as it was 
then understood, it far surpassed ours. Long before he was twenty, 
a boy was fully fitted, according to their standards, to practice his 
profession and earn his living, and he had no competitors except 
among those who had had a like training. If he did not graduate 
till he was twenty-five or thirty, social and educational conditions 
gave him, even at that advanced age, an educational monopoly, 
and he found plenty of places in life waiting for him. 
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That aU the earlier colleges were primarily divinity schools is 
important as showing the purpose with which the teachers ap- 
proached their work with their students. Our forefathers in col- 
lege were carefully looked after and trained that first of all they 
might become orthodox Christians and church members, and then, 
if possible, fulfill the hopes of founders and teachers by becoming 
orthodox ministers. They were not left to the loose moral and 
mental standards which we shall show to exist to-day, which de- 
cidedly handicap students in getting full value out of their college 
courses and are even a worse handicap in after life. To the great 
teacher of former times each of his handful of pupils was an immor- 
tal soul, to be molded mentally and morally by constant personal 
intercourse and training during four years. The college was re- 
garded merely as a means to train a few chosen individuals who 
should go out to aid a lost and struggling world, usually as minis- 
ters, missionaries or teachers. The colleges were conducted in 
the belief that upon them in large part depended the future of the 
orthodox Christian ministry. Hence Individual Training was 
carried to its farthest limit. 

"During the first period (1638-1692), Harvard College was 
conducted as a theological institution, in strict coincidence 
with the nature of the political constitution of the colony; 
having religion for its basis and chief object." * 

"At the outset, since Harvard was preeminently a theologi- 
cal seminary, the studies were chiefly theological and tended 
to the training of ministers for the Puritan Colony." * 

"In the first colleges of America, the literary course was 
generally theological, directly fitting graduates to enter the 
ministry. Later, differentiation occurred, and two courses, 
though more or less parallel and distinct, were established. 

* Quincy, I, 3. • Thayer, 31. 
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Yet later stiU, a further division was made: the theological 
course became a professional course, succeeding the literary 
or undergraduate." * 

In the beginning at Harvard 

"The scholars read the Scriptures twice a day. They had to Early cu 

repeat or epitomize the sermons preached on Simday; and nculum. 

were frequently examined as to their own religious state. In 

every year and in every week of the college course, every class 

was practiced in the Bible and catechetical divinity." * 

Long after 1766 at Harvard the divinity professor instructed all Religioua 
the scholars in divinity. All tutors and professors had to pass i*""*^ 
examinations as to scholarly fitness, but also ''as to their religious 
appearances." 

The foimdation in 1726 of the Hollis chair of mathematics at 
Harvard required the professor to declare that he was of the 
Protestant Reformed religion, a Congregational, Presbyterian, or 
Baptist, and that he would promote true piety and godliness 
by his example and encouragement. 

In 1722 President Cutler and one tutor of Yale were dismissed 

because they had become Episcopalians. To avoid such troubles 

in the futiu'e, the rules adopted October 17, 1722, provided: — 

"That if any other officer or member of this college shall give Yale's st 
just grounds of suspicion of their being contaminated with '*<^- 
Arminian or Prelatical principles, or of any other of dangerous 
consequence to the peace and purity of our churches, the rec- 
tor and tutors shall call them upon examination according to 
the Articles of the said Confession [the Saybrook Platform of 
the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, September 7, 
1708, and confirmed by the Act of the General Assembly]; 
and in case they refuse to submit thereto, or to give a satis- 
factory account of their imcomiptedness, they shall suspend 
them to the next meeting of the Trustees." ' 

This requirement remained in force until 1823. 

The minutes of the first meeting of the organizers of Yale College Yale's ot\ 
read as foUows : — ^*^''°- 

"For the orderly and effective management of this affair, we 
agree to and hereby appoint and confirm the following rules : 

"ist. That the Rector take special care as of the moral 
behavior of the students at all Times, so with Industry, to in- 

» Thwing, a88. * Thayer, 31. » Clap, History of Yale College, 18. 
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Struct and ground them well in Theoretical Divinity; and to 
that end, shall neither by himself, nor by any other person 
whomsoever, allow them to be instructed and grounded in 
any other System or Synopsis of Divinity than such as the 
said Trustees do order and appoint. But shall take effectual 
care that the said Students be weekly (at such hoiu^ as he shall 
see cause to appoint) caused memoriter to recite the Assembly's 
Catechism in Latin, and Ames' Theological Theses, of which, 
as also Ames' Cases of Conscience, he shall make, or cause to 
be made, from Time to Time, such explanations as may 
(through the Blessings of God) be most conducive to their 
Continuance in the principles of the Christian Protestant 
Religion. 

"2dly. The Rector shall also cause the Scriptures daily 
(except on the Sabbath) morning and evening to be read by 
the Students at the Times of Prayer in the school, and, accord- 
ing to the laudable Order and usage of Harvard College, 
make exposition of the same; and upon the Sabbath shall 
either expound Practical Theology, or cause the non-graduated 
students to repeat sermons." * 

Yale afterwards became more liberal, for on November 21, 
1751, the president and fellows ordained: — 

"Whereas, the principal design of the pious founders of 
this college was to educate and train up youth for the ministry 
in the churches of this colony, according to the doctrine, dis- 
cipline and mode of worship received and practiced in them; 
and they particularly ordered that the students should be 
established in the principles of religion, and grounded in po- 
lemical divinity, according to the Assembly's Catechism, Dr. 
Ames' Medulla and Cases of Conscience, and that special 
care should be taken in the education of students, not to suffer 
them to be instructed in any different principles or doctrines; 
and that all proper measures should be taken to promote 
the power and purity of religion and the best edification and 
peace of these churches; 

"We, the successors of the said founders, being in our own 
judgments of the same principles in religion with our prede- 
cessors, and esteeming ourselves bound, in fidelity to the 
trust committed to us, to carry on the same design, and im- 
prove all the college estate descended to us, for the purposes 
for which it was given, do explicitly and fully resolve as 
follows." 



> Clap, 10. 
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Here come nine sections as to confession of faith, religious 
orthodoxy of tutors and professors, etc., and then section ten: — 

"Yet we would suppose that it is not inconsistent with the Children of 
general design of the founders, and is agreeable to our own °^"^^^"*j*" 
inclinations, to permit Protestants of all denominations to 
send their children to receive the advantage of an education in YaieT 
this college ; provided that while they are here they conform 
to all the rules and orders of it." * 

During all this period Yale College was the official divinity Yale was 
school of the colonies of New Haven and Hartford, and of the ^^?^ ^*" 

' vioityschoo 

townships therein and at the eastern end of Long Island, all of 
which constantly assisted it by grants of public moneys. 

Princeton claimed to give theological students a full and satis- Princeton's 
factory preparation for the ministry and warmly objected to the oppo»itio|* * 
starting of a Presbyterian theological seminary that would draw seminary. 
any students from her doors, or force her to divide her contribu- 
tions with any other institution. To head oflf such an attempt her 
faculty in 1806 wrote to the Presbyterian General Assembly that 
the college was originally founded with a particular view to pro- 
mote the interests of religion, as well as learning, by training up 
men of piety and talents for the ministry of the gospel, and that 
students could take there a full theological course at the moderate 
charge of one dollar a week for board, and enjoy the assistance of Her liberal 
the president and professor of theology, without any fee for in- offer to 
stniction.* This very liberal offer to theological students was dents, 
made possible by the fact that at this time the theological funds of 
Princeton were almost three times as large as her general funds. 

Substantially all the professors in the earlier faculties were 
clergymen, as were most of the founders. Usually the presidents 
were required to be clergymen, and many endowments were avail- 
able only for chairs filled by clergymen. The laws of not a few 
coU^es required that clergymen of the commonwealth should 
constitute at least a majority of the board of trustees. In Har- 
vard, until 1834, all clergymen who were members of the board 
of trustees were required to be Congregationalists. Until 1872 aU 
the trustees of Yale were clergymen. 

' Clap, 61. * Maclean, II, io6. 
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Colleges of. We thiis See that our first colleges were of clergymen, by clergy- 

deiSmen' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ clergymen. Hence we are not surprised to find that 

of the first seventy-six graduates of Harvard, between 1643 and 

1656, at least fifty-nine (over seventy-seven per cent) became 

Numben of ministers. Of all its graduates to 1700 more than one half were 

ila^^" ** clergymen. Seventy-eight per cent of the graduates of the first 

Vale, eighteen classes of Yale became clergymen, as did one half of 

^"^ those of its first half century. Of the two hundred and seventeen 

graduates of Amherst College in her first nine classes (1823- 

1830), one hundred and forty-one (sixty-five per cent) became 

ministers, sixteen (seven per cent) doctors, and seven (three 

per cent) lawyers. There were- no divinity schook except the 

colleges. 

Former re- It was largely because of this divinity school aspect of the 

ligious train- college that SO much attention was paid to the religious training 

and "moral behavior" of the students, and especially to their 

public conduct. In former years this scrupulous care for the 

morals and religious welfare of the pupil was part of his dally 

personal college life as much as family prayers or the observance 

Present con- of the Sabbath had been of his home life. To-day for the most 

r^'"^^* part the faculty are of necessity quite outside of the students' 

personal lives, and hence have comparatively little influence 

therein. 




CHAPTER V 

OUR EARLIER COLLEGES IN POUTICS — LOTTERIES FOR THEIR 

BENEFIT 

Our New England forefathers had, and from the nature of their College for- 
training and manner of thinking could have had, no conception of ^j ^''^ "* 
the college as an end in itself. The modem thought of the college self, 
as an institution was not only lacking, but quite opposite to the 
colonists' notion. The growth from "the narrowest orthodoxy 
and the most stifling and bigoted sectarianism," to the concep- 
tion of a great institution complete in itself, democratic, liberal, 
nonsectarian, nonpolitical and free to all, has come only within 
comparatively recent years. The early college was but one of the 
factors in a theocratic, aristocratic colony, which still highly 
valued many of the traditions and customs of the parent country A factor in 
out of which it sprang, and from which it was constantly being *^^*^5 
recruited. The domestic politics of the colonies were largely politics, 
religious controversies between various sects, isms or doxies, or 
between the liberals and conservatives of some strait-laced orthodox 
church. The colonies and the colleges were often drawn into the 
larger world politics of the English court, which, like those of all 
the other European courts, were founded on intrigue, deceit, op- 
pression, overreaching, corruption and wickedness of all kinds. The 
colleges frequently sent representatives abroad to protect their 
interests and charters and to solicit funds. They thus constantly 
entered into both provincial and court politics, and regarded this 
as something to be expected. They were not thought of as 
privately endowed institutions, but as part — the chief part — of 
the colony's system of higher learning, to which individuals might 
and should freely contribute. They were founded to train the 
youth of a particular colony to become ministers of a particular 
branch of some church there considered orthodox. 

39 
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In poKtics The fact that the college derived its charter from the legisla- 

rtatc^aid ^^^^ — which might and did freely amend it — and was largely 

supported by public funds, made it seem natural to our forefathers 

that it should be regarded as a political instrument, to be freely 

used by the dominant party and to be attacked by the minority. 

Most of the colleges were largely aided through colonial appro- 
priations as well as by their local municipalities. Not only did 
Harvard receive four hundred pounds under the act giving her a 
charter in 1636, and constant contributions thereafter from the 
General Court, but apparently regular taxes for her benefit were 
laid upon Watertown, Cambridge and many other towns. For 
instance, she 

"Received a goat, 305., of Plantation of Watertown rate [or 
tax], which died."^ 

Under the heading : — 

"A particular account of the contributions made in the space 
of eight years for the benefit of the scholars, by the several 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Hartford and New 
Haven," 

President Dunster charged himself with subscriptions from nine- 
teen towns in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, one in the colony 
of Plymouth, and three each in the colonies of Hartford and New 
Haven. His disbursement of these moneys is headed "The dis- 
tribution made of the moneys for the several colonies now 
followeth," showing that he regarded himself as the steward of 
the colonies in disbursing their funds.* 

In 1669 forty-five towns in Massachusetts contributed ;£a697 
55., toward erecting a new building at Harvard. Repeatedly 
the General Court gave money and land and guaranteed the 
salary of the president or other expenses. Hence the authorities 
of the colony and of the municipalities did not hesitate to drag 
it into the political as well as the religious controversies of the 
day. If a member of the faculty showed signs of liberalism, this 
was a sufficient reason why any appropriation to the college 
should be opposed by some hidebound member of the legisla- 
ture. Politics then were much like ours of to-day, but they were 

» Quincy, I. 454- • Quincy, I, 455-457. 
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correspondingly smaller and I ie qu a i dy mranfr . Thej oiten 
condemned a religious or political opponent to uapr&xaacDt or 
death for differences that we would not think of inqmrii^ aboot. 
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passed a law in 1700, which deDoanced die Jesuits and afl Jbxmh 
priests as enemies of the true Christian rd^iofi, and pixmded for 
the perpetual imprisonment of all Jesuits or Romiyi piiests tfaexe- 
after found within the state, and for death if recaptzzred zher escap- 
ing from prison, with rewards for informers, and hats znd the 
pillory for any who harbored sach Jesuits or priests. 

With this brief review of the political and rdigioas temper and 
spirit of the colonial times, we shall not be surprised to find that 
the early colleges were constandy, and often Terr deephr, in poli- 
tics, and usually in a fi^t within or among thcmsdTes. A 
few examples will illustrate this. 

Before the end of his term. Harvard's first president, Dunster, Harrai 
although very successful in his administration, caused great excite- ^^ ^ 
ment by openly opposing infant baptism, having fallen ''into the jx^ed \ 
briers of Antipasdobaptism.^ * He was in^kted by the grand ^J*^ 
jury, convicted, sentenced to a public admonition on Lecture Day 
and required to give bonds for his good behavior. Political feeb'Dg 
ran so high that in October, 1654, he was compelled to resign in 
order to forestall his dismissal bv the General Court. On No- 
vember 10, 1654, the venerable minister asked permission to occupy 
the president's house till spring, and submitted to the legislature 
pathetic "Considerations" why, for the convenience erf his suc- 
cessor, he should not be compelled at once to quit the president's 
house in the middle of winter, when his wife and youngest 
child were very sick. He showed that he himself had built the 
house partly with his own mone\', and pardy with money he had 
solicited, and that he had no other house to which he could move. 
For these "Considerations" in full see Quincy I, 18-20. Yet 
the theological and poh'tical feeling was so strong that it was with 
the greatest reluctance that the legislature allowed him to remain 
in the president's house until the following March. 

* Cotton Mather, quoted Quincy, I, i8. 
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His successor, the Rev. Charles Chauncy, who had been a pro- 
fessor of Greek and (jerman at Trinity College, England, believed 
in total immersion in baptism and in celebrating the Lord's Supper 
in the evening — doctrines which clashed with Boston orthodoxy. 
His salary was fixed at one hundred pounds per annimi, to be paid 
out of the public treasury ; but the legislature kept a hold on him 
by providing that it was 

'* expected and desired that he forebear to disseminate or pub- 
lish any tenets concerning immersion in baptism, and celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper at evening, or to expose the received 
doctrine therein." * 

During the next hundred years several persons declined Har- 
vard's presidency, principally because they would be so con- 
stantly in politics and too much dependent upon the General 
Court. For many years after 1692 there was also constant politi- 
cal strife in the legislature, and even before the sovereign in Eng- 
land, as to the charter of the college. At first this struggle was 
between the strict Presbyterians and Congregationalists on the 
one hand, and those who were more liberal and tolerant on the 
other. This developed into another political controversy within 
the college itself which continued for several generations. The 
faculty had a liberal, and the board of overseers a Calvinistic or 
conservative majority. 

"The struggle between them was long and often very bitter, 
and produced a deadlock, so that one party could not push 
the college forward, nor the other drag it back." * 

This fight broke out again and again and the colonial govern- 
ment was continually brought into it. Both sides raised sham 
issues by which to draw the fire of their opponents, to get control 
of the college and to gain their points before the legislature. They 
resorted to political tricks that we would scoff at to-day, and which 
would be universally denounced in the public press. 

Increase Mather, a former president, and his son, Cotton 
Mather, did not hesitate to accuse Governor Dudley, who opposed 
them, of "covetousness, lying, hypocrisy, treachery, bribery, 



* Peircc, aj. 



* Thayer, 7. 
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Sabbath-breaking, robbery and murder." They expressed "sad 

fears concerning his soul," and besought that 

"in the methods of piety he would reconcile himself to 
Heaven, and secure his happiness in this world and the world 
to come." "The governor, however, refused to purchase 
eternal salvation by hiuniliating himself before the Mathers, 
and these able, but repulsive fanatics failed to get control of 
the College, but did not cease to foment discord." * 

The struggle sometimes went so far that the legislature re- Legislative 
pudiated its pledges to pay money. President Leverett, a true J^ause^^" 
liberal, who attempted to keep the college out of all sectarian con- religious 
flicts, thus earned the hatred of the dominant political faction. ^' 
He maintained his position, although his salary depended on the 
annual grant of the legislature. On his death there were one hun- 
dred poimds clearly due to his estate, and his children petitioned 
for the pa3rment of this amount. This memorial was favorably 
acted on by the Council of the colony, and then transmitted to the 
House of Representatives with a special and earnest message urging 
the pa3rment of the whole amount. 

"This message and the memorial were received and acted 
upon by the House of Representatives, in the cold spirit of 
calculation, or under the influence of the vindictive spirit of 
party. They voted * thirty pounds to the petitioners in full 
satisfaction of and in answer to the petition,' declaring, that 
of this sum twenty poimds were for the arrearages of salary 
occurring in the month antecedent to the President's death, 
and ten pounds for the two months' rent remaining due, as 
stated in the memorial. 

"It would have been grateful to have left this last mentioned 
featiire of the period in the oblivion, to which it well deserves, 
from its character, to be consigned. But public bodies, acting 
in subserviency to the corrupt propensities or party passions of 
the day, are only amenable to a returning sound state of public 
opinion. And the sole principle of control upon such bodies 
is identified with the certainty, that, sooner or later. History, 
in the exercise of an inexorable fidelity, will drag the meanness 
or injustice of power, whether of one or of many, to receive its 
ultimate reward of disgrace from her tribunal." ' 

This quotation is from the official history of Harvard, written 

by its then president, in 1838, for the two hundredth anniversary 

of its founding. 

' Thayer, 7. •Quincy. I, 327. 
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In June, 1736, the old struggle broke out again when a student 
named Hartshorn applied for a master's degree. He had never 
received a bachelor's degree and the faculty deemed him un- 
qualified to be made an M.A. The overseers voted him his 
degree, although the college charter declared that no academic 
degree should be given but by the faculty with the consent of 
the overseers. At Commencement three of the faculty arose and 
opposed Hartshorn's being graduated, and the president pro- 
noimced it illegal. Thereupon the governor of the state declared 
that Hartshorn was entitled to a degree, and, after a long and 
acrimonious debate on the Commencement stage, left the hall. 
The faculty won then, but the next year were brought to terms 
by political pressure and granted the degree. 

Harvard did not hesitate to lobby against granting a charter to 
any other college in Massachusetts. In 1762 a bill passed the 
legislature and was actuaUy signed by the governor, incorporating 
another and much more strictly orthodox college in Hampshire 
County; but the project was killed when Harvard in a long 
memorial objected that there was no need of another college; 
that it would injure Harvard, to whose support the colony had 
been pledged for nearly one hundred and thirty years; that it 
was desirable to maintain a high standard of learning; and that 
this would be impossible were another institution to be permitted 
to confer degrees, because, were the means then devoted to one 
divided between two, the standard of both would be lowered, and 
jealousies and dissension prejudicial to the peace and education 
of the colony would be fomented.* Thus the foundation of 
Williams College was delayed for thirty-one years, or until 1793. 

The same mean political spirit again showed itself from 1818 to 
1825. Williams became much dissatisfied with the inaccessibility 
of her location, but found it impossible to get the legislature's con- 
sent to remove to Northampton and unite with the Amherst 
Academy. Thereupon the president and about one half of 
Williams' faculty and student body migrated to Amherst College 
which, as the successor of the Amherst Academy, opened her doors 
in 182 1. Yet Amherst was unable to obtain a legislative charter 
until 1825, after four years of bitter fighting against a strong lobby. 

* See memorial in full, Peirce, Appendix, 1 14-134. 
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"Prolonged, serious and diverse were the difficulties which 
beset the laying of the formal foundation of Amherst. . . . 
The endeavor to secure a charter with the right to confer 
degrees was opposed by influences territorial, political and edu- 
cational. The friends of Williams maintained that that col- 
lege was able to All the educational needs of the field to 
which Amherst sought to minister. The friends of Brown 
University were also antagonistic because of the fear that its 
interests would sufifer. Many sons of Massachusetts were 
students at the Rhode Island college. The friends of Har- 
vard were opposed to the granting of the charter, not only 
because of the new college withdrawing students, but also 
because of its orthodox character. In the third decade of the 
last century the Unitarian controversy was at its height. 
The Unitarian was the principal church of Boston and its 
neighborhood; its members represented the intellectual force 
of the Massachusetts and New England metropolis. Their 
influence with the legislature, for a time, succeeded in pre- 
venting the granting of a charter. It was not until the second 
month of the year 1825 that a legislature was secured which 
was inclined to confer upon the college the right to grant 
degrees. It is seldom that opposition so prolonged, so pug- 
nacious, so persistent, and urged on grounds so diverse, has 
been offered to the giving of a charter to a college." * 

In like manner Yale opposed the founding of Wcsleyan at Yale opposes 

Middletown, Conn. : — ^^"^ 

"It was affirmed that a second college was unnecessary, 
and furthermore, that it would be injurious to the first; it 
could rise into distinction and usefulness only by depressing 
Yale to the same extent."* 

Harvard's last great political struggle grew out of the rise of 
Unitarianism in the early part of the nineteenth centiuy and the 
consequent conflicts in the legislature over amendments to the 
coIl^;e charter. 

So at the foundation of Yale the college was a constant source of PoUdcal 
political strife between the colonies of Hartford and New Haven, Yale's incep- 
and suffered greatly upon this account. As the "Collegiate tion. 
Schoole" she was first located at Saybrook, but rivalry soon ran 
so high that the students were scattered among teachers in five 

> Thwing, aSg. 

' History of Edmcaiion m ConnediaU, by Bernard C. Steiner, 342, 343. 
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dififerent towns. In 1716 only three graduated at Saybrook. 
At this Commencement the last tutor resigned, and the institutfen 
was left without a single permanent officer, while the students were 
distributed through the colony. When, in 1717, the trustees voted 
to locate at New Haven, they were met by strong opposition from 
the up-river towns, which were determined that the college should 
be at Hartford, or failing in that, at Wethersfield or Middletown. 
They stirred up the lower house of the legislature to overrule the 
trustees' action. Its vote stood thirty-five for Middletown, thirty- 
two for New Haven and six for Saybrook. Then the governor 
and upper house took a hand and championed the right of the 
trustees to choose their own location. They were aided in this 
position by the opportune arrival at this juncture of Elihu Yale's 
gift, sent to "the Collegiate School at New Haven." But our 
forefathers were not the men to let a little thing like a college stand 
in the way of a fight to the finish. "A splendid commencement" 
was held at New Haven in 17 18. 

"An unpleasant thorn on the rose of the 'splendid com- 
mencement' was the rival commencement held on the same 
day at Wethersfield, where five students were given degrees 
in contemptuous indifference to the proceedings at New 
Haven. Another was the opposition of the Saybrook people 
to the removal of the valuable collection of college books 
from their town. Naturally disappointed at losing the college, 
they resolved to hold on to the library, professing to be ig- 
norant of such an institute as 'Yale College,' by which the 
books were claimed. The Gk)vemor and Council repaired to 
the scene of disturbance and ordered the sheriff to take pos- 
session of the books. This he did, though not without encoun- 
tering much resistance from the populace. To move the books 
to New Haven, it was found necessary to impress unwilling 
men, together with oxen and carts. During the night which 
followed this exciting day, wheels were taken off the carts, 
and bridges were broken down on the road to New Haven, 
and worse than that, about one quarter of the books, with 
many valuable papers, disappeared and were never re- 
covered."* 

Yale continued for many decades thereafter to be drawn into 
the politics, largely theological and sectarian, of Connecticut. 

' UniversUies and their Sons, I, 233. 
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"The college was, throughout this period, a football which Yale long i 
ecclesiastic and civilian, heretic and religionist, conservative political 
and liberal, felt free to kick to and fro. . . . Inquiries, trouble- ^oo^balL 
some, as they were in a large part unnecessary, regarding the 
religious, the moral condition of the college, were set on foot. 
The purpose was not so much to discover the truth as to em- 
barrass the president and his friends." ^ 

The colleges also entered very largely into politics through their Lotteries fc 
applications for lotteries, and the lobbying in connection therewith. ^*^*^- 
The Harvard College Lottery, granted in 1772, which failed be- 
cause of the Revolutionary War, was renewed by the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1794 at the request of ^the college. From this 
lottery the college realized $18,400. In 1806 the college was 
authorized to raise $30,000 by lottery. It received $29,000, with 
which (1811-1813) it erected Holworthy Hall.* 

The history of the nine lotteries in New York State, between How New 
1795 and 1814, so far as they relate to colleges and education ^^^j^h 
generally, is interesting. Their proceeds were devoted, among up lotteries 
other things, to building great post roads through the state ''to 
the territories on the Ohio and Mississippi,'' to aid Union, Colum- 
bia and Hamilton colleges, and numerous schools, and to foimd 
and endow the Literature Fund, which is devoted to aiding acad- 
emies and high schools. The position of manager of a lottery 
was the most lucrative in the gift of the state, and was sought and 
accepted by men of the highest standing. There was much op- 
position to any lotteries, but the beneficent uses to which the money 
was to be put made many good people feel that public lotteries 
were not wrong, although private ones might be. In 1783 the 
New York legislature enacted that, 

"Whereas experience has proved that private lotteries oc- 
casion idleness >and dissipation, and have been productive of 
frauds and impositions, each and every lottery, other than 
such as shall be authorized by the Legislature, shall be 
deemed a common and public nuisance," 

and was forbidden under severe penalties. 

Here was a magnificent opportunity for our early colleges to Took taint 

have scorned "tainted money," but, on the contrary, the only ^^^^* 

New York colleges. Union, Hamilton and Columbia, joined 

> Thwing, Z49, 151. * Quincy, U, 273, 39a, 393. 
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forces in lobbying the lotteries through the legislature. The later 
lotteries were passed almost entirely through the influence of Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott, president of Union College for sixty-two years, 
and admittedly one of the greatest of our college presidents, 
backed by the friends of Hamilton and Columbia. In 1805 ^^ 
legislature authorized four lotteries, of $20,000 each, for Union 
College. 

Public feeling had become so strong that it required all of Dr. 
Nott's great p)ersonal influence to lobby through the act of April 
13, 1 814, authorizing the payment of $200,000 to Union College 
and $40,000 to Hamilton. Columbia's serious objection to the 
granting of so large a sum of money to the other colleges, imless 
she was included in the benefits of the act, jeopardized the passing 
of the law, and to pacify her she was given a tract of land owned 
by the state somewhere in the backwoods of Manhattan Island, 
and spoken of as being within a few miles of the city. The 
notorious lobbying for this lottery so aroused public sentiment 
throughout the state that the lottery for a long time was practically 
a failure and provoked much litigation. But the old Hoosack 
Botanical Garden, thus given to Columbia to placate her, now 
lies between Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets and Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues in New York City, Borough of Manhattan, is 
worth millions of dollars and constitutes a large part of Colum- 
bia's endowment. 

Princeton, Yale and Rutgers in like manner directly benefited 
by lotteries; and Brown for twenty years sought to get one au- 
thorized for its assistance, but was unsuccessful. 

This review of the politico-theological history of some of our 
colleges will help us, as we proceed, to realize how absolutely 
unfitted our forefathers would have been to conduct the wonderful 
educational campaign of the last forty years. Under their con- 
ception, only one sect could govern a college, with a possible 
privilege to children of those of other Protestant sects to share its 
blessings — on terms. The admission of a Roman Catholic 
or unconverted Jew was quite foreign to their ideas. Under their 
theories we could not, as to-day, build on the broad, non-sectarian, 
non-political foundation of national, state and municipal taxation. 
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nor could we gather our largest funds and donations for the same 
institution from Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
and from those of no church affiliations. 

Under these early conditions the Carnegie fund of $1 5,000,000, Carnegie 
for pensioning off the aged professors of non-denominational ''^'*- 
institutions, would have been useless. Now, some of the colleges 
that were proudest of their denominationalism, and most insistent 
uiK)n it, are prompt to disavow it that they may share in this fund. 
It is even a question whether the terms of the gift were not framed 
to bring about this very result. 

It is to our honor that the great educational movement of to-day Forefathers 
is non-political, non-sectarian, and not for any one class or con- sp™at!on *"' 
dition. The New England forefathers have furnished us the in- not methods. 
spiration, but not the methods. The sacred ness and value of 
education, even according to their own narrow limits and ideas of 
it, led them to lay down a broad and solid foundation. Educa- 
tion for all classes, without limitation, for its own best uses and * 
in the broadest humanitarian sense, is the beautiful and durable 
superstructure which we have reared upon this base. It clearly 
shows the sterling character of their work, — tinged as it was by 
the bigotry and narrowness of the times, — that the English Bible, 
the English school and the English language are more and more 
supreme in our land, although the unmixed descendants of our 
New England forefathers represent but a very small and constantly 
decreasing percentage of our present population. 
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Until very recent times our colleges started in the direst poverty. 
This was especially true of the earlier institutions, founded at a 
time when the colonies suffered greatly from lack of money and 
material wealth. It was not their riches, endowments and build- 
ings that made the colleges, but the missionary spirit and self- 
denial of the few, miserably paid members of the faculties, who 
sacrificed all material comforts, all hope of worldly advanoementy 
and oftentimes their lives and the welfare of their families, that 
they might thoroughly train their few pupils for a great life's 
work in regenerating a lost world. We may measure their earnest- 
ness by the depth of their sacrifices; and the poverty of the in- 
stitutions by the small sums relatively that they obtained from the 
men after whom they were named. Harvard received from the 
estate of John Harvard less than £apo, and some booka; Yale 
from Governor Yale about ^£500; and Dartmouth, from Lord 
Dartmouth, fifty guineas. But all these amounts were in cash, 
and demonstrate the value then put upon actual money. In 
1803 the College of Rhode Island voted that a donation of 
five thousand dollars, within one year, should entitie the donor to 
name the college. The sum was given by Mr. Ificholas Brown 
and the college was named after him. 

In her early poverty Harvard was but the prototype of most 
of her successors. 

"Their history is a story of small beginnings made in pov- 
erty; of hard struggles to secure funds for either endowment 
or immediate expenditure; of a success usually moderate in 
such endeavors; of expenses frequentiy exceeding income; 
of economies at times foolish in method, at times wise, but 
usually necessary; of constant anxieties borne by oflken — 
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anxieties at times which crush; of inability to keep cove- 
nants, either expressed or implied ; and of consequent suffering 
of teachers — sufferings imder which teachers find the sup- 
port in the value of the high commissions entrusted to them. 
Such is the outline of the financial history of the American 
college." * 

We cannot imderstand how absolutely the colleges depended ] 
upon the personality of their teaching force, unless we study the 
actual amounts of their endowments. The cash donations to our 
coUeges in the seventeenth centxuy were about ;£7ooo, Q.T.,' 
nearly two sevenths of which came from England. The bequest 
of Sir Matthew Holworthy, £1000, was the largest single gift 
received in that century. Between 1719 and 1726, Thomas 
HoUis gave Harvard ^£4840, the largest sum received during its 
first himdred years, and sufficient to endow two professorships and 
a considerable number of scholarships. 

Yale's first donation in money consisted of the cash necessary 1 
to purchase and import the nails and glass for her first building. 
The other material of the building and the labor of erecting it 
came from the neighborhood. 

The early gifts were small, and frequently in "country pay." ] 
At Harvard they included cotton cloth, a piece of plate valued at ^ 
£3 85., a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver tipt jug, one great 
salt and one small trencher salt, thirty ewe sheep, one pewter 
flagon, one pair of globes, a silver tankard, two silver goblets, 
and a legacy "obtained in horses," ^^i. Many legacies 
are mentioned which are marked in the College Book as 
"never recovered," "the college obtained nothing," "not re- 
ceived imtil fifty years afterwards," "not received in the whole, 
until 1775" (ninety-four years).' Legacies and donations of 
nine shillings and upwards are spoken of. 

In 1830 Yale's entire available funds, excluding land, were only ^ 
$1 7,856.26. For her treasurer's first formal statement of her funds * 
and of her receipts and expenses, see Appendix No. I. Her net 
receipts, including $11,735.30 from tuition, were $19,471.47, and 
her expenditures, $20,309.06, leaving a deficit of $837.59. 

» Thwing, 323. 

• Old Tenor: a pound Old Tenor being worth about $3.33. 

» Quincy, I, 5x0-513- 
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The funds of Princeton on November 9, 1797, consisted of 
$17,733.31 in government stock, two shares of Bank of New York 
stock, bonds from sundry individuals, amounting to ;£i448.7.6. 
($3862.33), and $305.74 in cash. About $4000 belonged to the 
general fimd, and the balance to certain trust funds for the edu- 
cation of poor and pious young men for the gospel ministry. 
In 1800 Princeton's actual income from funds of the college so 
called was $252.67, and in 1808, $174.50.^ 

In September, 1802, the trustees authorized Dr. Maclean to 
select from the material remaining after the rebuilding of the 
college such parts as might be necessary for the building of an 
observatory, and that $200 be placed at his disposal to enable 
him to build it.* 

Dr. Thwing estimates (p. 324) that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the whole amount of the productive funds of all 
the colleges was probably less than $500,000. 

The poverty of the colleges is further shown by the small num- 
ber and poor pay of their faculties. At Harvard, Nathaniel 
Eaton, the first schoolmaster, had only an usher for his assistant. 
President Dunster had two tutors. Formerly the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and master of arts were both taken in course 
and meantime the candidates continued to reside and teach in the 
college. The Hollis professor of divinity had a salary of £^ per 
annum. 

In his letter to Governor Winthrop, dated "7 bris. i8th, 1643," 
President Dunster shows that he had received no salary except 
from the tolls upon the ferry between Charlestown and Cambridge, 
which had dropped from £fio to £y>, then to ;g45, and finally to 
£^y> per annum.' 

Even the presidents had to take "country pay." Parents set- 
tled for tuition in produce and cattle, such as "a barrel of pork," 
"a old cow," "turkey henes," "two wether goatts," "a bush, of 
parsnapes," "a ferkinge of butter," "a red ox," "appelles," "a 
ferking of soap," "rose watter," "three pecks of peasse," "beaffe," 
"fouer shotes from the farm," "tobacko," etc.* Such gifts made 



> Maclean, II, 27, 31. 
' Maclean, II, 44. 



• Probably O. T. Pcircc, Appendix, 15. 

* Thayer, 39. 
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in country produce or in animals were available at the commons, 
or were tiuned over to the members of the faculty as part pay. 
This was to be expected when barter was the usual form of ex- 
change. Sometimes, however, there were complaints that a little 
more cash and a little less of produce would be acceptable. For 
such a complaint from Harvard's second president, Chauncy, to 
the legislature, in 1655, within a year after his inauguration, 
see Quincy, I, 468. 

President Dunster's accounts show that one '* Reader and Fel- Numbci 
low" was paid £56.13.8. in six years; another fellow ;£26 in three ^^^ * 
years, and another £4 for one half year.* 

In 1708, when Leverett was made president, there were five 
fellows, who included the three tutors. 

In 1780 the salaries of Harvard's faculty (three professors, four 
tutors and a librarian) aggregated less than $2800. That was 
what they were entitled to in gold or silver. They were paid, 
however, that year, in pa()er currency at seventy-five to one. 
This discount afterwards rose to one hundred and sixty to one, 
and even higher, and caused a great loss to the funds and faculties 
of the colleges, some of the institutions being permanently crippled 
by these losses. 

Large salaries were not often paid, even in comparatively recent Yale fac 
years and by important colleges. In 1830 Yale was the largest J**^^** ^ 
institution in the country, with three hundred and forty-six stu- 
dents, fourteen professors and twelve tutors. Yet all she paid for 
instruction was $11,735.30, for her twenty-six instructors, an 
average of about $450. His salary was usually the professor's 
only source of income. He could not make large sums, as now, 
by outside writing, publications, text-books, lectures, etc. He had 
to live on his salary, and was lucky if he got that promptly and 
in cash. 

In 1822-1823 the Princeton faculty consisted of Doctor Linds- Princetc 
ley, acting president, Mr. Maclean, and three tutors. Upon these "* ^^"' 
men devolved the teaching of all four classes. 

The varied duties that were put upon a single individual can 
be imagined from the following description of Dartmouth's first 
president: — 

» Quincy, I, 456. 
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"In this condition Wheelock was at once the man of destiny 
and of service. All functions were performed by him. He 
was the universal executive — scholastic, civil, educational, 
domestic. In one of the college buildings was kept a store. 
Upon him the care of it fell. He was the farmer, the miller^ 
and the lumberman at the saw-mill. The commons was a 
branch of his family kitchen ; of it he was steward. He was 
treasurer, professor of divinity, and pastor of the church. He 
essentially was the Board of Trustees and the faculty. If any 
student was to be reprimanded, he was the one to deal the 
blow ; if the gates of the college property were out of order, 
he was the one to mend them ; and if the pigs did damage 
to the neighbors, he was the one to put the pigs back in their 
pen, to settle damages, and to pour balm on injured feelings. 
These and similar works, with necessary changes of empha^, 
were the works of Wheelock imtil his death in 1779.''* 

The classes were small and the size of the student body varied 
greatly. Harvard had no graduates in the classes of 1644, 1648, 
1672, 1682 and 1688. She had one in the classes of 1652 and 
1654. She had four in the class of 1704, and five in the class of 
1713. In her first one hundred and twenty years, she had only 
two classes that were over forty, the largest being 1724 with 
forty-five. There were only seven graduated in the classes of 
1672 to 1674 inclusive. Her classes from 1745 to 1754 averaged 
twenty-four; for the next eight years twenty-seven. For the 
corresponding periods of eight years each, Yale's classes averaged 
twenty-one and thirty-two respectively.* For the sizes of the 
faculties and student bodies from 1820 to 1850 inclusive see page 

135- 
Although the number of their graduates was small, Dr. Thwing 

thus sums up the net results of the first one hundred and forty 

years of our colleges: — 

**The worth of the contribution of the higher education 
down to the beginning of the War of the Revolution lies in 
the training of men. The colleges had not become the nurses 
of scholarship ; they were obliged to be content with trying to 
achieve the human purpose of the formation of character." • 

The faculties were small, composed of men who could not 

specialize, and who were neither liberaUy nor regularly paid ; but 



* Thwing, X41. 



• Quincy, 11, 46a. 



» Thwing, 159. 
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the personal influence of the professocs upon dbe m&niml 
students was usually very strong. Tins is nnticrd in all dbe ear- 
lier biographies and coQ^e histories, which arc Yxrptf deio t tii 
to the lives and personal diaracteristics of the mfihrrt of dbe 
faculty. Many oi these kamed men were alraast as widefy aad 
favorably known throughout the vJIkjgts as arc dbe W M irwfii 
athletic coaches and captains of football teams of to-daj, aad 
students went from one coD^e to another to be wader dbe !&- 
struction of some weO-known professor or scholar, 
they now seek the athletic training and ryarfaing of 
collie. 

We can never restore vny bjJkf diese fEatwnes oi car 
coU^es with their small classes and smal famfcif^ T¥e 
conditions could not prei^ to-day in coflc^es of e«cB SBale 
The boarding-school-divinity-school features, vidb §€01^30^^ faz- 
ging, commons and odier rlements, ha^e c ntii d j diaj30e»l Hoe 
parental form of the "schoole, " and the sodbd. reizr>s§. pr^fearal 
and colonial environments which ccfatroQtd h ha^rt We-rwr pt-^a^ 
away. We should not attempt to mire fhm. a-x r^tzsg fj tae 
shadow when the substance has deputed, E::r ire rs^ ^^^ aini^ 
secure the same ^)lendid educational tnir^r-^ Sgr tie ^z/^ryyutL **''^* '^ 
and some attention to hb personal fife at ovfSrge-, br y><sQe zgrw i^ji 



* tfrw 



r.iuimi 



common-sense method, thoroi^hly in zcj:Tjri^ with cbe tf^crii '.^ 
our own times. Otherwise it cannot be eSectrrt. Tzfsi pp?«r^t 
anal3rsis and history are principallT to «hr/w wiat w^re tie ^-jtzjkz 
conditions, how far we hare gotten from ^V^^ irad ir/v }:::i.pr..l^ 
cable their methods are to our chacjeed st:2atk«L If ve tklxzk 
this, it will be easier to under^taoi that, irstia.'f 'li dlr^.w v. 
ancient traditions, we shouH seek to restore Lvfr-o-f::;^ Tri-r.;.'^ 
in college education by apphiisz to tbtte p!r>>>trii v>t rrjffjx/'jx 
which have been found essential zzA '^j'.'-j^sd^^', \:. v^r 'rm% r:k,t 
on lik? problems. We 5houk: far^ ibt li.-ir.^ try: ir^s^-^ze tiutrr. •>% 
discover what is wrong and the c2L'j.%5rt ':,f tiit *n-j;:» <..-,.-: .: v>t u^ /,;t- 
tion is not plainly immtfil^Vit. ^t :rr^^x tj^A T*f\t ,.-,*-. »* r.^^^^ 
found, and i^-iscly and firmh- ^.y^ZifL zzjt z*:zzj:fiy. 
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OUR EARLIER COLLEGES.* THEIR EXAMINATIONS — HARKING 
SYSTEMS — HOURS — VACATIONS AND COMMENCEMENTS 

In the earlier colleges there were examinations at the end of 
each term and of every year, and usually at the end of each year 
on all the preceding work. Seniors were examined at the end of 
the course upon all their four years' work. At first this was a 
pubUc examination, wherein they must be ready to answer ques- 
tions by any one, whether connected with the coUege or not, on 
any of their four years' studies.* 

"Those who then stood candidates to be graduates were to 
attend in the Hall for certain hours on Mondays and on Tues- 
days, three weeks together towards the middle of June, which 
were called weeks of visitation ; so that all comers that pleased 
might examine their skill in the languages and sciences, which 
they now pretended unto ; and usually some or other of the 
overseers of the college would on purpose visit them, while they 
were thus doing what they called, sitting of solstices." ' 

In 1650 the overseers of Harvard first ordered a visitation. 

** Between the loth of June, and the Commencement,' from 
nine o'clock to eleven in the forenoon, and from one to three 
in the afternoon of the second and third days of the week, all 
scholars of two years' standing shall sit in the Hall to be ex- 
amined by all comers in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues, 
and in Rhetoric, Lopjic and Physics; and they that expect to 
proceed Batchelors that year to be examined of their sufficiency 
according to the laws of the College; and such as expect to 
proceed Master of Arts to exhibit theu* synopsis of acts re- 
quired by the laws of the college." 

> This custom of turning the seniors over to outsiders for a general examina- 
tion continued in the colleges for many generations. The examination at the end 
of senior year upon all the studies of the course was still the rule in Williams 
in 1850 (Porter, 23). 

' Mather, Magnolia, B. IV, 127, 128, quoted in Peirce, Appendix, 43. 

» Then the last Tuesday in July. 
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The qualifications for Bachelors were as follows : — Early r 

"Every scholar that, on proof, is found able to read the ?otTb 
original of the Old and New Testament into the Latin tongue, and M. 
and to resolve them logically, withal being of honest life and 
conversation, and at any public act hath the approbation of 
the Overseers and Masters of the college, may be invested 
with his first degree." 

This examination was chiefly upon theology and the Scriptures, 

and almost exclusively by clergymen. It was fitting that a class 

which had been taught solely by clergymen, and constantly trained 

for four years in divinity and sermonizing, and of whom from 

fifty to seventy-five per cent were to become clergymen, should be 

finally examined by the neighboring ministers who would soon 

have to pass on their professional fitness and ordain them. The 

candidate for master of arts was required to study an additional 

year, or till such time as he 

"giveth up in writing a synopsis or summary of Logic, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry and 
Astronomy, and is ready to defend his theses or positions, 
withal skilled in the originals, as aforesaid, and still continues 
honest and studious, at any public act, after trial, he shall be 
capable of the second degree." * 

For some of the questions to be discussed by the candidates for 

X.I.A. in 1742 see Appendix No. II. 

" A p)erfect recitation counted 100 or X, a partial one 50 Early m 
or five, a very painful, unsatisfactory attempt to answer a ing systi 
Fizzle, complete failure a Flunk. Two complete Flunks 
during the entire four years of the course, would prevent the 
attaining of an Honor at graduation, even if p)erfect in every 
other respect. . . . No student was entitled to know his 
actual standing while still a member of college, and when the 
morning after our graduation, I called upon Dr. Hopkins to Sumami 
ascertain my own standing for the four years, and he then, not used 
for the first time, addressed me as Mr. Porter, (for the term 
Mr. was never applied by the faculty to any undergraduate),* 
I felt most sadly that my college life was ended." • 

* Thayer, 32. 

' This is eridently a continuance of No. 15 of Harvard's first Laws, Liberties 
and Orders, as follows: "15. Every scholar shall be called by his surname only 
till he be invested with his first degree, except he be a fellow-commoner, or knight's 
eldest son, or of superior nobility." 

* Porter, as, S3. 
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Long after 1850, in Williams College (which may be taken as 
a fair example), college prayers were conducted twice every day 
of each term. During the entire summer term, from June i to 
August 20, morning prayers were held at 5.15; at the beginning 
of the fall term at 5.45, and, as the days grew shorter, at three dif- 
ferent intervals were changed to 6, 6.15 and 6.30 A.M., and even 
then lamps were required in the pulpit. The chapel was very 
cold in winter, for it would take the fire at least half an hour to 
make the building comfortable for the fifteen-minute service; 
hence there was no fire. As the days lengthened into spring, the 
service was changed back to the earlier hours, thus reversing the 
order of the fall. All classes, except the senior, had a recitation 
directly thereafter, in the hour preceding breakfast^ 

The history of college absences, vacations and commencements 
is an interesting one. As already shown, Harvard's early laws 
forbade any student to leave the town of Cambridge without the 
express permission of his tutor, or, in his absence, the call of his 
parents or guardians. It is doubtful whether in the beginning at 
Harvard there was any regular vacation, even in the summer. It 
ap()ears to have been a sort of continuous performance, with fre- 
quent and irregular absences at the convenience or necessity of 
the individual students or their families. This continued for at 
least one hundred and twenty-five years. 

The laws of Harvard of 1734 provided that: — 

"Those scholars who live within ten miles of the college, may 
have four days in a month to visit their friends. Those who 
live from ten to twenty miles, may have leave for the purpose 
aforesaid, once a quarter, not to exceed ten days each time; 
those who live fifty miles and upwards may have leave for like 
purpose twice a year, not to exceed twenty-one days each time, 
imless a longer time should, in the judgment of the President 
and their respective tutors be thought necessary. Provided 
nevertheless, no undergraduate in ordinary cases, shall have 
leave to be absent so as to omit his declamation or analysis." ' 

It was, until a comparatively recent period, the custom to have 
the village tailor or tailoress come to the home and make up the 
men's and boys' clothes from material usually produced in the 



' Porter, 34. 



' Peirce, Appendix, 130. 
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house. In early days the thrifty mother carded the wool, or 
hetcheled the flax, spun the yam or thread, wove the cloth and 
even made the garments. It was this custom of making the 
clothes at home that is referred to in the following resolution of 
Harvard's overseers adopting, in 1766, a report of a special com- 
mittee of the faculty. 

"That to prevent the great inconveniences attending some 
of the scholars going home at one time and some at another in 
the Spring and Fall to procure clothing, etc., as they have here- 
tofore been permitted to do, it is proposed that there shall be 
a short vacation in the Spring and Fall, and that in term Time 
no scholar shall go out of Cambridge unless upon some very 
special occasion; and that liberty be granted therefor at a 
meeting of the President, Professor and Tutors, by the major 
part of them. By these regulations the scholars will not be At less < 
absent from college more in the course of a year than they are Pf ^s© ^o 
according to the present practice, and yet they will be at less ^^^' 
expense for diet." 

Harvard's laws of 181 6 provided that there should be three Vacatioi 
vacations, the first, four weeks and two days from commence- ^*^*^ 
ment, then the last Wednesday of August; the second, seven 
weeks from the fourth Friday in December; the third, three weeks 
from the third Friday in May. By the same rules the first quarter 
began on the last Friday in June, the second on the first Friday 
in October, the third, on the second Friday in December and the 
fourth on the first Friday in April. 

There was a good reason for the long winter vacations. The Long va 
New England school year formerly covered about twelve weeks ^*°"? '" 
of compulsory teaching, largely by college imdergraduates, who teaching 
were thus helped to defray their expenses. By taking five or six 
additional weeks from the winter term they were able to teach 
the whole of the required school year. The long winter vacations 
continued in Amherst College to and including the winter of 1870- 
187 1, and in other colleges until about the same date. 

No one could be absent from any college exercises or from his No cuts 
room during study periods without excuse. This continued at 
Harvard until after 1863. Until recently, if a student left Cam- 
bridge over Sunday, he must bring back a written certificate from 
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the person with whom he spent the Sabbath, showing that the 
absentee had attended church twice while away. The same rule 
applied at Yale.* 

Harvard's first commencement was held, according to Peirce 
(p. 9), on the second Tuesday of August, 1642 ; according to Samuel 
A. Green (Massachusetts Historical Society, May 9, 1895), in 
October of that year. 

It is thus described in Winthrop's Journal, II, 87, 88.' 

"Nine bachelors commenced at Cambridge; they were yoimg 
men of good hope, and p)erformed their acts, so as to give good 
proof of their proficiency in the tongues and arts. The 
General Court had settled a government or superintendency 
over the College, viz : all the magistrates and elders over the 
six nearest churches and the President, or the greatest part of 
these. Most of them were now present at this first Commence- 
ment, and dined at the College with the scholars' ordinary 
commons, which was done of purpose for the students' encour- 
agement, etc., and it gave good content to all. At this Com- 
mencement, complaint was made to the Governors of two yoimg 
men, of good quality, lately come out of England, for foul mis- 
behavior, in swearing and ribaldry speeches, etc., for which, 
though they were adulti, they were corrected [flogged] in the 
College, and sequestered etc., for a time." 

The time of holding commencements at Harvard varied be- 
tween 1642 to 1 714, being sometimes before and sometimes after 
the summer vacation, and, for various periods, on the last 
Tuesdays of July; the second Tuesdays of August; the first 
Wednesday of July, etc. In 1714 it was changed to the last 
Wednesday of August, because there was less heat at that seasoo* 

College commencements were serious affairs, lasting all day. 
For the fifty-four theses of the first class of nine graduates at 
Harvard in 1642, see Peirce, Appendix, 42-48. At the Harvard 
commencement on August 26, 181 8, fifty took part. At the com- 
mencement of July 15, 1863, there were twenty-nine exercises by 
the students, comprising nine essays, eight disputations, seven 
disquisitions and six orations. 

These long-drawn-out commencement exercises seem to have 
given everybody enormous appetites, being followed almost from 

* Four Years (U Yak, 1869, 581. » Sec Peirce, Appendix, 36. 
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''Having been informed thai the cnstom takes wp m dbe oA- 
lege, npt used in any other univeisitics,^ for the asHKBOCDto 
have plumb cake, is dishonorable to the ooOe^ 
to wise men, and chargeaMe to the parems of the 
the corporation do therefore put an end to that ctxsusm. Mad do 
hereby order that no c ommriif cr or other sdbolar sJbaJI kaie 
any such cakes in their studies or chambcxs: and diat H airr 
scholar shall o£Fend therein, the cake shafl be takes fron 
him, and he shall moreover payto the College twestT siolfiD^ 
for each such o£Fence." 

In 1722 an ordinance was passed ^for lefciiimii g dbe eztErra- 
gancys of commencements" and prundmg "diat no prrpaiatico 
nor provision of either Plumb Cake, or Roasted, Bojicd or hakid 
Meates, or Pyes of any kind, shal be made by any Coimiipnrer^ 
nor shall he have ''distilled Lyquors" or ^^any compofiirioo these- 
with." » 

Judge Wingate, of Har\'ard's dass of 1759, thus describal com- 
mencement in his time : — 

"I do not recollect now any part erf the public exercises 00 Ewrrtbing 
Commencement day to be in Eng^h, exce^^ing the President's *» Lann. 
Prayers at opening and dosing the services. Xext after the 
Prayer followed the Salutatory Oration in Latin, by one of 
the candidates for the first degree. This office mas assigned by 
the President, and was supposed to be given to him who was 
the best orator in the class. Then followed a Syllogistic 
Disputation in Latin, in which four or five or more of those 
who were distinguished as good scholars in the class, were 
appointed by the President as Respondents, to whom were 
assigned certain questions which the Res{>ondents maintained, 
and the rest of the class severally opix)sed, and endeavored to 
invalidate. This was conducted wholly in Latin, and in the 
form of Syllogisms and Theses. At the close of the Dispu- 
tation, the President usually added some remarks in Latin. 
After these exercises, the President conferred the degrees. I 
do not recollect any Forensic Disputation or a Poem or Ora- 
tion s[x>ken in English whilst I was in college. . . When the 

> This must have referred to the Enghsh universities, for Harvard was then 
the only college in the country, and there were no universities. 
» Thayer, 54. 
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disputations were going on, the President had often occasion 
to interpose, and set the disputants right, as to the sense of the 
question agitated, and as to the arguments produced by the 
opponents. This was always done in Latin. And I bdieve 
that, during the course of the public exercises, the President 
always took occasion to express his sentiments generally upon 
the questions imder discussion, and thereby displayed his 
talents at disputation, and his readiness in discoursing in a 
learned language. I am satisfied that President Holyoke 
was ever considered as conducting this part of his office with 
ability and reputation. He never appeared to be at a loss for 
thoughts or language to express himself properly as occasion re- 
quired." * 

The governor of the colony attended Harvard's conmiencements 
from the very beginning, with his suite and many other notables. 
More and more commencement became one of the important 
events of the year and was regarded as one of the chief holidays. 
It was the one great day in the college year. For descriptions of 
how it became the occasion for a sort of county fair, with horse 
racing, gambling and even bull baiting, see Thayer, 54, and 
Maclean, II, 80. 

As it existed about i860, it is well described by Henry Ward 
Beecher in his Norwood. All this is important as showing the 
pressure there was upon students to obtain honors at commence- 
ment. This was a real stimulus to good work throughout the 
course. College honors, which then were principally conunence- 
ment honors, meant something to the young men. Relatively 
commencement was even more important than the chief football 
event of to-day. The present condition is well stated in the Briggs 
Report, to be considered fully hereafter, which says: — 

**The fact that ambitious students find little incentive to take 
honors is one of the glaring failures of our [Harvard] system. 
If honors were widely and truly attractive, we should have 
fewer students of high rank devoting a large proportion of 
their time to elementary work and we should rouse the ambi- 
tion of undergraduates to get in college a thorough training in 
at least one subject." 

It is also important as showing how college ideals have changed. 

Commencement day and commencement honors are practicaUy 

» Pcirce, 307, 311. 
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nothing in our time. Formerly the best-known man in college Changes in 
was the best scholar or the best speaker and writer. To-day he co"^pf ce^• 

'^ ^ ment ideals 

is the best athlete, and scholarly attainments have taken compara- and idols. 
tively a low place. The result upon the student body can easily 
be seen, especially if approached from the standpoint of the stu- 
dents themselves. Conversation with them is practically and 
chiefly about almost everything except their studies. It cannot 
well be otherwise, considering the atmosphere which surrounds 
them from the time they enter college and which they have had 
little part in making. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

OUR EARLIER COLLEGES! COURSES OF STUDY — ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING — DEBATING SOCIETIES 

irsi a The requisites for college entrance in early times are treated 

e-ycar ^ Chapter XIX. We speak here only of the course of studies in 
the colleges themselves. At first the Harvard course was divided 
into three classes, known as the sophisters, sophomores (or sophi- 
mores) and freshmen. About 1654 the sophisters were divided 
into senior sophisters and junior sophisters, and those names were 
used in the Harvard catalogue until 1850, after which the names 
senior class and junior class were adopted. The names senior 
sophisters and junior sophisters were used in the Yale rules and 
laws until 1835, and then dropped. 

li class At first it was the custom to assign each class to a particular 

tutor who taught it in everything, and primarily had entire charge 
of its absences, excuses and other discipline. As already shown, 
every one must attend morning and evening prayers in "his 
tutor's" room; and no one could go out of Cambridge without 
"his tutor's leave" ; and in case of doubt on any subject, the stu- 
dents must inquire "modestly of their tutors." Thus each class 
of these young boys was under the control and guidance of a single 
tutor, very much as the pupils in a day-school are in charge of one 
teacher, who hears recitations, preserves order and has control of 
all the children in a particular grade or room. This custom con- 
tinued in Harvard until 1766. 

a fees As new or higher subjects were introduced, there was frequently 

an extra or further charge for tuition payable directly to the teacher. 
This was forbidden in the foundation of Harvard's first professor- 
ship, that of the Hollis Chair of Divinity, 1722, but expressly 
allowed four years later in the foundation of the Hollis Chair of 
Mathematics, except as to the divinity students. For the other 
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students the fee was not to exceed forty shillings per annum.* 
This extra charge was almost universal in relation to foreign lan- 
guages. 

** Until the establishment of the Smith professorship the 
teachers of modem languages were not regarded as college 
officers. The tuition was extramural. Tutors taught such 
students as might come to them, and with the students they 
made their own arrangements without reference to college 
studies or regulations."* 

The curriculum under the first president of Harvard is found Harvard' 
in her first laws, and is thus paraphrased by President Quincy : ' — ^ ^^^^^ 

"The exercises of the students had the aspect of a theological 
rather than a literary institution. They were practiced twice 
a day in reading the Scriptures, giving an account of their 
proficiency and experience in practical and spiritual truths, 
accompanied by theoretical observations on the language and 
logic, of the sacred writings. They were carefully to attend 
God's ordinances and be examined on their profiting; com- 
monplacing the sermons and repeating them publicly in the 
hall. The studies of the first year were logic, physics, ety- 
mology, syntax, and practice on the principles of grammar. 
Those of the second year, ethics, politics, prosody and dialects, 
practice of poesy, and Chaldee. Those of the third, arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, exercises in style, composition, 
epitome, both in prose and verse, Hebrew, and Syriac. 

**In every year and every week of the College course, every 
class was practiced in the Bible and catechetical divinity ; also 
in history in the winter, and in the nature of plants in the 
summer. Rhetoric was taught by lectures in every year, and 
each student was required to declaim once a month. Such 
were the principles of education established in the college 
under the authority of Dunster. Nor does it appear that they 
were materially changed during the whole of the seventeenth 
century." 

For the Harvard curriculum of 1726 and between 1737 and 1769, Later 
and for Yale's in 1720, 1726 and 1776, see Appendix, No. IH. courses. 

The course of studies as laid down in the Harvard laws of 1816, 
with the text-books, was fully set forth in forty lines, including the 
following for freshman year: — 

" 3. Q. Horatius Flaccus, Editio Expurgata, 8vo" I 

> Pdice, Appendix, 95, 98. ' Thwing, 308. ' Quincy, I, 190. 
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In the Harvard catalogue of 1905-1906, the description of the 

curriculum of the college fills one htindred and twenty pages. 

Yale's «arly Yale's laws of 1720 directed that all undergraduates and bach- 

cumculum. ^^qxs should publicly repeat sermons in the hall in their course, 

and be constantly examined on the Sabbath at evening prayer; and 

that no scholar should use the English tongue in the college with 

his fellow-scholars, unless he be called to a public exercise, proper 

to be attended in the English tongue, but scholars in their chambers 

and when they were together should talk in Latin. About the 

middle of the eighteenth century it was ordered that on Fridays 

each undergraduate, in his order, about six at a time, should de- 

claim in the hall in Latin, Greek or Hebrew, and in no other 

language without special leave. 

Mathematics Apparently all the mathematics (arithmetic, geometry and 

at Harvard, astronomy) of the Harvard course was contained in the senior 

year as above stated, until the Hollis professorship of mathematics 

was established in 1726. Following the Revolutionary War what 

is known as the English mathematics was introduced, and in the 

second quarter of the nineteenth century the French. 

Princeton in The Princeton course in 1822 covered arithmetic, geography 

'^''' and English grammar throughout the freshman and sophomore 

years, with geometry during the first half of the junior year and 

during the whole of the senior year, but ''All the classes were 

examined on a portion of the Holy Scripture on the Sabbath."^ 

Prof. Tyler Professor William S. Tyler, Amherst, 1830, than whom there 

on courses m ^^^ ^^ more competent historian, thus describes the course of 

study in his day: — 

'' Greek, Latin and Mathematics, six times a week, with a 
little natural philosophy at the end, and perhaps a little rhetoric 
and logic in the middle, was the curriculum for the first three 
years, and mental and moral philosophy, with a sprinkUng 
of theology and political economy, was the course for the fourth 
year. The Graeca Minora was the Greek required for enter- 
ing, and the Graeca Majora was the Greek studied after ad- 
mission in every New England college, and I doubt not in 
every college in the United States. Chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, zoology, palaeontology and the other obgies had 

* Maclean, II, 204. 
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not yet begun to distract the minds of students; and labora- 
tories, museums, cabinets, collections of natural history, were 
to be the growth of the next half century. The idea of a uni- 
versity with studies wholly elective, for boys fresh from the 
farm and the shop, or, at best, just out of the high school and 
the academy, had not yet dawned upon the darkened mmds 
of presidents and professors, or even of the most progressive 
sophomores and freshmen. High schools were comparatively 
few in Massachussetts. Academies were springing up rapidly 
in the larger towns, and theological seminaries were just com- 
ing into existence. Young men hitherto fitted for coUege, and 
studied divinity, chiefly under the instruction of such pastors 
as Dr. Backus and Dr. Hooker of Connecticut, and Father 
Hallock of Plainfleld, Dr. Morse of Charlestown, and Dr. 
Emmons of Franklin, Massachussetts." ^ 

The first academic chairs of chemistry were founded at Princeton First chain 
in 1795, at Columbia in 1802, at Yale in 1803. The first chair of ^^ ^rtain 
ancient and modem history was the McLean professorship in 
Harvard in 1839. Between 1820 and 1835 economics were in- 
troduced into Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, Princeton 
and Williams. Instruction in French was offered in Harvard in 
1780, but there was no chair established until 181 5. The modem 
elective courses have been established under the present president 
of Harvard. It is not necessary to indicate the courses now of- 
fered by our large universities; the last catalogue of Harvard 
contains over 800 pages and that of Yale almost 800 pages. 

In no particular was Individual Training more wisely and Composi- 
thoroughly applied by our earlier colleges, or with larger and finer publicroeak- 
practical results for the student, than in English composition and ing. 
public speaking; and in this the debating societies played an im- 
portant part. 

In the earlier days, when most of the students were to become Common- 
derg3rmen, and it was hoped that every one might follow this ^^°* 
profession, it was natural that much time and attention should 
be given to public speaking and to writing themes. At Harvard 
all the students were compelled to commonplace the sermons and 
repeat them publicly in the hall. Much the same course was 
pursued at the other colleges. Whether this was to teach them 
theology or composition does not clearly appear. 

' Hiatorical Reriew at Amhent Semi-centennial, 1871. 
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The variety of these exercises in public speaking and writing 
shows in the old commencement programs, where there were 
orations in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, disputations, conferences, 
disquisitions, dialogues, poems, discussions, compositions and 
theses, fifty or more taking part or having appointments at one 
commencement. 

Moreover, each of the older colleges was divided into two camps 
by the two literary or debating societies which each institution con- 
tained. The incoming freshman class was at once apportioned, 
usually by lot or by alternate names, to these societies, which were 
really the literary and forensic arenas of the college and were in many 
respects among the most important educational features connected 
with them. These societies maintained good libraries which, if 
not as large as that of the college, were better selected, and con- 
tained more general reading and were more helpful to the students, 
partly because they were governed by the students themselves 
and hence were made more accessible. As substantially every 
undergraduate belonged to one or the other of these debating 
societies and there were few outside distractions, all the college 
was filled with interest in their joint debates and other contests. 
The merits of their great champions were warmly discussed and 
canvassed, and the memories of important debates were kept alive 
for many college generations. In each society there were two 
critics, always chosen from the senior class, whose special duty 
it was to criticise every declamation and to deal with every com- 
position before it was read. 

In this respect, the earlier course was especially adapted to 
develop a strong individuality. Not only did constant public 
speaking and writing bring the students into close touch with their 
instructors, but they also made them get upon their feet before 
their fellow-students — a very critical jury of their peers. There 
was thus a constant pressure, from his equals and personal friends, 
upon each student to strengthen his weak mental and moral 
points, improve his good ones, and make him an all-around man. 
But notice especially that this was a part of his daily personal life 
in college, and that the discipline came from the touch of his 
intimates who were alike his chums and his active rivals. 
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Not only was the college curriculum narrow, but material Poor mate- 
equipment was practically wanting. For example the apparatus J^^n^^^^ 
of Williams College in 1850 comprised the manikin and skeleton 
used by Dr. Hopkins while instructing the senior class in anatomy 
and physiology, and in addition the very limited collection of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, purchased by Professor 
Albert Hopkins in Europe in 1834. The collections of natiuul 
history, geology and mineralogy were so painfully small that 
they were kept locked up in a small side room on the third story 
of the old chapel, and could not be seen without special permission 
of the officer having them in charge. 

Even text-books were not uniform, but were handed down Hiring tcxt^ 
from class to class, and in most colleges were supplied from a stock ^^^o^- 
of left-overs which the college itself had on hand. At the Harvard 
Divinity School the text-books, with the exception of the Greek and 
Hebrew scriptures, were loaned to the students upon request. 

Mr. Porter thus pictures conditions at Williams : — 

"As regards text-books, the then Franklin Library, located 
in No. 8 E^st College, supplied them for the entire course at 
the uniform charge of $4 to those entering as Freshmen, $3 
as Sophomores, $2 as Juniors and $1 as Seniors ; but then 
some of the books were very antiquated editions, many of 
them badly mutilated, with leaves often missing and covers 
half gone, so that a few of us preferred to purchase our own 
text-books through the entire course, thus securing not only 
the latest and best editions but giving us in addition personal 
ownership of some standard works." 

Dr. Thwing describes the early spirit of the first colleges, and Poverty, perw 

its evolution which continued in full force through all the colleges «>»\a^tj« 

up to and during the first of the nineteenth century : — aims of 

"In the number of their students they were small. They ^^ 
were alike distressingly poor in endowment. Their equip- 
ment was of the slightest sort. . . . 

"Furthermore, these colleges were alike in possessing per- 
sonalities in their chairs of instruction who were vigorous in 
thought, single in mind, pure in heart, of high purpose, and 
devoted to the opportunity of training men. These men were 
not themselves primarily scholars; they were primarily men. 
Their chief purpose was to train a large manhood in their 
students. They had been ministers and preachers, and 
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they had hardly changed their profession in becoming teachers; 
they substituted a desk for a pulpit. They belonged to the 
Albrecht Durer type of men. They sacrificed grace to truth. 
To them religion was a chief concern, and the church its chief 
representative and organ. They were vigorous and rigorous, 
the descendants of the Puritans of the Bay Colony and of the 
early Irish-Scotch immigrants. The colleges were also simi- 
lar in attracting students of high purpose, of seriousness and 
of soberness. The boys went to college, and were not sent 
They were, like the community, poor. Education was to them 
not a luxury to be enjoyed ; it was an opportunity won by hard 
labor, and it embodied a result which became an agent for the 
enriching of the world. They were earnest in character as 
they were strong in body. Sons of the soil, they were hardy, 
simple, ambitious. What they knew — and the field was not 
large — they knew well. What they thought — though the 
range was not broad — they thought clearly, and what they 
felt — although their experiences were narrow — they felt 
strongly. The undergraduate life, too, in all these individual 
colleges was essentially the same. It was plain, ordedy> 
studious, thoughtful. It was free from distractions. . . . 

"The influence of such personalities, placed in such environ- 
ment, could not fail in every college to eventuate in noble, sound 
and serious character. Such influence made neither athletes 
nor aesthetes. It did not create scholarship, it could not pro- 
mote culture. It embodied the cardinal virtues and cardinal 
verities. It stood for strength. It made men who had an aim 
to se^ve their fellow-men, and of a type of the Christian faith 
which sent these men as missionaries to the new west and the 
Asiatic east. It represented that profoundest and most lasting 
of all forms of power, the power of a person. Its prevailing 
atmosphere was manh'ness, and its consummate, comprehen- 
sive result was manhood. The contributions, too, which such 
colleges made to the life of the new republic were largely a con- 
tribution of strong and vigorous personality. The value of 
such an offering was, and is, priceless." ^ 

"The five colleges of Union, Williams, Brown, Dartmouth 
and Bowdoin, as well as their presidents, throughout the early 
and middle decades of the last century, held before themselves 
as their chief end the upbuilding of character in the student. 
They sought to train men of large scholarship, and not special- 
ists. Their purpose was to make men of intellect, able to think 
strongly, comprehensively, clearly, adequately; to make men 
of a large and pure moral nature, out of whose hearts should 



* Thwing, aio-aia. 
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come the issues of life; to make men of vigorous wills, able to 

decide in accordance with sound judgment. Their purpose 

was to create and to nourish personalities who, after proper 

professional training, should prove to be worthy agents, through 

their liberal education, for serving the people. The income 

of these colleges, like their endowment, in this period was 

small; their equipment was slight; their libraries contained 

few books, and these few not of great value ; their laboratories 

either did not exist at all, or, if existing, were lacking in most 

elements of a proper furnishing. These presidents themselves, 

and many of their associates, were not scholars. But through 

the force and worth of personal character, through their love 

for and interest in the students, great results were accomplished 

in the realm of mind, of heart and of personal manhood. The Interest in 

interest of the teacher was centered more in the student and students* 

was not placed upon truth. Each of these colleges owed its ^^^' 

origin to either religious zeal or denominational propagan- 

dism." » 

Certainly then the discipline did not come from the course of 
study itself. Most of that in a more advanced form is now piu*- 
sued in oiu* high schools. The molding power came rather from 
the hourly touch of the older scholar upon the daily personal life 
of his pupil, line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
there a little, as he watched the moral and mental growth so care- 
fully and took fond pride in the after life work of each boy. It Strength- 
was a course which was especially adapted to strengthening the *"^J^*^ . 
weak places in a boy's mental or moral character, for it was con- sidered fail- 
stantly on the lookout for these as well as for its own failures. 
It sought to guard against those failures possibly more than it 
looked for its own success. Most of all it looked upon a boy 
dropped out of college for any cause, and especially for poor 
scholarship, as a distinct blot on its own fame, and a failure upon 
its own part 

We have too largely lost this former contact with and powerful Loss of per- 
influence upon the personal lives of oiu" students. We shaU see ^^^ *"^"" 

'^ ^ ence our own 

that the loss was unnecessary; that at least it might have been fault. 
much minimized by a wise change of methods and the use of new 
instruments ; but, strange to say, we shall find that the colleges 
themselves, as institutions, have been the cause of their own un- 
doing and of this unfortimate loss. 

> Thwing, a87, aSS. 
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CHAPTER IX 



OUR EARLIER COLLEGES.* EXPENSES OF ATTENDING 

OF TRAVEL 



DIFFICULTY 



Early stu- 
dent's ex- 
penses. 

At Yale. 



"Throughout this period the expenses of the ordinary 
student were of an amount commensurate with the expense of 
living in the ordinary home whence came the student At 
the commencement of 17 19 the Trustees (of Yale) voted that 
the annual charge for tuition should be fixed at thirty shillings/ 
and for rent of room at twenty. Each graduate was obliged 
to pay, as a fee for his diploma, twenty shillings.^ The charge 
each week for diet, sweeping and making beds was fixed at 
four shillings, fourpence.' When one makes the adjustments 
for depreciation of the currency, it is apparently clear that the 
entire college expenses were considerably less than a hundred 
dollars." * 

At Harvard. The cost of living at commons at Harvard College at various 

dates was as follows: in 1655 it was about 75 cents per week; in 

1765, $1.22; in 1805, $2.24; in 1806, $1.89; in 1808, $1.75; in 

1833, $1.90; in 1836, $2.25; in 1840, highest $2.25, lowest $1.75; 

in 1848, highest $2.50, lowest $2; from 1864 to 1890, $3.75 to 

$4.25.' Room rent was $12 or less per year up to 1840. 

In many colleges there were no commons, but students formed 

eating clubs. Of one of these at Williams Mr. Porter says: — 

"During one term, after paying extra for additional milk 
furnished me daily by the club where I belonged, my total 
charge was only 90 cents the week, and this for 21 meals 
of good food, well cooked and served, and eaten by one 
whose good appetite never failed. The clubs commenced 
with the lowest priced, and from that ran up to as high as 
$1.87 weekly. Next came those private families where the 
charge was from $1.50 to $2 the week. There were but 
two hotels in town. The charge for table board to students 
at either of these was $2.50 a week, so of course only the 



At Williams. 



» O.T. $5. 

* Thwing, 100. 
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nabobs could afford to pay so high a price; but, then, in 
strawberry time, they always served an abundance of the 
fruit, especially rich strawberry shortcake with cream for 
breakfast ; and a student was entitled to order two pieces of 
pie at dinner, if desired, while at the club we could not and 
at the private houses would not ask for a second piece. A 
few of the students would occasionally try to economize by 
boarding themselves, living chiefly on bread, crackers, milk 
and baker's pies; but such experiments were always short- 
lived and soon came to grief, for it was found very definitely, 
and generally by painful experience, that the brain, when 
subjected to the continuous strain of hard study, could not 
accomplish good or satisfactory work, without a regular and 
varied supply of abundant, nourishing food, well cooked and 
properly served.^ 

Washing was i6| cents a week, which included washing, iron- 
ing, calling for and returning and mending clothes. 

" The life of the students was of the simplest and barest 
sort. In 181 5 a graduate, writing of the dormitory at 
Williams College, says, *Not a room was pap)ered or even 
had a carpet. I do not believe the entire furniture of any one 
room, excepting perhaps the bed, could have cost or would have 
sold for five dollars. I have before me a bill of the furniture 
ot the Senior recitation room in 18 16, including the locks upon 
the doors, and find it amounts to $7.26. And from the best 
sources to which I caa refer, I do not think the expenses of a 
student in the college could have ordinarily exceeded two hun- 
dred dollars a year, all told.' " ' 

At Bowdoin the tuition was $20, and room rent in the college At Bow( 
buildings was $5 a year. For many years after 182 1 these items 
were $24 and $10 respectively.' President Edward Hitchcock 
speaks of the desperate struggles, the painful sacrifices and miser- At Amh( 
like economy, to which many were obliged to submit in order to 
work their way through college, and tells of one young man, who 
subsequently became a missionary, who fitted himself for college 
at Easthampton at a cost of $14 and $21 respectively for two 
years' board, $15 and $13 for incidentals, and $49 for term bills, 
or$iia for two years, during which time he earned $75. This 
man afterwards put himself through Amherst college at a cost of 

* Porter, 17, 18. • Thwing, 210. 

* Historical SkeUh of Bowdoin ColUge, 1894, xliv, xlv, lui. 
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$83 for four years' board, $114 for incidentakand $25 for travd- 
ing expenses, a total for four years cf $122. He boarded himself 
at from forty to six^-tewen cents per week. Two other stu- 
deoli^ mko came from a distance of three hundred miles, had 
total expenses each for two years and a term, board, $56.40, 
books and stationery, $50, clothing, lights, fuel, etc., $68, traveling 
expenses, $60 ; in all, $234.40. 

The students in the early colleges had no temptation to wander 
far from home or to go in large bodies to other colleges. There 
were no large cities or factory towns to which they could go. In 
very early days travel was either on foot through the forest, or 
more frequently by water. There were practically no roads, in 
the modem sense, and few hocses or wheeled vehicles, except the 
roughest ox-carts. Most of the earliest journeys are spoken of as 
being by water. The seaman was almost as indispensable to a 
community as the farmer. The boats were chiefly scows or of 
that general build, and correspondingly slow, usually rigged as 
sloops. Even a short trip was a formidable matter under sudi 
circumstances. We frequently hear of a journey from Albany to 
New York, or from New York down Long Island Soimd, occupy- 
ing two weeks. Yale College was originally located at SaybnxA, 
because that village, at the foot of the Connecticut River and on 
the Sound, was felt to be the most accessible place for the new 
institution, as it could be most easily reached by water from all 
parts of the colony and from the Long Island townships. Except 
on a few great thoroughfares, as between Boston and New YoriL 
or New York and Philadelphia, there were substantially no roads 
of any kind. There were trails through the woods, but each aettkr 
had to ''fence in" his own farm and ''fence out" wild game and 
his neighbor's cattle. This meant a boundary fence across the 
trail at the edge of every farm. As the narrow trails broadened 
into roads, bars were put into the boundary fences where they 
intersected the roads. There was then no thought of fencing in 
the highway, but only of fencing in the farm and providing bars 
where the road entered and left the farm or any fenced field therein. 
As late as 1750 it is recorded of a certain settler living in north* 
eastern Connecticut, within sixty miles of Boston, that each Sab- 
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l»th "he had to go through twelve pairs of bars in riding to 
Thompson Meeting-house." 

The difficulty of Hvpclim; is well illustrated by Harvard's laws 
of 1 734, allowing students who Bred inlfcBi Ieb miles of the college 
to have four days a month ''to visit their friends,'' and fboK iAu> 
lived from ten to twenty miles to have ten days a quarter. 

In 1837 it took a Yale boy four nights and three days Fourdaj 
to go from Syracuse, N.Y. to New Haven, Conn., although g •^ ^^ 
seven eighths of the trip was by rail and steamboat. He left N.Y. 
Syracuse on Monday evening by packet service on the canal, reach- 
ing Utica (fifty miles) the next morning. Leaving Utica at 9 A.ic. 
on the new railroad, he reached Albany (one hundred miles) 
at 9 P.M., too late to catch the New York boat. The early boat 
on Wednesday reached New York too late on Wednesday evening 
to take the afternoon boat which was the only way to reach New 
Haven, as the railroad to that point had not then been completed. 
Leaving New York on Thursday at 3 p.m., he reached New Haven 
on Friday morning. The trip can now be made in seven or eight 
hours. This young man went to Yale because it was more acces- 
sible than by horseback and stage to Williamstown, Mass., where 
his father had graduated. 

In 1850 Williams College could be reached only by stage rides isolation 
of five hours from one direction, and of seventy-one miles and Williams 
forty miles, respectively, from two other directions. In 1846 the 
students from New York City were allowed to leave two weeks 
before the fall term ended lest the Hudson River should freeze 
over; the Hudson River and New York and New Haven roads 
not having then been built. 

This absolute inability to get about the country relieved the Changed 
students of the earlier colleges of one of the most serious forms condition 

° temptatic 

of temptation which now besets their successors. In some col- and evils 
leges there are no exercises between Friday afternoon and Monday 
morning. The present freedom from restraint and the ease and 
cheapness of travel add greatly to the distractions as well as to 
the temptations of college life. It is so easy and alluring to get 
away from town as soon as the last recitation is over on Friday 
or Saturday, with a good intention of getting back late on Sun- 
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day in time for a little study. It does not cost many "cuts" to 
take quite a lengthy trip in the middle of the week. There are 
always plenty of company and other inducements for the trip, 
and studies and other duties suffer, and often vices are encour- 
aged or fixed. Many young men go away for games or meets 
and prolong their stay for much less innocent purposes. Yet 
there is no provision in our present system for minimizing these 
distractions and evils. Such tendencies do not stand still, but 
either grow worse or better. If we do not intelligently study and 
try to solve this branch of our problem in a common-sense, 
twentieth-century fashion, we may feel sure that these conditions 
will not only grow worse, but become chronic. 



CHAPTER X 

OUS EARLIER COLLEGES: THEIR ATHLETICS AND AMUSEMENTS 

There were no athletics in the modem sense in the earlier col- No athl« 

ics in m 
em sens 



leges. We find no record of any intercollegiate contests for more *** *° ™ 



than two hundred years after Harvard was founded. In the Laws 
and Customs of Harvard, the freshmen were required to "furnish 
batts, balls and footballs for the use of the students, to be kept at 
the Buttery." There were, of course, class rushes and other rough Rough 
sports, but no systematic training or scientific play of any kind. "P®*^- 
All games of chance, as well as bowling, billiards, etc., were either 
imknown or forbidden. There was a custom at Harvard 

"for the Sophomores to challenge the Freshmen to a wrestling 
match. If the Sophomores were thrown, the Juniors gave a 
similar challenge. If these were conquered, the Seniors en- 
tered the list, or treated the victors to as much wine, punch, 
etc., as they chose to drink. Being disgusted with these cus- 
toms, we (Class of 1 796) held a class meeting early in our first 
quarter, and voted unanimously that we should never send a 
Freshman on an errand ; and, with but one dissenting voice, 
that we would not challenge the next class that should enter 
to wrestle." ^ 

Neither Peirce in 1830, nor Quincy in 1840, mention sports, 
games or athletics in any way in their histories of Harvard. In 
President Maclean's history of Princeton written in 1876, and in 
most of the earlier college histories, college sports and especially 
intercollegiate games are substantially unnoticed. Such sports 
were introduced in connection with boat racing. 

The first intercollegiate race was on August 3, 1852, at Lake Fintint 
Winnipiseogee, between the Harvard Oneida and the ShawmtU of J|^?*** 
Yale, the former winning by about two lengths over a two-mile 

> Thayer, 6a. 
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course. The next race with Yale, in 1855 on the Connecticut at 
Springfield, was won by the Harvard Iris, when short outriggers 
were used for the first time and the steering was done by the bow 
oar, Alexander Agassiz. 

Yale, Brown and Harvard raced in 1859, and Yale and Harvard 
in i860. A lull then followed till 1864, when there were * varsity 
and sophomore races between Yale and Harvard at Worcester; 
also a baseball game between the sophomores of Harvard and 
Williams, in which Williams won twelve to nine, the put outs being 
designated as ''hands lost," and the New York and not the Massa- 
chusetts, or "round," ball game was used. 

Compulsory gymnastics were unknown before the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Most of the students were country bom 
and bred and of good physique ; yet lack of regular physical exer- 
cise and hard and continuous study, with the poor and scanty food 
that many allowed themselves, broke down a large number, and 
would kill oflF a great proportion of the students of to-day. 

The effect of poor food and little exercise is thus described by a 
Yale graduate : — 

"In truth, not much could be said in commendation of our 
alma mater's table. A worse diet for sedentary men than that 
we had during the last days of the old hall, now the laboratory, 
cannot be imagined. I will not go into particulars, for I hate 
to talk about food. It was absolutely destructive of health. 
I know it to have ruined, permanently, the health of some, 
and I have not the least doubt of its having occasioned, in 
certain instances which I could specify, inciu^ble debility and 
premature death." * 

As time went on some colleges had a small amount of apparatus 
in the open air. In 1846 the gymnasium in Williams College stood 
in the open field just southwest of West College and was erected 
and paid for by the students. It consisted of one horizontal bar, 
a fixed sloping ladder for hand climbing, a sliding pole and three 
swinging ropes ; but before the close of the freshman year of the 
class of 1850, some malicious person cut all the ropes and so 
injured everything else that the apparatus could not be used 
fiuther. 



* Scenes and Characters in College, New Haven, 1847, zij. 
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"As there were no spare funds in our own pockets or the 
College treasury for either purchasing or perfecting new 
apparatus, this ended all gymnasium work for the rest of our 
coUege course, excepting one rope fastened on a tree back of 
the old College house." * 

In 1854, ten-pins were considered so wicked at Amherst that the Bowling 
college was able to keep all bowling alleys out of the village, and ^Idlten 
the boys who wished to bowl had to walk eight miles to North- 
hampton. Yet in i860 Barrett Gymnasium was erected with two 
bowling alleys. Likewise in 1874, and thereafter, all playing of 
billiards was tabooed; yet in 1884, when the Pratt Gynmasium 
was erected at Amherst, it contained billiard tables. 

The importance of all this will be apparent when we consider 
later the present college conditions and ideals as to athletics, and 
their influences for good and evil on the personal lives of our 
students. 

* Porter, ai. 
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Henry Ward Beecher (a graduate of 1834) wrote b hb 
Norwood as follows : — 

''The nearest approach to a line drawn between the com- 
mon people and the aristocratic class in New England is that 
which education furnishes. And there is almost a super- 
stitious reverence for a ' college education.' If a man has been 
to college, he has a title. He may be of slender abilities^ he 
may not succeed in his business, but at least he has one claim 
to respect — he has been to college. It is like a title in a de- 
cayed family. It saves the pride and ministers pleasure to 
the vanity long after it has in every other respect become 
utterly worthless." 

The eagerness with which our forefathers started thdr various 

colleges is a fair indication of the value that they then placed upon 

a college education. In New England's First FruUs^ 1643, ^^ 

is said : — 

''After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear'd convenient places for God's worship, and settled 
the civil government; one of the next things we bngied for 
and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust." ' 

The preambles to the constitutions and charters of aD the 
colleges show that learning was something to be provided for, if 
possible, and to be obtained if it was within human reach. The 
clerg>'man of the old New England town was its chief citiien, 
followed by other college-bred men. A good education could be 
gotten nowhere except at college. Formerly boys went to college 
from the small hamlets and fn)ntier towns of the cotonies. It wis 
a matter of much prayer and thought as to which boy of a hige 

* Pditc, Appendix, 3. 
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family should be given the opportunity to help himself through 
college. Then began eight or ten years of self-sacrifice upon the 
part of all the family and of the chosen boy himself until he was 
fitted for college and had complied his course there. He was 
perhaps the only boy who had thus gone from that locality for 
many years. His course at coU^e and thereafter was watched 
by all his friends and acquaintances at home as closely as though 
he were their own son. Men valued what cost so much and came 
to so much — for a college education was the making of a man. 
It was at the same time the greatest honor and the surest help to 
success in life that could be confensed on any bright boy. It set 
him apart from his fellows and put him in the most enviable posi- 
tion possible. 

The poverty of the colonists was so great that comparatively Many boys 
few ^unilies could spare the money to educate a boy, or even ^*[i^°^^ 
the bread-winning strength of the youth himself which often could apprentice- 
not be dispensed with in the fight of the pioneer and frontiersman. ^ 
Many a bright boy might have put himself through college if his 
time had been his own ; but this was seldom the case, for he was 
usually apprenticed to a trade at twelve or thirteen, and thereafter 
his time belonged to his master. 

The college course had formerly at least seven distinct ad- Advantages, 
vantages: — 

1. It was a veritable monopoly in higher education, with all the Monopoly ii 
advantages and power that such a monopoly gave. As Professor ^^^^ ^"' 
Ekiwin H. Hall of Harvard says: "There was comparatively little 

below the college, and almost nothing above it." 

2. This bred in the college graduate a distinct confidence in Self-confi- 
himself and his educational equipment. ^^^^^ ^^^' 

3. It bred in non-collegians a wholesome awe of all college Awe of non- 
graduates, since the latter had a manifest start and were felt to be ^^^^fi^*^^- 
unusually well prepared for the struggle of life on the highest plane, 

as it was then understood. 

4. The college course as a whole was so conducted as to give to ThorouRh 
each student a thorough Individual Training, fitting him for Trlinfn"''for 
the higher problems of professional life as then understood. Until professions. 
well along into the nineteenth century, there were practically 
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no professional schools. The first school of law at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, was founded in 1784, and the first school of medicine 
in Philadelphia in 1765. The first law school connected with 
a university and authorized to confer degrees was set up in 
Harvard in 181 7. The first normal school was established in 
1839. 

A man's professional training outside of his college course was 
substantially self-obtained, and depended largely on whether his 
college training had fitted him to avail himself fully of his meagre 
and unsatisfactory opportunities to study his profession. The 
college education was not sentimentally overvalued, but had a real 
value in dollars and cents. There were hundreds of places wait- 
ing for every graduate who turned to the ministry, the law, 
medicine or teaching. 

5. As to clerg}'men, lawyers and teachers, this training was 
essentially professional, in the modem understanding of this word, 
in a period which was distinctly controversial, whether in the pul- 
pit, at the bar or in Uterature. 

6. The constant, close touch with men of high character tended 
to give the young student a high, even if narrow, mental and moral 
standard. 

7. Practically a college course was essential to becoming clergy- 
men and lawyers. 

In a word, the college course made distinctively for the greatest 
possible efficiency of the individual, first, as a bread-winner, and 
then as a broad-minded citizen of value to his church and state, 
and so to himself, his day and generation. The object of the teacher 
was to develop this efficiency in each pupil to the highest extent 
that he, as an individual, was capable of. 

When we examine our present college student with care, we 
find that, all things considered and remembering his environ- 
ments, he is a wonderful improvement on the boarding-school- 
divinity-school-freshman-servitude-coUege boy of earlier times. 
We must not overlook the Individual Training and care for the 
personal lives of our forefathers, nor what we shall see to be our 
own criminal neglect and blindness in this regard, nor our utter 
failure to provide a substitute for the educational stimulus of the 
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former Individual Training, and the uplifting and restraints of 
the earlier regulation of the boy's life. When we have studied 
and appreciated this, we shall be amazed that the results have not 
been worse. We have not shielded our college students from 
temptation. On the contrary, as we shall see, we have actually We haye 
forced it upon them; at the same time removing the restraints and |i^^^ 
safeguards upon their personal lives in college which prudence upon him. 
and common sense, as well as the moral law, dictated, and such 
as we have been careful to provide for the young in our ordinary 
business and professional life. We are at least responsible for 
the college atmosphere in which our students are to get their 
mental, moral and physical training. We shall see how our col- 
lege authorities and alumni have allowed and helped that atmos- 
phere to become thoroughly tainted and poisonous. We shall not 
wonder that our students have become contaminated, but rather 
be thankful that no worse results have followed from our own 
criminal blindness and neglect. 

A serious error has arisen as to the true meaning and place of the Early course 
earlier college course in a man's educational training. That course Jc* ^^ 
was not in any sense primarily for cultiire, but was in the highest manly for 
sense for professional and practical everyday use. Education was ^ ^^"*" 
just emerging from the Middle Ages where Latin had been the 
conmion language of learned literature and the professions. The Learned pro 
learned professions, including that of the educated teacher, were ^^"J,^*" 
merely the Latin professions, those which were conducted in Latin feasions. 
as a living language. 

All legal text-books and treatises were in Latin, as well as plead- Legal 
ings, writs and other court forms. Our mandamus, certiorari and |^J^*jf 
quo warranto, which were the first words in the old Latin writs, Latin, 
still remain in use even in those states which have abandoned the 
common law practice and enacted codes. In states where the 
conmion law practice is still in force the names of other old Latin 
writs, such as peri facias, scire facias, capias ad respondendum^ 
capias ad scUisfc^iendum, precipe, libel, etc., are ordinarily used. 
Indeed we constantly speak of subpoenas and other legal terms 
without appreciating that they are merely the survival of the Latin 
period of the legal profession. 
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In the same way, the Latin prescriptions in medicine are re- 
minders of the period when all medical treatises were in Latin, 
and when the "leeches" held their power over their patients, not 
so much because of their medical methods and remedies, as be- 
cause they belonged to one of the learned professions, that is, to 
one of those that thought, talked and wrote in Latin, and, there- 
fore, in a tongue incomprehensible to the ordinary man. But in 
the early times a large proportion of the doctors of medicine were 
also clergymen. Of the seven graduates of Yale of the first two 
decades of the eighteenth century who became physicians, all 
with one exception were clergymen, and of the seventy-two phyd- 
cians who graduated in the first half century, nearly one fourth 
were clergymen. Harvard's second and third presidents were 
clergymen and doctors of medicine. So, during the last century, 
was president Mark Hopkins of Williams. 

The text-books and treatises in theology and, until the time of the 
Reformation, all church services were in Latin, as is the ritual 
of the Roman Catholic church to-day in every country. To our 
forefathers Latin was a live language and not a dead one, just as 
it is to a Romish priest to-day. It bore the same relation to the 
learned professions in the early days that French used to bear to 
diplomacy in Europe or that mathematics bears to an engineering 
course. It was the live, speaking language of all the learned pro- 
fessions, and was even used as means to study the other languages. 
It was taught as such and not in any sense as a culture course, or 
as one of the humanities. It had its value for culture, but this 
was not its direct object, and undoubtedly it would have been 
put aside for something more practical, if that had been possible. 
It was for this reason that both Harvard and Yale provided 
that none of their students should speak English even in the 
dormitories or at commons, unless by special permission and 
dispensation. As aheady shown, many text-books were in 
Latin, substantially all the notes were in the same language, 
and the students were compelled to turn the Greek Testament 
into Latin. Up to the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Greek read in and before college was contained in the 
compilations known as the Graeca Majora and Grseca Minora, 
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in neither of which was there a word of English, but title-page, 
introduction, table of contents and all notes were in Latin. We 
have a further illustration of the use made of the Latin language 
at commencements in the letter of Judge Wingate, Harvard, 1759, 
already quoted. Eighty-five years after her foundation, sixty-five 
per cent of Harvard's library bore Latin titles. 

The Greek taught at Harvard and Yale was principally the Other Ian 
Greek Testament, which was read, expounded and analyzed as, ^u^for 
and was perfectly understood to be an essential preparation for the professional 
ministry and for nothing else; certainly not for culture. The "**' 
Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac were merely additional theological 
courses. The thought of mathematics as a mental discipline was 
absolutely unknown. All the mathematics of the course, consist- Mathemat- • 
ing of arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, if that may be called ^nud mi- 
mathematics, were taught in the senior year, along with English nasties, 
grammar, Hebrew and Syriac, and were only sufficient to give a 
slight smattering adapted for daily use but not for mental culture. 

The " prosody and dialects, practice of poesy, etymology, syntax, 
exercises in style, composition and epitome" were English and Eng- 
lish grammar under other names, and were taught to make ele- 
gant writers and good speakers, but are now studied in the gram- 
mar and high schools. The logic and rhetoric were a part of a 
professional course intended to educate ministers and lawyers 
who should be public speakers. Astronomy and some other stud- 
ies were taught that they might be used in illustration in the public 
speaking and writing that were largely the end of the whole course. 
Critically examined, there was not a single study primarily for oil- No early 
turc in the early Harvard college course, which, as we have already marUy^ 
shown, continued without substantial change in all the colleges culture, 
for a hundred years or more, and dominated the curriculum of all 
our institutions for almost two hundred years. 

If it should be claimed that any of their studies were not only Enforced by 
professional but also for culture and mental gymnastics, at least Sj^*^^ 
these were enforced by a rigid discipline. As we shall see, our 
culture courses are too often, and by the confession of our best 
educators, the soft courses that are but wishy-washy excuses for 
sloth, bdifference, neglect and ill-concealed ridicule of the study 
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Present oil- and its teacher. Admitting that the former curriculum should 
£ck formCT ^^^ ^^^" broadened and improved, we shall also find that the fbr- 
values. mer system of mental and moral discipline has substantially passed 

away, and that no real or efficient substitute has been found for it; 
and furthermore, that no concerted measures have been taken to 
discover or provide such a substitute. A mere culture couise, 
unenforced by any common-sense discipUne, nor even made in- 
teresting by any indication as to its real value in the student's 
Are non- after life, and applied to students, fifty per centum of whom are 
crimhiaily °^ going into business, has too often degenerated into the merest 
wasteful. educational farce, which might seem as humorous to the older 
graduate as it does to the undergraduate, if one could forget the 
awful waste that it annually entails among our two hundred and 
seventeen thousand college and normal school pupils, who have, on 
an average, forty years of active life before them. If this should 
be asserted by a hard-headed non-college graduate, it would be 
ridiculed as bom of ignorance and envy, but its absolute verity 
has been forced home on college graduates who have studied the 
facts from the students' standpoint, from their own lips, and in 
their college rooms and homes, as we shall show later. Most 
terrible of all is the evident palsy of the college authorities and 
alumni, and their fatal inability to grasp the situation or propose 
a solution, except partially in the technical schools, which are 
Antithesis of confessedly professional in their nature. The cry is for more cul- 
ear y course. ^^^^ without any real appreciation that on present lines this means 
more mental and moral shiftlessness and slouchiness, if not de- 
generacy, and is the exact antithesis of the aim and spirit of the 
forefathers as we have found them. 
Our culture The idea that the college should be for culture rather than for a 
^"*idh careful and complete grounding in one's professional life would 

seemed ridic- have seemed very pernicious and ridiculous to our forefathers, 
ulous. Should it not present some of these features to us ? Culture as 

the necessary result of the proper course pursued in the right spirit 
is commendable, but it is wrong to put culture before true training 
Individual for future usefulness. 

TrMning^^for ^^ haive already noted that the earlier college course was a fine 
lions. Individual Training by strong teachers for the four learned or 
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Latin professions of theology, law, medicine and teaching, and 
was designed for nothing else. We shall presently see also that 
this idea ran back even into the fitting schools and dominated 
them, and that their courses regarded only the necessities of those 
who were to study in college fpr the learned or Latin professions. 
We shall also find that in recent years the secondary course has Changes in 
been given a distinctly professional or business aspect, and that ^1^^^^ 
during the past century great professional schools have sprung up schools. 
which are each year demanding more and more of their students 
and reaching farther back into the college domain. Meanwhile 
the third member of the educational trinity, the college course, 
has been transformed in our minds from a professional course, 
unique and holding an absolute monopoly, to an intermediate one 
for culture and really subordinate to the other two members, and 
it is since this transformation that our colleges are losing their hold. 
In the older days no one ever apologized for the semi-professional 
collie course. But to-day we are profuse in our apologies for Apologizing 
the course as it now exists, although we do not know exactly why; ^^^ **^ 
and we wince when some non-college man denounces our colleges 
and the practical value of their curriculum, and we cannot answer 
his criticisins. Yet we shall see that our feeling toward the high 
school and professional courses is quite different from that with 
which we apologize for the college. Our college course is often College ap- 
found as unnecessary as the vermiform appendix, which the sur- ^^ "^* 
geons tell us had, at one time, an important place in our physical 
make-up, though they cannot explain its use. We are to-day hav- 
ing more and more college appendicitis and are curing the patient 
by cutting out his college course, which becomes dangerous if it 
becomes diseased or unfavorably affects the rest of his life. 

Let us, therefore, wholly dismiss from our minds that our fore- Course for- 
fathers cared primarily for education because of the culture which it pr^cid' 
would give them. They were too practical for that. In the toil value. 
and hardships of a life in a new country they had no time for learn- 
ing for itself alone. Their learning must bring them bread and 
butter and give them power among their fellows, and that learning 
was chiefly in the Latin language which was an active and life 
instrument in daily use. They struggled with foes within and 
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without, at home and in the court of their king. They were ready 
to fight the Indians, or the French or even the red coats, but diej 
had no place for idlers nor for a merely cultured class. They had 
faced the perils of the wilderness partly to escape from a privileged 
class, and they had no thought of rearing a cultured group of dieir 
own, and, in fact, they never had one. Their learned men were 
their leaders. Their very college course in itself made its students 
eligible to the leaders' circle. We find no dilettanti among the 
earlier graduates of our colleges. Yet most of these graduates 
were cultured men in the highest sense, as then understood. But 
the culture came from close contact with the minds of cultured 
teachers and from an atmosphere of culture. They took raw and 
uncultured boys from the farm and frontier and, by acting on their 
personal lives and tastes, fitted them for the cultured class. In- 
dividual power and usefulness, not culture, were the prime objects 
of the college course, and culture followed as the logical result of 
the surroundings and care given to boys who often came from 
log-cabins in isolated clearings. True culture comes from within 
and is not a veneer. It must grow in a congenial soil and be of the 
heart as well as the head. No matter what the curriculum ofifers, 
true culture cannot be expected in an atmosphere which is morally 
debasing and intellectually enervating or harmful. This is the 
reason why to-day far better work on an average is being gotten in 
our smaller colleges where the individual is offered less, but is 
more carefully watched and made to do better work. 

Before we finish we shall see how far we have strayed firom this 
common-sense, practical, businesslike conception of a coU^ 
education for everyday use and imparted through Individual 
Training. We shall also see how disastrous have been the results 
and how terrible has been the waste of lives and years among our 
young men, whom we have tried to force into an ancient armor 
whose real use we have neither studied nor understood. 

Is it not time that we studied this problem as we would an 
ordinary business question? As we proceed it will become 
perfectly clear to us that the former homogeneous and earnest 
body of poor students, who, under the sternest rules, were all 
fitting for one of the four learned or Latin professions — " to be 
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professional men" — has been replaced by a motley and hetero- 
geneous class, largely undisciplined and ungovemed mentally 
and morally, with no fixed idea of what they are to do in life, 
except that they are to ''go into business." We shall see that Change in 
while there is a large and possibly growing cultiu*ed class whose *'^"^ ^ 
financial future has been assured by their parents — or grand- lowed for. 
parents — omt students find it each year relatively harder to 
succeed in after life. When they have asked us for something 
that would make them successful and cultured bread winners, we 
have given them an ill-assorted, ill-digested culture course, that 
was "neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring." We alumni 
and college authorities have much to account for in that we have 
yielded to megalomania, side-tracking this vital question of the Inefficient 
true moral and mental training of the individual, and giving our *°^*"^o'*«- 
energies and strength — and they are confessedly enormous — to 
the up-building of huge, but largely inefficient institutions, and of 
systems of intercollegiate athletics, businesslike in methods, but 
vicious in aims and in their results upon the individual. We have 
put most of our sentiment and money into the greatness of the 
institution to the neglect of preparing each man for his future. 
The heart and soul of oui college students are naturally the richest 
soil in the world. We shall get good results only when we fully Rich soil but 
appreciate thfe and that the fault lies in our own treatment and ***^ *^*^- 
tilling, and in oui allowing the weeds, which of course floiuish 
amazingly in such soil, to choke the seed, of which we furnish an 
abundant supply of the best quality. 
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The historical review already made of the genesis and growtb 
of our earlier colleges causes some points to stand out clearly. 

These colleges were regarded as means and not as ends in them- 
selves. The ends sought were paramountly great in the eyes of the 
colonists — the means were necessarily very imperfect. The ends 
were the conversion of every student to a "lively faith in Christ"; 
an education in divinity, the ancient languages, logic, mental and 
moral philosophy, public speaking, correct and elegant writing, and 
the lower mathematics ; and thus the development of dean, strong, 
moral character, according to the standards of the day, in every 
student ; and so the spread of God's Kingdom. With these great 
ends in view we may gravely question whether the early fathers 
would not have thought it a sacrilege to have made the college an 
end in itself. 

There were constant and persistent efforts to regulate the private 
and personal lives of the unsophisticated boys, who, for the most 
part, composed the body of the students. Individual Training 
was dominant. Social conditions, the poverty of the institutions 
and the small numbers of faculty and students made this possible. 
The colleges in themselves were not in any respect imposing. 
On the contrary they were poverty-stricken in the highest degree: 
always begging for more, yet owing their teachers, and constantly 
in need of help from the public treasuries as well as from private 
donors. The colleges were almost perfect exponents of their 
times and customs — narrow, bigoted, ready to split hairs and fight 
to the finish on doctrinal questions. The very fact that they were 
ready to force their theories and doctrines on the other man, 
even at the expense of his life if need be, made it certain that they 
would bring up their boys in the way that — according to the elders' 
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^^eis— they should go. The older ooOi^e tried to keq> axrtrol 
^{ every hour of the boy's day and fdt r e ^wnsih l r fcr his pcrOTial 
Ue and habits and for his schoJastir improveoiait. At a time 
^heD secondary education was confessedly poor k was this Bcoial 
and moral care of the individual which won die appiDial cC the 
parents for the o^^e course. 

li was this constant touch of die teacher upoo his piqii, at 
5.15 A.M. prayers, in the redtatioo rooat, compulsofT study peri- 
ods and evening prayers, and especially on Satoiday ni^ltts and tfkt» 
the Sabbaths, throu^ intercourse in dassrocms and oteisiglit **^ 
in dormitories, which was the great mnirfing and daiartrr- 
building force of our earlier, poferty-strk^en i iiDf grs We 
shall see later, (a) how that touch on the pexsooal and moial crA- 
l^e life of the individual has been lost ; {h) how the constant iDter- 
course of classroom, ch24)el and dormitonr has dwindled %o twcBty- 
four hours of lectures and study per wcc^ supplemented by tea 
or fifteen minutes per month (!) of oonveisatioD with an asistast ; 
{c) how in Harvard only five per cent of the stDdes3t*§ jvar n ipesst 
in the class or lecture room ; {i) how no ^nbfftifme has bees fexsod 
in the personal life of the student for the great chaiacter-buidiQ^ 
factor thus lost ; and, msrabUe diOm, (e) how oar cofle^n fart 
actually and as collies undermined the perscoal fires oi dbiesr 
students in their inordinate desire to adierlse axad bold dbes^- 
selves up as institutions. 

We shall also see how this old-time luth in bi^dberedtKatktt hkx n^i^r 
hdped the nation to solve its greatest and never ceauGqr<9faca^je^ ^T!? 
problem, to wit : to maintain and constantly jesppyne ja cmzi tfcfcxi^ uim 
ards while educating its hofxle of ahen mimf j cr^T . ^ izn tb(^ rit^ 
scendants ; and we ^laD be coostanth- on the w^t'ii. k <r^ «.v: y 
of present collie conditions, to note wissjt htr/xiMtA fA tbi?, psfe/i^ 
mount principle — Individual TraimDjp to y^^/ti^ tiit ttv>e:;:t v> 
deal with present-day [>n>blems in yrAMS&fxJkl ki^ trjsuzjfn^, Ht. 
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PART TWO 

THE AGE OF UNIVERSITY BUILDING 






CHAPTER Xra 

OUR EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE 

As truly as there was a Cathedral Age when those great ser- Age of Un 
mens in stone rose on every side, so the present is the Age of ^"^^ 
University Building ; more than that it is also the Age of Growth Growth of 

of Education of all kmds. Education. 

Never before has the world witnessed such a growth in edu- 
cational matters. It is not a revival, but a renaissance, a new 
birth, and along entirely new lines. It extends not to the rich or 
middle classes alone. Education not only offers herself to the poor, 
but she is determined that her offer shall be availed of. She not 
only punishes the employer of child labor, but as well the parent 
who breaks the school laws. She has not only a compulsory 
school law but a truant law. She not only furnishes free school- 
houses, but also free books, and even free transportation and 
meals in some cases. 

The bickerings, heart-burnings, graft, professional jealousies Errors will 
and political strifes during the Cathedral Age, of which there were ** forgotter 
many, have been lost in the intervening centuries and are, now 
forgotten. Only the beautiful temples themselves remain to 
inspire us and to serve their own noble purposes from day to day. 
We are told there can never be another Cathedral Age, for never 
again can inspiration be drawn, as before, from the great cru- 
sades ; and that in the future we must look only for reproductions 
or sporadic examples of the art which gave to Europe her most 
beautiful architecture. 

So, in years to come, the world will look back upon the present 
as our great Age of University Building. Mistakes, jealousies 
and wrong steps have been few considering the immensity of the 
movement and the rapidity with which it has progressed ; but these 
will soon be corrected and then forgotten in the vastness and per- 
manence of the results. Whether or not this movement has 
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already spent its main force cannot yet be told, but the time to 
correct details and secure results has assuredly come. 
Vast changes The increase in number and power of the public universities 
in ideab and and colleges, — built and supported by enormous public appro- 
priations and taxes, particularly outside of the New England 
and Middle states, — which now contain more than one half 
of our college and normal school students, has changed our 
point of view as to private, and especially as to denominational, 
institutions, which were the great and only forerunners of our 
higher education. Once we had only the private college, aided 
often by the state. Now we have the great state institution, wifli 
the public purse behind it, and getting all the best of instruction 
and material endowment that money can buy; yet so reaching 
down into the poorest home that public sentiment understands it 
and in the broadest sense is behind it. 

But these radical changes in material things have been the 
result of as radical changes in the concepts of the college and 
preparatory and professional schools, which now call for a dififeient 
discipline and treatment as to both the college and its individual 
students. 

As the Cathedral Age was preceded by the Age of the Great 
Crusades, a period of deep religious faith and movement lasting 
about two hundred and tl^'enty five years, so our Age of University 
Building and Growth of Education was preceded by about two 
and a quarter centuries of the Ecclesiastical Period of our col- 
leges (163 8- 1 8 70), and by the deeply religious and sectarian senti- 
ments which then p)ervaded all educational institutions. The 
Cathedral Age covered four hundred years. The University 
Building Age has not yet lasted one tenth as long. Its develop- 
ment has all the intensity and rapidity of later-day movements in 
our country. 
Poor col- The chief end in view in the Ecclesiastical Period was the individ- 

i*^*d*ai ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ training, especially in a spiritual and moral sense. 
Training. The chief end in view in the University Building Age has been the 
institution, and its development in a material and educational 
sense. In such a period of great material growth of the institu- 
tion, it is natural that we should temporarily lose sight of the 
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individual. Yet, after all, the chief end of education is the training 
of the individual student. Education is faulty in so far as it 
disregards differences in the habits, training and mental intelligence 
and capability of individuals, and puts all through the same 
moid. The ideal education should aim to bring each pupil 
to the highest point of training of which he, as an individual, is 
capable. This is usually possible only in small educational 
units of some form. 

Our earlier small units have been largely displaced and lost Rich co 
sight of during the great stress of our University Building. In- j^^? 
dividual Training in its old form can never be restored. The Trainim 
lack of it, with no substitute or successor, irks us and make us feel 
that the old times and methods were better than the later ones 
with all their material wealth and opportunity. But we must real- 
ize that the older educational methods have no more place in mod- 
em conditions than the colonist's stone boat and ox cart have in 
moving the present internal commerce of our country. It is 
certain that, in the future, the mistakes, jealousies and wrong 
steps of our present period will be cured and forgotten, and that 
future improvements will be along the lines already mapped out 
or even now foreseen more or less in detail, and will be chiefly 
in methods and systems, and the better and more scientific applica- 
tion of our new-found resources. The time for creation will have 
passed, and the period of development and systematizing, of broad- 
ening the character and correcting the errors of our work will 
soon be at hand, if it is not indeed already here, as many signs 
indicate. But this latter period can meet quick and good success 
<mly as we have a knowledge of old and new conditions, as well 
as of the objects to be gained. 

Hence it has been necessary to study our college problem his- Two tm 
torically and to understand thoroughly what the college and its JJ^IJ^ 
course really were and what they stood for during the Ecclesiastical 
Period. 

It may seem absurd to maintain: — 

That many of the students of our modem, richly endowed, highly Decline 
organized and magnificently taught colleges and universities are, ^ ^^ 
man for man, at a distinct educational disadvantage when com- 
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pared with their forefathers who attended the small poverty- 
stricken institutions of earlier days, where the professors took 
''country pay" for their meager salaries, and the first college 
president could look for his support only to the rapidly diminish- 
ing tolls of a small ferry; or 
Failure to That when we have for years had this great problem o( decline 

J^y this jjj jjg^ individual results confronting us, we have studied it only 
from the standpoint of the faculty and alunmi, and not from that 
of the students themselves. 

Yet both of these seemingly absurd propositions are true and 
easily proven to be so. The average student of to-day is relatively 
at a decided disadvantage, and his problem as an individual has 
never been widely, systematically, scientifically and Sjrmpatheti- 
cally studied from the correct standpoint; that is, from his own. 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE GERMAN MOVEMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

About one hundred years ago many Americans, afterwards America 
distinguished, became students at the German imiversities, es- German 
pecially at Gottingen, and the number has increased till it was «»>ve"i< 
over two hundred each year at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

Up to the seventh or eighth decade of the nineteenth century improve 
our post-graduate courses and professional schools were com- nientof< 
paratively poor. Hence a constantly increasing number of our cation, 
college graduates went abroad each year to complete their studies 
in medicine, or to take coiu-ses in history and the natural sciences, 
in which we were notably weak, and the German imiversities were 
correspondingly strong. We soon felt that it was a reflection upon 
us, that any of our children must go abroad to complete their 
professional studies, and that we must provide the best that 
there was in the world in all forms of higher education. Hence 
we sent our best men abroad to study while we built up at home. 
It was, to a lesser degree, the plan that the Japanese tried later. 
Our cities and states are doing a similar thing now. They mean 
that their local systems shall be crowned by great imiversities so 
that their children may get the best education without leaving 
home. 

But the German higher education was coupled with a personal increase 
freedom and license in the student's life in striking contrast with Sf"?°*^ 
our Puritanical strictness in that regard. Our strictness had been students 
an expression of our national and family life, as the freedom of 
the German universities was an expression of their life and customs. 
The educational system of the two countries differed no more than 
their social, business and other habits. We were going through 
the momentous changes caused by the Civil War and our enor- 
mous alien immigration. Distracted by these, less thought than 
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energy was given to our growing colleges ; we built and expanded 
rather than changed. Adopting German and French educational 
systems and methods, we also adopted, without sufficient tfaouf^ 
their idea of the freedom of the personal life, strongly reacting 
from our former methods, which imposed all possible restrictioos 
on the pupils' personal freedom; step by step removing all 
such restrictions and opening to the individual the largest possi- 
ble liberty without providing any proper and well-thought-out 
substitute for the former mental and moral stimulus. 
Qure to Here we made our first mistake. Instead of realizing that the old 

«nd(^ new methods must go, but that a new educational and moral training 
1 training, and Stimulus must take their place among our boys of sixteen to 
twenty, exposed to temptations undreamed of and impossible in 
the Ecclesiastical Period, we drifted on, some imder the impres- 
sion that Individual Training was still practiced, others believ- 
ing that it was practically impossible and hence not to be 
sought for. 
ying to The result is that we have let down the bars that our fore- 

«ive our- fathers thought necessary to keep up. In many ways we have 
out-Heroded Herod. But we have done it in a surreptitious and 
sneaking way. We have not openly avowed our new position, but 
have largely kept up the fiction of an ecclesiastical college govern- 
ment controlling the students' personal lives. We have tried to 
deceive ourselves and others into believing that the private lives 
and habits of our students are not altogether different from those 
of former times, and possibly no worse than those. 

If deliberately and avowedly, and with our eyes open, we have 
adopted the ideals of the German university as to the personal 
life of the student, well and good. But if the present conditions 
prevail simply because we have been intent uj)on university build- 
ing, and have not realized how far we have swung clear away from 
the ideas of our forefathers as to Individual Training, while provid- 
ing no substitute for it, then it is time to study the question rationally 
and thoroughly. No one who appreciates the educational condi- 
tions that prevailed in the "sixties" and "seventies," can doubt 
for a moment the beneficent and lasting effect of the German move- 
ment upon our secondary and higher education. We could not 
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return to former conditions if we would; we would not if we 
could. But the present evils are due almost entirely to our 
proverbial inability to do well two things at the same time. 
We have improved our imiversity facilities, but have lost sight 
of our original object — the better and higher training of the 
individual. 

At this very p)oint the tradition from earlier times still survives A harmful 
and does great harm, positively and negatively. The father ^^^**2i'^ 
formerly felt safe in sending his son to college, for there the family fact. 
life would continue, with a faculty composed of doctors of divinity 
in loco parentis. All the power of the college would be centered 
on making his son an orthodox Christian, a good boy, and very 
likely a minister of the gospel. He would be under an iron dis- 
dpline, so far as possible shielded from temptation, watched 
almost hourly, compelled to account for all his time, unable to 
get away from the college town without a previous excuse, and 
under constant religious influences and training. Hence the 
tradition became firmly fixed that the college faculty primarily 
took thought for the students' moral and religious life, and then 
for their education. This at first was pretty nearly true. To- 
day in most institutions it is directly contrary to the fact. Mem- 
bers of the faculty deliberately shut their eyes to patent evils 
among the students. Yet the former tradition has sufficient force 
to make us feel that it is still the province of the faculty to regu- 
late the private lives of the students, although this is no longer 
profitable, or even possible. We must banish this tradition along 
with those about Freshman Servitude, and reading the Bible twice 
daily, and repeating sermons, and others that have served their 
time and passed away forever. Neither the German movement 
nor any other step forward can relieve us from the need of find- 
ing some substitute for the former office of the faculty, to control, 
mold and improve the private lives of our sons in this the most 
important period of their growth. 

A second mistake was made because we failed to realize fully Failure to 
what the German movement meant when applied to our system. «>^rdi°a^« 
The German higher education is in two parts, the gymnasium and American 
the university; ours is in three parts, the high school, the college "y"**™*- 
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and the university — a very material difference. The Germans 
have no place for our college between the gjmfinasium and the 
university. Full acceptance of the German system logically de- 
mands that we extend our secondary course upward and our uni- 
versity course downward, until they meet and entirely eliminate 
the four years at college. A few have advocated taking this 
radical course ; but the vast and overwhelming majority revolt at 
this, wisely insisting on preserving oiu: colleges, which are at the 
very basis of our national history and of the very fiber of our 
national life. But this will be impossible in this utilitarian age un- 
less we find a distinct, logical and essential place in the training of 
our youth for our college coiu-se. 
lure to A third mistake was made when we failed to realize that the 

^^^J^ German university is a professional school, and its professor a 
cept. pedagogue, first, last and all the time, and not in any sense a dis- 
ciplinarian. The German idea is as far from the patemal-fresh- 
man-servitude ecclesiastical genesis of our colleges as the east 
is from the west. But until the American parent fully knows 
the private life of the students at a German university and is will- 
ing to model after it that of his son in the American college, 
we must try to find some sane and practicable substitute for the 
restraints of the earlier college discipline. It is a matter of life 
7 Indi- or death to the colleges. Unless we find some satisfactory solu- 
Hf«r*or ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ great problem, the college course will become useless, 
th mat- and even a byword, and we shall soon have a high-school-univer- 
sity course on the German model, instead of a high-school- 
college-university course such as we believe in. We shall see 
presently how far we have already gone on that road. It be- 
hooves all of us who believe in the old college course to face 
our problem and its answer manfully and not to rely blindly 
on an outgrown tradition. Let us look for solid ground and plant 
our feet on it. 

We shall make great and substantial progress when we fully 
accept and act upon the German idea that the function of a 
college professor is pedagogy and not police duty ; that he should 
lead, not drive ; should beckon, not threaten his pupils ; that his 
college students should seek a training, not a diploma, and should 
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be dominated by a truly helpful educaticHial atmosphoe, not by 
an archaic marking system. We must then find and intxodiioe 
into the American college a new, vital and common-sense educa- 
tional substitute for the fructifying, personal toodi of the fooncr 
professor upon his pupil, which was both a mental and mond 
stimulus. 




cge 



CHAPTER XV 

CHANGES IN OUR COUNTRY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 

Daj of small WiTH the end of the Civil War came that great growth in 
^^^ national wealth and prosperity which made possible the enormous 
increase in the number and endowments of our institutions of 
higher learning. The day of small things in this country passed, 
and we not only became accustomed to large enterprises, corpora- 
tions and combinations, but even came to feel that whatever was 
small was necessarily weak and must be apologized for. 
yons of rich The abundant wealth that enlarged and enriched our ccdkges 
1^ "* ^™' sent a new class of students to their doors — the sons of rich 
men, who do not need to impoverish their parents, or run into 
debt or ruin their health by outside work and asceticism, that 
they may acquire a college education that is to set them apart and 
make their future. This new class have had their fortunes already 
made for them and their places in life are awaiting them. To 
them the college course is not a necessary life asset, but a social 
polish, which possibly they could not otherwise get. They have 
many of the characteristics of the leisure class of the older coun- 
tries. President Thwing discusses them in his article in the North 
American Review of February, 1903, entitled ''Should Cdkge 
Students Study?" There are now many in our colleges who get 
distinct cultural l)encfits from their course, but without a great 
amount of study, and for whom there would have been no place 
in the earlier institutions. From this class and their friends have 
come many great gifts and endowments, and such men always 
have been, will be and should l)e welcomed. Their coming adds 
new difficulties to the study of the student problem from the student 
stindpoint ; but the sons of our rich men should be wisely edu- 
cated, and only thereby has our University Building Age been 
made possible. 

104 
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Even more numerous are the sons of well-to-do but not wealthy Abo 
parents, who value a collie education for what it formerly stood for, 
but have no clear knowledge of its present defects and handicaps. 
It was what the parents had longed for in their youth but could 
not get. They can easily afford the few thousands necessary 
for their sons' education. Through these two classes, formerly 
almost unknown, but now constituting so large a proportion of 
our student bodies, new standards of personal freedom and of in- 
dividual luxury and expenditure have been introduced, unknown 
in the earlier days when almost every family had to struggle for a 
Uving and economize strictly. What is ordinary expenditure for New sund- 
the sons of the rich is extravagance for those of well-to-do parents, tonal* t^' 
and worse than extravagance for those of poorer families. Here dom and 
arise some new questions which vitally affect the collie life and '"^"^' 
after life of thousands of young men, who are led into extravagance 
and debt. In the older days substantially all the students were 
poor. The only difference was in degree — between one dollar 
and two dollars and a half per week for board, between buying 
text-books outright or hiring them of the college. There could not 
be much extravagance in dress when college rules prescribed the 
same imiform for all. Now there are great extremes of wealth 
and poverty. The questions arising from this new phase of col- 
lege life should long ago have been widely and wisely studied, and 
if possible solved. 

In the old days it was safe to proceed upon the theory that New vital 
college boys, guided and disciplined by the iron rules then enforced, ?J^ alum^ 
would work out their own salvation. To-day, in a careless, thought- counselors, 
less way, we still act upon this theory in regard to our college 
students. We do not try the same plan in our mature lives, but 
seek all the advice and aid that we can get from our doctor, lawyer 
or business friends who are experts in the questions, often of 
trifling importance, which trouble us. Yet we expect our sons, at 
a critical period of youth, to meet and solve by themselves, unaided 
and without any valuable advice and counsel, problems which, in 
case they are not rightly solved, may wreck their lives, leaving 
them diseased or heavily in debt, and with ideals and habits that 
will always handicap them and may lead them into crime. 
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and study. We should realize at once that in all these questions we have 
been foolishly rel3dng upon the old tradition that the faculty still 
exercises material control over the students' private lives. They 
do not, and in most cases they do not attempt to. A little — a 
very little — study from the students' standpoint shows this. Cer- 
tainly it behooves us to recognize the fact that faculty control of 
the students' private lives — unless they become scandalous — is 
a thing of the past, and to provide a substitute without fairther 
delay. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GROWTH OF OUS POPULATION, ESPECIALLY BY IMMIGRATION 

We cannot even dimly appreciate the educational task set before Greatness of 
our country and the wonderful results of our labors therein until we ^^^^J^ 
carefully study our alien immigration. European countries have 
bad to educate only their own people; but we have almost been 
the schoolhouse of the world, with the task of Sisyphus — never 
finished. 

In 1790 we had a white population of about 3,000,000, scattered Immigration 
from Maine to Georgia, in a narrow fringe along the seacoast, ^history 
with an average population of four whites to the square mile. 
Upon this small stem, thus widely extended, there have been en- 
grafted, since 1800, over 25,000,000 alien immigrants and their 
descendants, — an immigration undreamed of elsewhere in the 
worid's history. For the year 1906, the number thus landing 
on our shores was 1,100,735. 

We may well be thankful for the devotion of our forefathers Devotion of 
to the cause of education, even though it was, like the times them- f^Uiera^ 
selves, narrow and bigoted. The high value set in early da3rs upon education 
» college course, both by those who could and those who could ^^ ^*" 
not get it, has proved one of our greatest heritages. It has led 
the general and state governments to make large grants of lands 
»nd money to provide funds for present and future educational 
needs. It has induced cities, towns, counties and school dis- 
tricts willingly to tax themselves heavily for the same purposes. 
It has prompted individuals, rich and poor alike, to give of their 
s^ibstance that all our youth might have that boon of education 
for which the forefathers provided the schoolhouse at the same 
time that they founded their place of worship. We may well 

^taixl amazed at the task which our country has had set before it, 
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and at the way in which it has been performed. Let us not cavQ 
at mistakes, oversights and failures in minor details, but rathtf 
wonder that we have gone steadily forward instead of back- 
ward. 

In 1870 our population was 38,558,371, and in 1904, 81,752,000, 
an increase of 43,193,629. Our alien immigration between 1870 
and 1904 was 15,107,004, or (without reference to the native-born 
children of such immigrants) 40 per cent of the population in 
1870, and thirty-five per cent of the total increase between 1870 
and 1904. Although about 31 per cent of the increase of 
our population between 1880 and 1900 was directly from alien 
immigration (not counting the native-bom children of such 
immigrants), the illiterates of our population decreased in the 
same period from 13.3 per cent to 10.7 per cent, a decrease in 
illiterates of about 24 per cent. Even New York, into which 
this great horde of foreigners chiefly poured, and whore so 
many of them remained, showed a marked decrease in illiteraqr 
during these decades. Not only has illiteracy been steadily 
decreased against such terrific odds, but the average of education 
per capita has wonderfully increased. We are apt to think of our 
early fx)pulation as being fairly well taught; but the report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1905 shows that the average 
aggregate amount of schooling received by each individual of our 
fx)pulation in 1800 was 82 days; in i860, 434 days; and in 1905, 
1066 days. 

Not only has our illiteracy decreased, and our average of days 
of schooling per capita increased about thirteen times, but the 
quality of this schooling has materially improved in as great a 
^ ratio, as will be shown hereafter. We shall also see that no trade, 
business, art, science or profession ever had a greater task, or 
performed it more successfully, than has our pedagogy during the 
last century. No other has more boldly and successfully struck 
out into new and untried fields. To this success of pedagogy is 
due in large part the nation's growth and prosperity since 
1800. 

The aggregate enrollment in the schools and colleges in Con- 
tinental United States alor*^ waF '•**p"rted as follows : — 
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School and College Enrollment for Year ending June 30, 1906 ' Present 

school and 
college ea- 
roBmcnf. 



Gbadk 


NumEK or Pupils 


PubUc 


Private 


Total 


Elementary (primary and grammar) 
Secondary (high schools and acad- 
emies) 

Universities and colleges . 

Professional schools 

Normal schools .... 


15,919,278 

741,950 
51,335 
",572 
59,429 


1,311,900 

182,449 
97,229 

50,197 
9,508 


17,231,178 

924,399 

148,564 

61,769 

68,937 


Total .... 


16,783,564 


1,651,283 


18,434,847 


City evening schools 

Business schools .... 

Reform schools .... 

Sdiools for the deaf 

Schools for the blind 

Schools for the feeble-minded 

Government Indian schools . 

Indian schools (five civilized tribes) 

Schools in Alaska supported by the 
government 

Schools in AIa.ska supported by in- 
corporated munidpahties (es- 
timated) 

Orphan asylums and other benevo- 
lent institutions (estimated) 

Private kindergartens (estimated) 

Miscellaneous (including schools 
of music, oratory, elocution, 
cookery, and various special 
arts) (estimated) 


314,604 

37,683 

",745 
4,205 

16,500 

29,679 
35,519 

2,136 
4,200 


130,085 

525 
853 

15,000 
105,932 

50,000 


314,604 
130,085 

37,683 
12,270 

4,205 

17,353 
29,679 
35,519 

2,136 

4,200 

15,000 
105,932 

50,000 




456,271 


302,395 


758,666 


Grand total 


17,239,835 


1,953,678 


19,193,513 



Comparative statistics in relation to common schools show that 
this is indeed the Age of Growth of Education. This is demon- 
strated by the following official table.* 



* Upon request brought down to June 30, 1906, by U. S. Department of 
Education. 
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1869-70 


1905^ 
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Tub 










^ Total population . . . . 


38,558,371 


83i935»39^ 


a.i8 


Average number of days' attendance 








by each person, 5 to i8 years 


44.7 


74.1 


1.66 


Average number of da3rs' attendance 








by each pupil enrolled 


78.4 


106.0 


1-35 


Total teachers .... 


200,515 


466,063 


2.3a 


Value of all property 

Total expended .... 


*i3o,383,oo8 


$783,128,140 


6x>x 


$63,396,666 


♦307,765,659 


4.% 


Expended per capita of population 


$1.64 


tS.17^ 


315 


Total expenditure per pupil 


»i5.55 


$26,271 


1.69 



We have not been discouraged by this more than doubling of 
our population. We have not only met and educationally con- 
quered this increase, but have also gotten a larger proportion than 
ever before of our school population into the schools, and for a 
longer time each year. Not only have we increased our school 
property and our teaching force faster than the growth of our 
population, but each year we also spend upon education more 
per student and more per capita of the population. The qualit}' 
also of the instruction given and the standard of the teaching force 
have been constantly improved. 

While we have been spending these enormous sums in main- 
taining our schools, we have also added to the value of our tan- 
gible school property $652,745,132 or $18,131,808 per annum. 
The amount expended for education in 1 905-1 906 was about 
56 per cent of the ordinary expenses of the general govern- 
ment for the same year for all purposes, including the army, navy, 
p)ensions, post offices, salaries, public improvements and interest 
on the public debt — a measure by which to gauge the enormous 
scale on which we are providing for education and for its 
endowment. 

The estimated expenditures for public purposes and the actual 
expenditures for education in the United States for the year 1905- 
1906* are as follows : — 

^ Yet this is less than 10 cents per day per pupil and 2 cents per capita. 
' Brought down to June 30, 1906, upon request, by U. S. Department of 
Education. 
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Total disbursements by the U. S. Government (esti- 
mated) $735,000,000 

Estimated expenditure by the states .... 130,000,000 

Estimated expenditure by minor dvil divisions . . 610,000,000 

Total public expenditure $1,475,000,000 

Public expenditure for conunon schools $307,765,656 Our ex- 
Expenditure for private, elementary, and secondary f*°ed*"^{on 

schools (partly estimated) 21,370,309 in 1905-1906. 

Expenditure for universities and colleges . . 44,783,326 

Ejqxnditure for normal schools 6,748,924 

Expenditure for professional schools (partly esti- 
mated) 3,000,000 

Expenditure for schools for the defective classes 7|639>503 

Expenditure for reform schools 5,381,189 

Expenditure for commercial schools (estimated) . 3,000,000 

Total expenditiire for education .... $399,688,910 

or about 20,000 times as much as Yale's total income seventy- 
five years ago. About 85 per cent of this enormous sum was 
derived from state and local taxes, and a considerable portion of 
the balance, directly or indirectly, from public funds or gifts. 

From the very beginning, and often without definitely under- Providing 
standing the true significance of our labors, we have had the spirit ^"^ ^ 
and thought so well expressed by President Roosevelt : — immigrar 

"If we do not take care of the immigrants, if we do not try ^^^' 
to uplift them, then as sure as fate our own children will pay 
die penalty." 

We have freely given wisdom and wealth to improve the condi- We have 

tion of our immigrants and their descendants, and have had ,^y"^^ 

tremendous results in quality and quantity. If we ponder care- immigrant 

fuDy the facts disclosed in this book, studying our students' con- than^ur 

ditions from their own standpoint, we may wonder whether we own. 

have shown as great wisdom in dealing with the college education 

of our own children. 

There has never been a time in the world when there has been Present 

spent upon the young a tithe of the thought and treasure which ^ ^uper^' 

the American people have freely poured out during the past forty ficial. 

years. If we had been a homogeneous nation, with no influx of ^"^ ** 

new blood, such great expenditures would have been unnecessary 
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and would have largely overshot the mark. But holding sacred 
the educational traditions of our New England forefathers, we 
have wonderfully stemmed the tide that poured in upon us and 
provided for the resulting changes in our national make-up. If 
we have kept abreast of our problem only by such enormous en- 
deavors and outlays, what would have been the result if our fore- 
fathers had been called upon to meet modem conditions frith 
their antiquated instruments and methods? The best justi£k:a- 
tion for modem educational methods is that they have met, and 
met so well, the terrific strains to which they have been continu- 
ously subjected. The best justification for the educational theo- 
ries and courses of our forefathers is that the modem methods 
have been based directly upon the foundations which those Dsithcrs 
kid, have been a direct development of their methods, and that 
the old foundations have stood the test. Present faults are super- 
ficial and not inherent. They have come from the foct that we 
had epoch-making problems to solve, and that in this time of 
stress the individual, as always, has been overlooked. 




CHAPTER XVn 

OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS : GROWTH IN NUMBERS AND AGGRE- 
GATE ATTENDANCE 

In the very earliest colonial times there were no secondary or No very 
preparatory schools in the modem sense. All boys had to be ™^j*^ 
fitted for college by private tutors; that is, almost entirely by their schools. 
local pastors. Our public schools have gone through three dis- 
tinct stages: — 

(a) Grammar Schools. The first schools in New England Early gram- 
were rather closely modeled after those of old England, and their ™" 
chief business was to hold the gains of civilization and prevent the 
pioneer colonists from lapsing into barbarism, "that learning 
may not be buried in the grave of our fathers." In 1647 Massa- 
chusetts provided for the appointment of a master to teach read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic (the "writing schools") in every 
township of fifty families, and for the master of a grammar school 
in which youth might be fitted for college, in every township of 
one hundred families. The master's salary might be paid by 
the parents of the children attending school or drawn from the 
township treasury, as the local authorities should determine. 
The "three R's" were taught in the writing school, and the 
Greek and Latin for college entrance in the grammar school, 
which was thus distinctly preparatory to college, and attended 
principally by those who were preparing for a professional or 
governmental career. There was also an early distinction between 
reading schools and writing schools, the latter teaching writing 
and reckoning. In 1672, Connecticut provided for a granunar 
school in every county. New Hampshire adopted the Massa- 
chusetts plan, and Maryland passed a somewhat similar act in 
1723. The Collegiate School in New York City, Boston Latin 
School, Roxbury Latin School, Hopkins Grammar Schools of 
I 113 
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New Haven and Hartford, Conn., and Hadley, Mass., William 

Penn Charter School of Philadelphia and other well-known 

secondary schools were started as granunar schools during this 

period. 

ariy (b) Academies, After about 1730, there was a change lookiiig 

^ toward the improvement of the middle commercial and yeoman 

classes. This was marked by the appearance of the academies, 

of which Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, now U. S. Commissioner of 

Education, says: — 

''The type was indeed protean, but some of its more usual 
characteristics may be indicated in a few words. An academy 
was generally a secondary school, incorporated by the State, but 
managed by a self -perpetuating board of trustees. Sometimes 
it was under the immediate patronage of a religious sect, but 
more commonly it was non-sectarian. It was a school some- 
times for boys, sometimes for girls, and sometimes coeduca- 
tional. Often, but not always, it was a. boarding school 
Sometimes an academy, so-called, was taught by a single 
teacher. A well-developed school of this type, however, was 
equipped with two or more teachers, who divided the sub- 
jects of instruction among them so as to secure some d^^ 
of specialization." * 

Some of the best-known examples of these academies now alive 
are the Phillips Academies at Andover and Exeter, Erasmus 
High School of Brooklyn (now a public high school), Newiik 
Academy, Lawrence Academy at Groton, Mass., and Pitts- 
burg Academy. 

The important thing to note for our purpose is that these schools 
were few and small, that the early secondary education was In- 
dividual Training in its highest form, that the boy could prepare 
only with a private tutor or at one of these small schools, and 
that his personal life and training were well looked after, 
irly pubUc (c) Public High Schools, In 182 1, the English Classical School 
gh schools, ^^ established in Boston, and is regarded as the pioneer of our 
modem public high schools. 

"It was intended as a school which should render the system 

of public education at Boston more nearly perfect, by offering a 

finishing course of studies for boys intended for mercantile or 

* U. S. Commissioner of Educatbn Report, 1903, 558. 
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mechanical occupations. It sboald pn mamukm m act- 
vanced English ^f^lifg. mathonatia. pacnpJkr, maxmnl 
sdence, bistoi7, logic ajat mocal and potrical |iMnii |Jij, 
such as could otherwise be secured aaij m the Fji^wh mc^ri 
of distant acadunies to which ban could he s^A cKfr at cam- 
siderable expense. The cooise ol stodj pmposed bv &e 
school at the outset was, in tact, stiikii^^ anmht K> Ac cosse 
in the English dcpaitmeDt of tbe P1b^» ExOrr Aadcmf at 
about the same poiod." * 
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1,106 
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487.147 


1896-.897 


S.109 


409.433 


1,100 


107.633 


Si7,e66 
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5.3 'S 


449.600 


t.ggo 


io5,«s 


554,825 


1898^,899 


5.49S 


476.3*7 


'.957 


.03.833 


580.065 


1899-1900 


6,005 


5«9.»5' 


1-978 


"o,797 


630,048 
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6.3-8 
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io8.j» 
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530.6" 
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eisoo 


59^.'M 
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739.*! 5 



r of Education Report. 1903, 563. 
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For many years there has been steady progress in the deter- 
mination of all important towns or cities to furnish first-class 
secondary education in their home public schools, so that none of 
their children need go elsewhere for it. The recent growth of our 
public high schools, and the decrease in numbers and attendance 
of the pri\'ate high schools is illustrated by die preceding table 
showing the comparative number of schools and of secondary 
students in public and pri\'ate high schools. 

The attendance in private high schools 1905-1904 was: — 

In sectarian schools SAjS^^ 

In non-sectarian schools 49^089 

Total in private hi^ schools as above .... 103,407 

Decrease in gross attendance in private hi^ schools since 

1901-1902, as follows: — 
Loss in non -sectarian schools .... 1485 
Less gain in sectarian schools .... aoa 1283 

In other words, 
1 876-1 904 (27 years) U. S. population increased . if times 

1876-1904 (27 years) public hi^ school enrollment increased ag times 
and percentage of public high school enrolhnent to whole 

population increased x6 times 

1876-1904 (27 years) private high school enrollment increased ^ times 

How, notriv'ithstanding this steady growth and enormous inuni- 
gration, we have also improved the quality of our public hi^ 
school education will be soon shown. 

The growth in number of secondary schook and students in 
New York State is indicated by comparing the beginnings and 
the present conditions.* 



Dates 


Schools 




1787 


2 


79 


1804 


17 


993 


185s 


171 


22,824 


1864 


201 


23,03s 


1874 


218 


3^463 


1884 


260 


34,162 


1894 


504 


49,937 


1904 


799 


102,279 



» N. Y. State Education D-'n<»-*m*»nf nniu*in No. 358, Nov., 1905. 
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Thus in New York State while, within fifty years, the popula- 
tion has a little more than doubled, substantially from alien immi- 
grants and their native-bom children, the number of high school 
pupils has more than quadrupled. In primary schools the in- 
crease has been relatively much greater. 

It is well for those of us who are of New England descent and The scepter 
education to ponder seriously the figures shown in this chapter ^^s passed 
and in Chapter XXIII. The scepter has passed forever from the private 
private school, and is threatened in the privately endowed college. "^^^ 
College education is no longer, as it was in Yale for years after 
1 751, for the sons of the orthodox (Congregationalists on the 
strictly Calvinistic Saybrook Platform), with permission to "prot- 
estants of all denominations to send their children to receive the 
advantage of an education in this college; provided that while 
they are here they conform to all the rules and orders of it." 

Education to-day in the United States is free in fact as in name. Education u 
Those institutions, secondary or higher, which have municipalities ^ "^ 
or other public bodies and their public money and taxes behind 
them, are growing enormously. The old idea that a college edu- 
cation is a monopoly is no longer true. It has been wisely said 
that '' there is a free educational ladder reaching from the gutter to 
the imiversity." This book will not have been written in vain if Educational 
it forces home these facts, and the lessons which they teach, gutt^to*"" 
upon the minds of those who think that our educational con- university, 
ditions of fifty years ago or earlier are any criterion by which to 
judge those governing the institutions of to-day, or the lives of 
their students before, during and after their college course. What 
are to be all the changes in the future we can only faintly surmise; 
but one change, demanded by present conditions, desired by all 
college men and decidedly successful in some extended experi- 
ments, we shall presently describe. 
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OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS : CHANGES IN THEIR OBJECTS AND 
AIMS AND IN THEIR COURSES OF STUDY 

All the earlier types of secondary schools were designed almost 
exclusively to fit boys for college. Therefore all secondary stu- 
dents, whether they were going to college or not, learned only 
Greek and Latin and the few other studies required for colkp 
entrance and not particularly adapted for anything else. 

Now, however, the secondary schools, whether private or pub- 
lic, have become many and large, handicapping the college boy 
because they do away with the former Individual Training in his 
preparatory work, and because only a constantly decreasing 
proportion of his fellow-pupils now prepare for either the rhmnl 
or scientific courses, and many so prepared do not go to college. 
In 1892-1893, 18.12 per cent of the high school students were 
preparing for college, but in 1905-1906 only 9.11 per cent, or 
less than one in ten; a decrease in thirteen years of about 50 
per cent, while the total number of secondary pupib increased 
131 per cent. Thus while in former days all granunar schools, 
academies and high schools practically taught only the studies 
needed for college entrance, and their courses were thus dominated 
by those requirements, now the proportion of thdr students pre- 
paring for college is so small (9. 11 per cent) that, wisely, the 
secondary schools decidedly favor the non-college boy or girl, and 
shape their courses to benefit especially the 90.89 per cent and 
fit them for their life duties. 

This is clearly set forth in the U. S. Commissioner's Report 

of 1903, p. 576, in the following words: — 

''It has come to l>e our working hypothesis that, so far as 
preliminar>' training of a general character is concerned, *prq>- 
aration for college* and 'preparation for life' should ooindde. 
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This theory, in its carficr Mjtiiwt y nn as iolows: Wkt 
is good preparation for coDe^ is ^ood pgcparation for ifei 
Now the terms are commoii]^ inrcitBd : What is 0ood pvcpa* 
ration for fife is good prcparatioo for coflc^ More and 
more the question of collie efitrannr lequifcni atfs b 
to be a question as to what is best for the schools^ and a 
tion in which certain demands of the coDege were ooce the de- 
termining factor now finds its ddennining factor in the de- 
mands of the pubfic schooL" 

That is, what is best Ux the bofs and girls not ^oing to coflc^ 
This will continue to grow more and more so nam that secoodaij 
and higher education have become lar^gdlj a local qneslioo — each 
smaU division feeling diat it most havi^ in its local in s titut i o n s 
and for its own children and jouth, the xfTf best and hi^^bcst that 
can be procured. The competiticm between pubfic high schools 
extends not only to athletics, but to other and more important 
things. Locafities a^nre to hold the "diampionship'' in studies* 
in educational honors, in the vari^ and extent of their courses, 
and in fine buildings and good teachers, as well as in athletics. 
This form of competition wiU grow, and more and more imfnove 
the condition of the bojrs and girk not going to college, and to 
that extent raise up competitors for those who do go to college; 
still further lessening the monopoly of a college course. 

We have already seen that the earfiest secondary schools were Tj^ial oU 
divided into the writing schools, where only reading, writing and ^^^^ 
arithmetic were taught, and the grammar schook, where boys study. 
were fitted for college in Latin and Greek. How far this was 
true is shown by the course of study at the Boston Latin School 
just before the Revolution, given in Appendix No. FV, and which 
makes no reference to any studies except Greek and Latin. 

The curriculum of the St. Louis High School, one of the largest 
public high schook in the West (given in Appendix No. V), shows 
how far we have advanced in the courses offered in our modem 
high schook, which in many ways surpass those of the earlier 
colleges. The public high school subjects in New York State, in 
which examinations are given twice a year by the Regents, are 
given in Appendix No. VI. These courses are complete and the 
examinations are thorough. 
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Ejouninations on these several subjects may be taken by those 
not in attendance at schools, and, when passed, entitle such per- 
sons to a certificate for the corresponding number of Regents 
counts. Seventy-two such counts equal a college diploma in dvil 
service examinations. This may not be a professional course for a 
boy going to college, but it has many features of a professional 
school for the boy going into business. In this respect the con- 
ditions of earlier times in regard to secondary education have been 
exactly reversed. 




CHAPTER XIX 

CHANGES IN COLLEGE ESmtASCE MEQCIXEMESm 

This subject has been covered most fulty and leamedlf m A 
Historical and Critical Discussion of College Aimunom Eifme- 
ments by Edwin Corneliiis Broome, FIlD., ttknace^ lo and 
quotations from whkh are freely made. 

Under her first president, the entzance exammatkiiK at Bbr- E«lf aflcp 
vard were Cicero, Latin Compositioo and the Greek dtxienAm *'^**^ "^ 
and conjugations, and no mathematics or Fngftiih or a^ Emit 
All the examinations until wefl into the nincteentii century were 
oral. The important thing was that the boy shooid be veO 
grounded in Latin, as all his exercises and theses and a large part 
of his conversation must be in that language. As part of the 
entrance requirements the boy was OHnpefled to write out, to his 
own hand, the coU^e laws and rules, wixich were then handed 
in to the president, who signed and returned them and tints matric- 
ulated the student An entrance examination is thus described 
by Dr. Edward A. Holyoke of the cla» of 1746 at Harvard: — 

"An account of our examination the 13th day of July, 1742, A tjjicti 
VIZ. : Foxcroft, Green, myself and Putnam. Tutors, 3d i£neki, **^ **** 
15 lines, Pres't 2nd i&ieid, 24 Hnes, VirgU — Tutors, 3d ^J^^^j^ 
Catiline, Pres't, 2nd Catiline, Tully — Tutors, 12th Luke, 
Presi't, 25th Matthew, Grcdc Testament — Memo. Mr. 
Flynt examin'd us in Tully; Mr. Hancock in \'irgil; Mr. 
Mayhew in Greek Test ; Mr. Marsh in no book, in the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon examined by the Presi't who gave us 
the following Themes: Foxcroft, Sapieniia Praestat inribus; 
Green, mj-seif, Labor improbus omnia vincit; Putnam, Semper 
avarus egit. I finish 'd my Theme the i9tb day of July, 
1742, and was admitted the day of ye August following 

(after having been on "writing my College Laws 20 days, fin- 
i^ed them the loth of .August). And we began to recite on 
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the Monday morning after the vacancy was up, which 

the 23d day of August in the year 1742." * 

The entrance examinations of Harvard, Yale and Princetoo 
remained substantially the same as those first adopted by Har- 
vard, until after the Revolution, except that the amount of Latin 
and Greek was somewhat increased, and vulgar arithmetic was 
added by Yale, forty-five years after her founding. 

Until 1800 there were only three subjects, Greek, Latin and 
Arithmetic, required for admission to any collie in the United 
States. Between 1800 and 1870, eight new subjects were added. 
Latin and Greek 
Arithmetic 

Geography 
English Grammar 
Algebra .... 



Geometry . 

Ancient History . 
Modem History (U. S.) 
Physical Geography . 
English Composition . 
Physical Science 
English Literature 
Modem Languages . 



Harvard i6j8. 
Yale 1745. 

{Harvard 1807, PrincetoD 1819^ 
Columbia 1821, Yak i8aa. 
{Princeton 1819, Yak 1822, 
Columbia i860. 
{Harvard 1820, Columbia 1821, 
Yale 1847, Princeton 1848. 
(Harvard 1844, Yak 1856, PrincetDa, 
Michigan and Coniell 1868. 
Harvard and Michigan 1847. 
Michigan 1869. 
Michigan and Harvard 1870. 
Princeton 1870. 
Harvard 1872. 
. Harvard 1874. 



. Harvard 1875. 
A marked change in entrance requirements began in 1870. 

Now, however, the colleges are largely adopting the free elec- 
tion or ''point*' system of admission which has developed mhnost 
entirely since 1897. While adopting the principle, the colleges 
difTer in its application. They agree in publishing a fist of twenty 
to thirty subjects, to each of which a value (point) is attached, 
and candidates for admission must secure a certain number of 
|x>ints. But the colleges difTer (a) as to the number of points 
to be offered, hence there is a difference in the amount of option 
afforded; (b) in their definition of the same subject; (c) in the 

• Pfeirre, 238. 
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method of rating subjects; (d) in making a distinction between 
elementary and advanced subjects; and most important of all 
(e) in not agreeing as to the meaning of the term ''point." The 
following is a list of the subjects that may be offered at Leland 
Stanford : — 



Eng. comp. (2) R 

Algebra (i^) 

Geometry (i) 

German (2, 3, 4) 

French (2, 3) 

Spanish (i) 

Greek (2, 3) 

Latin (2, 3, 4) 

Anc. Hist, (i) 

Med. and Mod. Hist, (i) 



15 points required. 

Eng. Hist, (i) 
Am. Hist, (i) 
Physics (i) 
Chemistry (i) 
Botany (i) 
Zoology (i) 
Physiography (i) 
Ph3rsiology (i) 
Biology (i) 



Eng. Lit. (i, 2) 
Solid Geom. (i) 
Trigonometry (J) 
Adv. algebra (i, i, i^) 
Freehand drawing (i) 
Mechanical drawing (i) 
Forge work (J) 
Foundry work (i) 
Machine shop work (i) 



Although no college required English composition as an entrance Reversal of 
subject before 1870, now English is the one indispensable entrance methods" 
subject in every college. Although Greek and Latin were in- illustrated. 
variably required up to a recent period, now they are optional as 
entrance subjects in almost all our colleges. 



CHAPTER XX 

OirS SECQlffDAS? SCBDOLS : THE FOUEER COLLEGE COUXSE MOVED 
3ACX, DfTO rSEX — AGE AXD MAXUEITT OF THEIR STUDENTS 

The eiriv cctlesie coarses were strong in Latin and Greek and 

in seme ci die OrrffiKiI hngnages^ in composition or dieses, in 

cfebaxs. ocLdcos and other public speaking. The object of the 

early ccHeges wxs amply to make ciogymen, pubfic speakers, 

and sachefs do it oi:r the Learned or Latin professions. Of this 

early poaie Dr. Thwing saiys : — 

"The Esrary life of the time made its appeal to the ear 
*?P^ ^« rather than to the eye. There were few new books to read, 
ao the or. Pjbiic opinion was iniiuenced more by the orator than by die 

author. The htenxy training which in the modem college 
is given largely through reading, was given in the first college 
largely throu^ speaking. ... It is apparent, however, that 
the airricuhim of the sort obtaining at the new and the old 
Cambridge Licked in the elements of culture. It had few 
studies designed to train the faculty of high and noble appre- 
ciation. It lacked in works and methods of the imagination. 
Neither was the course designed to make the scholar. It was 
narrow in content, Umited in relationship, confined to ele- 
ments of each subject. But be it said positively that such a 
course does train the thinker. It teaches the student to judge, 
to relate fact to fact, to compare and to infer. It trains the 
intellectual g}'mnast. It does not create the large mind, but it 
does create the exact mind." * 

High school But the relative prominence of the public speaker, whether 
broft^ than ^^ * clergyman or a lawyer, has largely passed away. Our ac- 
esrljer col- tivities run in other directions. We can never equal the old col- 
lege counef. jggg courses in these regards. Our colleges themselves have long 
since relinquished the attempt to restore these features to their 
former prominence. Our high school courses compare more 
than favorably with any college course up to much less than one 

" Thwing. 7^ ^1, 
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red years ago, and a student therein can get a far broader 
ition to-day than he could in any of the earlier colleges. If 
es not go to college, he has at least this firm foundation with 
I to begin his business life. The increase in the college 
nee requirements and the improvement and enlargement 
i high school courses have correspondingly increased the age 
naturity of the high school students. In many ways they 
ir more men of the world than even comparatively recent 
;e graduates. 

r must we scoff at the quality of the instruction in our pub- Improved 
gh schools. Pedagogy has made as great strides forward as %f^^~ 
other science or profession. The teacher "who boarded inatructioii. 
id the district" has passed away, with the college freshman 
>phomore who taught during the "long" winter college 
ion of six or seven weeks and enough more in term time 
ike up the twelve weeks of public school work formerly re- 
d in New England. 

the matter of text-books, there has been a revolution. The Revolution 
]l and Latin text-books formerly had few, if any notes, and JLfJ^L 
were in Latin and on grammatical construction. There 
no glossaries. Even with first Latin and Greek books, the 
lad to use a large lexicon. One of the greatest privileges of 
;e was to attend, in sophomore or junior year, the lectures 
me learned professor on ancient manners and customs, art 
ife. These details could not be gotten from any other source, 
lectures were illustrated, sometimes by models, and, in quite 
t years, by photographs picked up abroad. The chief value 
e college recitation was that it was accompanied by a running 
aentary from the lips of the professor on things which could 
le found in any ordinary text-books. In other words, in the 
T times a liberal education could not be gotten at the second- 
chools or from text-books alone, but only at the feet of the 
je professor. 

no respect has there been a greater educational advance- 
than in our school and college text-books. They are to-day ^ 
s of art and mines of information. In the public high 
As they are usually furnished at the public expense. There 
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are full glossaries and notes, with copious references to sevenl 
grammars, where each point is fully explained. The illustratioDS 
and explanations of the manners and customs and other details 
of life and history are the fullest and best that our learned men 
can furnish. One of the most honorable and lucrative tasks of 
a college professor is to publish a practically perfect text-book 
for the use of primary or secondary schools on the subject on 
which he is an acknowledged authority. If you doubt this, exam- 
ine }x>ur child's first Latin or Greek book, or his Cssar or Homer, 
or any text-book treating of the sciences or other subjects. Forty 
or fifty years ago our most learned professor could not have writ- 
ten the work which the public authorities now issue, without 
charge, to hundreds of thousands of public school pupils, 
le prrp- Substantially all of our public school teachers are now required 
looT ^ to be college or normal school graduates, thoroughly versed in 
chers. the science of pedagogy, and they are usually very capable. At- 
tendance at the teachers' institutes, held through the year, isoftoi 
compulsor}'. In many cases the school moneys of the locality 
depend upon the attendance of the teachers upon these great q^- 
ventions. As a matter of fact there is far more co5peration in 
and investigation of student problems in our secondary schools 
than in our colleges. A thoughtful examination of the methods 
appHed to teach the vast army of over eighteen million boys 
and girls in our primary and secondary schools astonishes us by 
the wonderful system and perfection that have been developed in 
the face of untold difficulties, 
btive In quality then, as well as in quantity of information imparted. 

Tease in Q^p public high school courses quite equal and in many ways sur- 
look and pass our former college courses, except in subjects which are no 
^^^^ longer compulsor}' therein. It is in large part in the high school 
that the student has his last close touch with his teacher; but 
that is another matter fully treated elsewhere. In the light of 
this revelation as to the quality of our public high school courses, 
as well as to the enormous amounts of money that we are spend- 
ing upon them, it is not wonderful that the number of students 
in our private high schools is constantly decreasing. The private 
high schools cannot compete with the public opinion, the public 
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wealth and power to levy taxes, and the determination to provide 
the finest education possible, which are working such wonders 
in our public high school system. It behooves the old graduate 
of the earlier New England colleges, who believes that they hold 
a patent right and monopoly on higher education, to pause in awe 
before the accomplishments oiF our great public high schools and 
the inmiense state universities by which their courses are crowned, 
especially in the West. 

We have aheady shown how, until very recently, a large pro- Immatu 
portion of college students graduated at from fourteen to eighteen, toy^foi 
and were ready to enter their professions long before they became merly. 
of legal age. Their freshness and immaturity on entering col- 
lege were recognized and provided for by the former college rules 
and customs. They were fagged, flogged and otherwise disci- 
plined Uke mere schoolboys. Yet they were so well trained men- 
tally and their college course was such a monopoly, that some 
of our most prominent and successful men came from the ranks 
of those who graduated at only fourteen to sixteen, and who chose 
^[)|ur life callings at that tender age. 

To-day all educational affairs are carefully considered by the Why 01 
great departments of education of the several states and of the ^^^ 
United States, and rigid rules are prescribed as far as possible, mature. 
For the average pupil, the kindergarten age ends at six years; 
the primary and grammar school age extends from six to fourteen ; 
the high school age from fourteen to eighteen, and the college for 
the next four years. This presupposes that the pupil is up to the 
average in every way, and that between six and eighteen he has no 
setback from sickness, or eye, nervous or other physical trouble, 
or from travel abroad, or from change of residence and therefore of 
school, or from inability to pass examinations while good at reci- 
tations, or from any one of a hundred other causes, which will 
postpone his entrance into college until he is twenty or more. 
But already he may have seen more of the world at large than any 
of the older graduates could ever have known before their gradua- 
tion. He has had the education that comes from the modem 
magazines and newspapers — yellow and otherwise. He has 
probably traveled abroad, or known those who have, and has 
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traveled extensively at home. He has plenty of money and has 
lived in large cities or factory towns with a full knowledge of 
their iniquities. He is probably not as innocent as his parents 
believe him to be. One young man admitted that long before 
he entered college he was fully acquainted with all the vices 
of the Chinese laundries of his home town, but that none of his 
family or teachers ever suspected this, or believed him to be any- 
thing but a most innocent and ingenuous youth. We need not 
worry about the lack of maturity or development of the ordinary 
public high school or preparatory school graduate. He thinks 
himself quite able to take care of himself, and could teach his 
parents many points about life which they do not suspect that be 
has ever thought of. 

This is especially true in our large boarding and preparatory 
schools — speaking of them at large and throughout the whole 
country. In many cases vices and disease are more prevalent 
in them than even in the largest colleges. Graduates from these 
schools tell us that they find the average moral conditions in 
college actually better than they were in the schools. If we could 
cut out of our colleges the vice and evil that are brought to them 
by the graduates of the preparatory and high schools and those 
which develop from these sources after college entrance, we oouU 
reduce the evils of college life more than fifty per cent It it 
believed, from experimental efiForts, that this result can be ap- 
proximated by following the course our later chapters describe. 

In this connection let us not forget that formerly boys of bom 
twelve to sixteen years of age came to college singly, from smaO 
hamlets and small private schools, where they had careful training, 
and that in the college they were subjected to the most severe 
discipline and careful watching, that if possible they might be 
made professing Christians and clerg}'men. To-day, on the con* 
trary, a large proportion of our college students enter at from 
eighteen to twenty, in large groups, from large secondary schoob 
situated in factory towns or great cities, where they have been ei- 
posed to the temptations incident to such surroundings and too 
often have yielded to them. Such young men will never again 
pass through the period of life of the former average college stn- 
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dent or be subjected to the influences which affected him. On 
the contrary, many such deliberately taint the morals and prin- 
ciples of boys who go to college directly from carefully guarded 
homes. If, therefore, we are to try to clear up the morals and pri- Wc mu 
vate life of the average college student, we are beginning too late ^^ 
in many instances. What would have proved effective at college 
two or three generations ago would now be useless. We must 
realize that in many respects the former college freshman can now 
be found only in the lower grades of the public and private high 
schools. If we wish to change college conditions, we must begin 
in the secondary schools. How far this is true we shall never 
thoroughly realize until we make a careful and open-minded study 
of this very problem from the students' standpoint. Whatever 
is said in this volume regarding the need of Individual Training of 
college students will largely apply to the almost fully grown young 
men now in our secondary schools. 

In this aspect of our problem our treatment of the teachers We mu 
(largely women) of our high schools is criminal. Upon them has ^^ 
been cast the burden of guiding and training the boys from four- teachen 
teen to twenty which was formerly borne by college professors. 
It is not proposed to suggest here what should be done in this 
connection, but only to point out the facts, and to set our educa- 
tors, parents, and college and high school alumni to thinking upon 
those facts; to get them to realize the problem that has grown 
up before us. Let us immediately and thoughtfully turn our 
attention to our boys in the high schools and preparatory schools, 
and devote to them some of the thought which we have heretofore 
felt should only be given to the same boys after they had entered 
college. Let us also turn immediately to the aid of the teachers Their t 
of our secondary schools. We have not recoenized at all clearly F»**^<^? 
what they have been doing and must hereafter always do, nor 
what is our duty toward them. Their position is inherently 
difficult enough. But it is rendered more so because the influence 
cast back from the college is usually not elevating or calculated to 
improve the morals and educational aims of secondary school 
students, but quite the opposite of this, as will appear later in our 
disoission of present college conditions. 

K 
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School education is designed for the young in r^ular couises, 

extending from the kindergarten to the university; but to-day 

this has been supplemented by home education, with its motto, 

''Higher education for adults at home through life"; and by the 

correspondence school with its motto, ''Training the adult for his 

work at his work." The home education department of New 

York State, a branch of its great state library, divides its agencies 

for education outside of the schools into libraries or reading, 

museums or seeing, clubs or mutual help, extension teaching, 

tests and credentials. 

"It is quite impossible to estimate the enormous educa- 
tional value of the silent influences brought to bear in the 
home through our libraries and other extension courses. We 
must keep this influence in mind when we consider the age and 
maturity of the entering classes at college. In olden times it 
would have been quite impossible for any one to have had the 
wide reading and splendid library privileges which are now 
available, often even in the smallest village." * 

The modem correspondence school is a remarkable educa- 
tional development of recent years. 

A prominent coal operator in Pittsburg, Penn., recently told how 
in 1890 he had been one of the representatives of the coal mine 
owners at Harrisburg, in endeavoring to obtain the passage of 
proper laws to safeguard mining. At these negotiations there 
were represented the mine owners, the State Labor Bureau and 
the miners. A young editor of a technical mining journal, who 
was present, remarked how much the miners were handicapped 
by their gross ignorance, which made them demand impossible 
things, and other\N'ise unfitted them to better their condition. The 

* Report of 1900 of Dr. Melvil Dewey, State Librarian and Director of Home 
Education Department of New York State, 275. 
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editor stated frankly to the other conferees that before the miners 
could be much of a power for their own good they must be better 
educated, and that he felt that a plan for this education could be 
worked out. A little later he applied to this operator for financial 
aid for his plan and was given $100 for one share of stock, with 
the feehng that it was simply so much for charity. In telling the Their re- 
story the operator remarked that on the contrary it had proved 3^^^?**^* 
an unusually good investment, since he had for a long time received ment. 
good yearly dividends upon his $100, and the plant of the corre- 
spondence school thus started was now worth about $8,000,000. 
These correspondence schools were in one sense a development; 
yet hardly a slow one, since the first institution in less than twenty 
years has accumulated more assets than Yale in over two centuries. 
The school owns five buildings, with a total floor space of over 
seven acres, and has over 500 offices in the United States, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, Newfound- 
land, Jamaica, Honolulu, India and Canada. It has about 
2700 employees, and about 10,000 students are enrolled every year. 
During the year ending May 31, 1904, 731,402 sets of students' 
examination papers, drawing plates, and language records were 
corrected. One hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hundred 
and eighty-two letters of special instruction were written in re- 
sponse to requests for information or at the discretion of the in- 
structor. There were 206 courses of instruction, covering over 
6000 dififerent subjects, making 50,000 pages of printed matter 
with 2600 illustrations. It is claimed that over $1,250,000 has 
been expended in the preparation of courses, that $250,000 are 
spent each year in revision and for text-books on new subjects, 
and that the various publications of the schools are protected by 
over 6000 United States and foreign copyrights. The postage 
expense for March, 1906, was $10,562.70, and for the year ending 
December 31, 1905, $102,198.36. Four million six hundred and 
twenty thousand pieces were mailed during that period. The 
instruction papers are used in the U. S. School of Submarine 
Defense at Fort Totten, N.Y., the U. S. Army Engineers* College, 
Washington, D.C., and the General Service and Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworthy Kan., and the foreign language records are 
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used at West Point. The railroad department has contracts for 
educating the employees of 160 leading railroads, and claims to 
own the seven finest railroad instruction cars in the world, a car 
for anah-zing passenger service and a dynamometer car — aO for 
the convenience of its contract railroads. It also maintaias t 
modem and complete railway instruction room at Chicago, IlL 
It mans and operates ten additional instruction cars especially 
fitted for instruction in the proper method of firing locomotives. 
Statistics are not at hand for other schools of this kind. The 
*"^ •^ difficulties, dangers and weak points of the system are understood 
and not underestimated; nor is it believed that any such school 
should take the place of a proper college training. But two 
things are clear: first, that large numbers of bright and earnest 
men and women, of whom many aheady understand their sub- 
jects practically, are learning theoretically as well as practically 
the topics which they are studying; and second, that the exist- 
ence of these schools, even if only partially successful, greatly 
lessens the former monopoly of a college course, and increases the 
competition which a careless, thoughtless, half-trained college 
student must thereafter encounter. The latter may waste the 
four years of his course; while his former companion, after leav- 
ing the high school, may spend these four years in enthusiastic- 
ally acquiring the theoretical side of the business which he is 
Their In- learning practically. At least it may be said in regard to this 
Tni?^*^ new form of instruction, that, if properly conducted, it is a return 
to Individual Training to a considerable extent. Each exercise 
of each pupil is the subject of a special examination and letter 
by the teacher, and so far is Individual Training. 

Such a practical worker is like a large class of students in 
college, even in these days, that need no discipline or stimulus to 
drive them to their best efiforts. The other kind of student is so 
much in evidence that we sometimes feel that the earnest students 
must be disappearing. Fortunately this is not true, although the 
number of those who do not study has grown so large, and they 
have become so prominent in college affairs, that the world is not 
to be blamed for thinking that the four years' course is generally 
frittered away. The point to be emphasized here is that it is no 
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longer in our country, "a college education or none." On tbe ^ 
contrary, every boy and girl knows that the end of public school 
attendance no longer marks the end of school days, if one cares ^ ■ 
to continue studying. Only a few years ago we k)oked with won- 
der at EHhu Burritt, "the learned blacksmith," and some other 
self-taught men. Now the army of those who continue dieir 
studies after their school days has grown into the millioos. One 
of the most encoiu^ging signs of the times is that a prevalent sen- 
timent among our youth is not that of rejoicing that their sdbtxA 
days are over, but of inquiry as to how they can most ^mfybkkj 
keep up the studies that will train them for their life's work. 

This feeling is officially recognized and encouraged by some An 
states, as New York, where seventy-two Regents' counts * are equal ^ 
to a college diploma in dvil service, professional school and other 
examinations. These counts may be obtained from time to time 
in various subjects without school attendance, by taking the exam- 
inations that are frequently held simultaneously in hi^ schoob 
and elsewhere throughout the state. This official recognition of 
the Regents' counts has given them an available official vahie that 
does not attach to a partly completed coU^e course, and has 
provided a continuing incentive to young men and women to 
pursue their scholastic work with a definite object, even after their 
school days are forever gone. 

The Briggs Report, given later, shows that the average Harvard H«^ x num 
student has only about twenty-four hours of lectures and study ^ Ujr^^ 
per week; and, as this is for not to exceed thirty-seven weeks in ^'^ *t »»• 
the year, the average for the whole year is only eighteen hours 
per week. If then, an earnest boy, who could not get to college, 
should spend three hours per day exclusive of Sunday, he would 
be putting in as much time upon his lessons as the average 
Harvard man devotes to his lectures and study. It would n^-^t f^ 
difficult in many businesses, and certainly at many time^ of tht 
year, for an earnest young man to find two hours U) himself in thf: 
course of a business day, or to get in eighteen houri of study \u 
or out of business hours in a week, especially as many of these \u)Ut>, 
might be taken in attending in the evenings the splendid free le^, 
ture courses given in so many cities. 

* Appendix No. VL 
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PRESENT CX)LLEGE CX)NDniONS AS TO DISTRIBUTION, PROPERTY, 
SIZE, INCOME AND PUBUC OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

The report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1906 
recognizes 622 universities, colleges, technical schoob, inchid- 
ing over 100 class B colleges for women only (where there are 
comparatively few students taking the ordinary college course), 
and 264 normal schools. 

Until quite recent years Western institutions of higher kaniing 
were few and small. Therefore our older alumni are principally 
graduates of New England and the Middle states coll^^ and 
do not realize that undergraduate conditions have radically 
changed, that we must study them as they are, and that we mnst 
not generalize from those which surrounded us in the small 
Eastern colleges of thirty to fifty years ago, erroneously ••gnwiing 
that they govern the present huge colleges. East and West. 

A list of the earlier colleges of the Eastern and Middle stales, 
now called the North Atlantic Division, with their times of start- 
ing and their enrollment at the periods named, is given on the 
next page. 

Thus in 1850 there were only 3016 students in 19 colleges of 
the Northern Atlantic Division, taught by 191 professors and 45 
tutors, of whom 20 tutors were in Harxurd and Yale. The 
only institutions having more than 150 pupik on their rolls, were 
Yale 386 undergraduates, Harvard 297, Union 266, Princeton S36, 
Dartmouth 196, Columbia 179, and Amherst 176. The other 
twelve colleges had 1280 undergraduates, or an average of 107. 
In other words one hundrcMJ per cent of our college students woe 
then in institutions of less than 400 enrollment; dghty-sevcn per 
cent of less than 300; sixty per cent of less than aoo; and for^^* 
two per cent of less than 150. 
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In 1906 there were 67,953 college and normal school students 
in the Eastern and Middle states, and 317,501 in the whole coun- 
try; or, since 1850, while the population of the country has in- 
creased about three times, the number of college students has 
increased at least forty fold, thus greatly augmenting the com- 
parative supply of collegc-bred men and women. 

The geographical distribution of students is now as follows: — p^'B^ 



North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 



34,380 1906. 
25.079 



' PrrpirBl 01 



Jew York SlUe Librarj. 
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The total number of professors and instructors in all depart- 
ments of the 622 universities, colleges and technical schook for 
1906 was 19,215 men and 4735 women, of whom there were in 
undergraduate departments 11,012 men and 1266 women, not 
including 695 men and 2164 women in the 129 Class A and B 
colleges for women. 

In contrast with the poverty of the early colleges, the U. S. 
Commissioner of £>lucation in 1906 fixes the total vahie of 
pro{)erty possessed by our 622 institutions of higher learning at 
$536,259,707, a gain of nearly $37,000,000 over the amount for 
the j)receding year. The endowment funds were $248,430,394, 
ami the balance, $287,829,313, represented the value of the mate* 
rial equipment. The average amounts of endowment held by the 
institutions of the several geographical divisions of the country 
are as follows : — 



North Atlantic Division, 
South Atlantic Division, 
South Central Division, 
North Central Division, 
Western Division, 



$1,110,991 

io83S7 
ia6,si7 

a78F466 
7a3.a7« 



The income from all sources, including benefactions, amounled 
to $44*783,326. The income derived from tuition fees fonns 
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about one half of the total income, the remainder being derived 
from endowment funds, state aid and miscellaneous sources. As 
the number of students increases, the expense for their instruction 
increases greatly in excess of the tuition fees. This excess must 
be provided from other sources, or the tuition fee must be so raised 
as to work hardship on students in moderate circumstances. 
Federal, state and municipal aid to higher education during 1906 
amounted to $14,266,111, of which sum $10,245,328 were granted 
for current expenses and $4,020,783 for buildings or other special 
purposes. This aid exceeded the amount for the previous year 
by nearly $1,500,000. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that at Yale in 1830 the average cost per student to the institu- 
tion per annum was about $58, while in 1904 it was about $275. 
The corresponding cost at Columbia for 1905 was about $400 
per student. 

The endowment and income of the colleges and universities 
having, for the year 1905, at least $500,000 of property, are given 
in Appendix No. VTI. 

This table will contain many surprises. The public universities 
have and need no endowment funds or tuition fees, and yet have 
enormous incomes derived from state funds and taxation. Their 
property is almost wholly represented by buildings, libraries and 
other material assets, and is not locked up in funds producing 
four or five per cent. The University of Illinois, with her $2,3 18,222 
of property and $956,166 of income, compares with leading pri- 
v-ately endowed colleges as follows : — 

Total % of Rkoxtlai % or 

COLUCCB PtOPEBTY U. OF IlL. lMCX>iat U. OF IlL. 

Columbia $27,058,400 .086 $1,052,662 .90 

Harvard 24,255,753 .095 i,572,540 .67 

Lcland Stanford 23,317,000 .10 706,000 1.35 

Chicago University . . . 16,702,416 .14 844,801 1.13 

Vale 6,899,260 .^^ 827,514 1.15 

Johns Hopkins 5»855,6i3 .40 29O1489 328 

Dartmouth 3»7o6,455 .62 184,173 5.19 

Amherst 2,700,000 .85 xio,ooo 8.70 

Williams 2,039,755 1.13 124,422 7.71 

We see here the marked advantage which the state university, 
even without tuition fees, has over the much older and richer 
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privately endowed institution. Behind the former stand the state 
and its wealth and power of taxation. An addition to the tu 
rate of a state of only one cent per one hundred dollars will pro- 
duce one hundred thousand dollars upon every one thousand 
million dollars of taxable property. The wealth of one of these 
great state universities is not measured by its tangible property 
or funds, but by the willingness and riches of the state behind it, 
since a small toll upon this will yield enormous sums. New 
York City is just finishing and furnishing, at a cost of about seven 
million dollars, a group of buildings for her City CoQtgitj which 
is practically the capstone of her free public school system, and 
from which she purposes to turn out graduates twice yearly, in 
February and July. 

Although our early colleges were largely aided and partly 
governed by the colonial and county governments, most of them 
have ceased to be anything but privately endowed; that is, very 
few of them now receive anything except from their own funds 
or from private benefactions. Meantime a great numbtf of state 
institutions have grown up, supported almost entirely by public 
moneys. There are eighty-nine state universities, colleges and 
schools of technology, and one hundred and eighty-one public 
normal schools, and in parts of the country they contain the 
larger proportion of the college and normal students. In 1906 the 
record stood as follows: — 
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The 270 public institutions thus averaged 410 students each; 
and the 616 priN'ate institutions, including 83 private nonnal 
schools, 173 each. If we take out the many thousands that attend 
Har\'ard, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, and twenty other 
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large private institutions, we shall find the state university tre- 
mendously overtopping its private competitors, especially in the 
West and South. 

These state imiversities are coeducational, and in fact ezten- Coedu- 
sions of the public school system with all its advantages and dis- ^^^'^^ 
advantages. Especially they lack the Individual Training which 
was formerly regarded as so important, and they make little pro- 
vision as to the college family lives of their students. In the cen- 
tral and far West more than half the students must have received 
all their training in coeducational public schools and public 
universities, which tend to make education more practical and Educatiof 
democratic. The state institutions are still in politics to a certain J^u*^ 
degree, and limited accordingly; but they add a new power to cratk. 
public sentiment, drawing our youth of all classes to get a higher 
instruction, if possible. An education which is free and fits for 
higher work in life is attractive to many who would not thinj^ of 
going to a privately endowed college. 

We must not overlook the diversity thus introduced into our Dtyertitie 
college conditions, nor the difficulties added to any proper com- ^^^^ 
parative study of those conditions. Formerly all colleges followed require w 
closely the Harvard type. But to-day our institutions of higher fJJ^^ '*' 
learning are greatly diversified. They may be universities, col- eraJizing, 
leges or technical schools, or a mixture of all; very rich or very 
poor; very large, oftentimes far too large for their endowment, 
or very small; very old and conservative, with well-defined tra- 
ditions, or recent and radical; public or private, or a combination 
of both; for women only or for men only, or coeducational; at 
the North, South, East or West; denominational in the highest 
sense, or avowedly quite the opposite. Our colleges are, therefore, 
governed by widely differing religious, social, educational, moral 
and political influences. The study of conditions in one no longer 
necessarily helps much in ascertaining those which govern some 
other institution. If we are to get at a knowledge of the real facts, Oniy com 
we must have some acencv which can cover widely distributer! """^^ •*?"'■ 

^ ' ^ , Ijtjirit that 

points and conditions and enable us to make a comfiarative study of »tudent 
of the whole field from one common standjx^int. Apparently 
the only standpoint common to all is that of the student Hence, 
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if possible, our comparative study must be from the point of view 
of the student himself. We shall examine later one existing 
agency through which this can be made and the results of one 
experiment already attempted. 




CHAPTER XXm 

PRESENT COLLEGE CONDITIONS AS TO COLLEGE AND 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

In nothing else is the difference between the old and the new Early a 
college more marked than in regard to athletics. Prior to i860 tions as 
the physical condition of the average student was lamentably bad. fyfrcj^. 
He studied hard, took little physical exercise, and his health was 
often undermined or ruined by attempting to board himself while 
working his way through college. Many came from the farm or 
outdoor work, and this enabled them to endure what the present 
student could not. Hygiene was practically unknown, as was the 
idea that the college student should be trained physically as well 
as mentally. The general question of physical exercise was not 
understood. After 181 7 or 1818 they had good physical training 
at West Point and later at a few military schools. A marked gen- 
eral interest in such training arose about 1825, but soon died out 
and did not revive for thirty-five years. 

In i860 Harvard, Yale and Amherst erected new and, for those Early e 
times, fine gynmasiums. Their use at Harvard and Yale was '^*****™* 
purely voluntary, and hence comparatively slight for many years. 
At Amherst the use of the gymnasium was compulsory for all the 
students, throughout all their course, for forty minutes four times a 
week, but discipline at " Gym " was not very rigid and the students 
enjoyed the work. 

Much credit is due to Rev. William A. Steams, who became G 
president in 1854. He found the general physical condition of J^"" 
the students poor, and determined to improve it as a part of their 
college education and to graduate each individual with perfect 
health if possible. Four times a week each class must assemble 
and take some exercise together, and might take a good deal as 
individuals. The calisthenic exercises were helpful and pleasing, 
set to music and usually well done. That of the class of 1874 
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was taken by its class leader, Dr. George A. Leland, now a dis- 
tinguished physician of Boston, to Japan, and there in 1879 was 
introduced by him, for the government, into all the schools and 
universities of the empire, where it has since been used daily. 
For many years Amherst led all the colleges in average physical 
improvement during the college course, and in average physical 
condition at its end. That is, her graduates were better fitted 
physically to enter upon the great battle of life. Since 1S80 this 
Amherst method of compulsory gymnastics has been tried by seveial 
colleges with more or less — generally less — of success. The 
cause of failure has been the usual one — a neglect to make the 
entire purpose plain to the students, thus securing their hearty 
co5peration, while at the same time we encouraged a concen- 
tration of their time and interest solely on intercollegiate sports^* 
Prime physical condition is to-day one of the most important 
elements in a successful and enjoyable business or professional 
life; and one of the things least sought after by all the under- 
graduates as a body and throughout their course. The training 
of even the average athlete is usually intermittent — excessively 
hard and tiresome, followed by a lazy period with no exetdse 
at all. 
rnie aim of This Amherst system is cited to show what should be the true 
^^[^ *^' aim of college athletics; namely, to force a good average physiqiiet 
as the ordinary lessons should force a good average mental devel- 
opment and training. The student who studies too hard needs 
his athletics to keep him in health, and just as much does the 
student who is inclined to be physically and mentally buy, and to 
shirk every form of physical exercise or to indulge in vice. The 
toning up of the system by regular physical exercise may be what 
each needs. It is more inspiring and educating for the ordinaiy 
student to exercise with the good athletes than merely to view their 
exploits from the "bleachers." 
(ndividual Some institutions have attempted to bring into their athletic 

shy^caTci" activities a large proportion of the student body rather than a picked 
trciie. few un whom the others may bet. At Amherst, in the autunm, the 

whole freshman class, except those on the teams, have "Gym** in 
good weather upon Pratt Field, with track athletics instead of their 

^ Oo the Amherst Sjttem, ace Tk$ Outh^k^ April 17, 1907. 
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calisthenics; and all newcomers must learn to swim before getting 
their academic degree. There is also a commendable movement, 
in some colleges, to have the physical director and coach a mem- 
ber of the faculty instead of an outside professional, and to en- 
courage a spirit of true sportsmanship, fair play and scorn of 
taidng an unfair advantage. No college has yet worked out 
fully the idea of true Individual Training in physical exercise, 
or provided that, so far as possible, every individual shall get 
in college the best possible physical development for his life's 
work. Until this is done we shall fall short of the true ideal. 

As to the value and need of physical training for college students, value an 
Chancellor E. B. Andrews of the University of Nebraska says : — °f^.°' 

piiysical 

"The benefits of students' physical training are not confined training i 
to the conservation of their health and their mental alertness college, 
for the time being. The good is indefinitely various and of 
incalculable reach. Systematic exercise in college often cures 
grave and even congenital ailments. It relieves many com- 
plaints which cannot be cured otherwise. It wards off 
physical and mental iUs to which persons of a sedentary life 
are especially liable. It lengthens the active years and the 
total years of men and women who are free from specific dis- 
eases. It lessens in violence, in frequency, and indiu^tion 
such attacks of illness as befall quite strong people. It puts 
ease and cheer into hard work and good temper into all human 
relations. It tends to impart permanent strength, sanity and 
order to the mind, and to create that finnness of will without 
which, particularly in the great crises of life, the most gifted 
of mortals become the sport of fate. 

"In schools whose pupils are mainly from ddes, physical 
education is imperative. City youths are apt to be ill de- 
veloped in their vital parts. Even if they play much, which 
few of them can be persuaded to do, they rarely engage in the 
vigorous exertion needed to steel the muscles of heart, lungs, 
and diaphragm — that first-class benediction conferred on 
farmers' sons and daughters by the hard work they have to 
do. Most city young people coming to college still have time 
to perfect their physical condition, but not one in a hundred 
of them will take proper means to do this save under some 
such impulse as a faculty rule or a student custom. 

"The country Hercules imagines that he, at any rate, can 
neglect health with impunity. He is a fool. Country phy- 
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sique is rarely quite strong, and almost never symmetrical even 
when strong. Young men and women from the farm need 
to continue their bodily drill and to s>'stematize it ; else baneful, 
if not fatal, weaknesses arc likely to occur in special parts, or a 
general breakdown from which recovery will prove impossible. 
I have known Titans from rural homes come to college and to 
early death. Being hardy, they fancied themselves sure of 
continuing so. Sad illusion ! They had been accustomed to 
taxing exertion, and the sudden and total remission of this 
proved fatal." * 

The ordinary college athletics are practically an antithesis to 

a good compulsory system, and have the following evil points:^ 

(a) They distract the students from their college work instead 
of fitting them for it. The college must devote most of its available 
time and money for athletics to the teams and crews, and these 
must devote their available time to developing themselves. Hence 
the other members of the college get no attention from the physical 
director, comparatively little exercise, and must be content to 
watch and encourage the team from the ''bleachers" and by 
betting. 

(b) Instead of being carried on in a sane and rational manner 
and as a si)ort, athletics are too often but a profession for the 
honor and adverti.scment of the college. They cover, among 
other things, football, baseball, ro^ving, golf, basketball, tennis. 
lacrosse, hockey, running races of various lengths, hig|i and 
low hurdles, throwing the hammer, weight and discus, broad 
jumping, high jumping, (>ole vaulting, etc., etc. Intercollegiate 
games are necessarily carried on away from the home grounds 
of one of the teams. At certain seasons of the year these 
contests, in some form, come several times a week, and oflen 
.several teams, representing the college in various ways, play in 
different places on the same clay. This takes many besides the 
team away from the college, and correspondingly distracts Aor 
attention from their les.sons and their own physical eaerdse. 
This constant absence, with its consequent neglect of study and 
college duties, is serious, not only in the amount of time and money 
which it actually fools away, but also in the temptations to drink 

* Proceedings of National Educational Awodation, 1904, 550L 
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and other vices which it puts into the paths of the students. They 
yield to temptations, when away from college in crowds, which 
would have no power with them at home. The time devoted to 
watching the other fellow play the game, and to rooting for him, 
is so much time, strength and effort taken away from the general 
athletics of the college, which would improve the physical condition 
of the average man. 

(c) The craze for intercollegiate athletics has developed another Make ath- 
manifest evil in the prominence of the college athlete instead of ^^ ^^[^^ 
tlie college speaker or scholar. This vitiates and falsifies the exemplar, 
atmosphere of the whole institution and affects everyone who enters 
it. Formerly the relative rank of each member of the graduating 
class was known, and people asked who was the valedictorian, 
the salutatorian, the class orator, or who had taken conunencement 
honors. But now we dwell on the exploits of those who have 
earned in athletics the right to wear their college letter; that is, 
those who have represented the institution in playing in certain 
important intercollegiate events. This crowds out the intellectual 
and educational atmosphere which should be the great inspiration 
in the college. To a large proportion of the students it makes 
true culture a secondary matter. It reverses the point of view 
from which they should consider their college course. They think 
principally of athletics, not of their studies. It is not difficult 
afterwards to also put the studies behind social and other dis- 
tractions. The order of the student's life becomes about like this: 
first, athletics; second, any and every other outside matter; 
third, and as a means of indulging in the first two, studies, that 
is, just enough study to get the low marks that make it possible 
to stay in college. 

''At least in part, this state of affairs is as unwise as it is German 
unnecessary. Horace Butterworth complains that college athletics an 
athletes gain so much more public applause than is given the °""' 
turners. He says, ' It is doubtful if the total membership of 
the North American Gymnastic Union receives as much pub- 
Udty in the course of a year as does even one of the prominent 
athletes in the universities of the country in a single week, 
and yet they are training more athletes than all the colleges put 
together. The vital point of difference between the work of 
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the turner and the college man is that of purpose; the college 
athlete trains his muscles primarily to win a prize, for his own 
glory and that of his alma mater : the turner, to increase his 
stock of health and strength. . . . The work of the collegian 
makes him brother to all showmen — actors, circus performers^ 
vaudeville "artists," patent medicine "spielers"; the turner's 
aim is to become a good man physically, and to maintain this 
condition by rational and systematic athletic and gymnastic 
exercises throughout a long life.' "* 

Change in In this matter we must bring about a complete change in the 

sa^^^'b "t*^ sentiments of our student bodies. Studies, college duties, a perfect 
ficult. mental, moral and physical development and training for each 

individual for use in the future must be our aim. College senti- 
ment must be built upon this new ideal and must voice it deariy. 
There must be no vacillation or uncertain sound about it We 
shall find it necessary to deal not only with our undergraduates, 
but with many of our recent graduates. These will be inclined 
to oppose any remedy which takes away from the relative prom- 
inence of intercollegiate athletics, but we shall show the necessity 
and p()ssil)ility of preserving the best that is in intercollegiate 
athletics and of ennobling them, while ridding them of their evfl 
features and influences. Such graduates were prominent in these 
athletics, and often they have been the strongest characters in their 
class — bom leaders. They admit the evils of intercoUegitte 
sports, but appreciate their strong points. They distrust, and 
with reason, the ability of the college authorities to retain the ad- 
vantages while correcting the evils. This can be done, but will 
recjuire wisdom of the first order. 
Nullify rol- (^) Many of the students have the feeling that oppositioD to 
le^e disci- anything which temporarily hclf)s a college team is treason to the 
college; that is, everything else is secondary, in their ejrcs, to 
athletics and must Inrnd to them ; and such students are often 
very powerful in molding college sentiment. 
Kxalt trainer (0 A professional trainer, who fre(]uently is a retired pugilist, 
afiovcprofw- ^1j^.j. ,^^,| improve the monil, intellectual or xsthetic atmosphere 
of the institution. Sometimes he is an exceedingly undesirable 

* Chancellor Amircws, Prcx-cedings of National Education AMOditioii, 19041 
55«- 
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companion for young men of seventeen to twenty-one, especially 
when his services are given a fictitious value which makes him, 
in the eyes of the students and the world, far more important to 
the college than its most learned professor. "No man can serve 
two masters." There cannot be two dominant forms of college 
public opinion, athletics and culture. "He will hold to the one 
and despise the other." Which shall it be — athletics or the high- 
est form of moral, mental and physical training for every in- 
dividual? The baleful effect upon the institution itself of this 
false public ideal was thus stated by Adam Smith in regard to 
Oxford: — 

"Whatever forces a certain number of students to any col- Adam Smii 
lege or university, independent of the merit or reputation of °° ^^• 
the teachers, tends more or less to diminish the necessity of that 
merit or reputation." 

(J) The present intercollegiate athletics are for the advertise- Disregard 
ment and benefit of the institution, its name and fame. Hence ^^^^[[J 
they disregard students who are not already great athletes or training, 
naturally strong and powerful, and put them aside as a class un- 
worthy to be considered. We spend scores of thousands of dollars 
upon athletes who really do not need further attention for their 
own individual good, but should be encouraging their weaker 
brothers by working daily alongside of them. The desire to win 
championships has changed the football game in recent years so 
that it is beef more than brains that is sought upon the team. 

(g) The man who is good material for a "varsity" team or Cause m 
crew is often compelled by college sentiment, and against his own athletes to 
wishes and better judgment, to go upon the team. He is not their courst 
so alert or strong mentally as the student who is not his equal 
physically. Hence he needs to spend more time on his studies 
and less on his athletics ; but college exigencies and public opinion 
reverse the requirement and compel him to neglect his studies 
and give unnecessary time to his athletics, and thereby may cost 
him his college career. The small amount of time that they can 
devote to their college duties is one reason why so many good 
athletes do not finish their courses or else remain in college merely 
through the grace of the faculty. 
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(h) The enormous expense incurred, not to improve the physical 
condition of the individuals, but to advertise the college and 
amuse its students — at the same time taking them away from 
their proper college duties — may be mentioned as another evil 
of intercollegiate athletics. In 1830, with 346 students, Yale*s 
total expenses were $20,000, or at the rate of about $58 per student. 
In 1905, with 2600 undergraduates, her athletic receipts were 
about $105,000, or at the rate of $40 per student. Probably not 
more than 300 different students could have in fact played on her 
various teams or rowed upon her crews, so as to entitle them to 
draw on the athletic funds. Hence the expense per capita of her 
students directly benefited must have been at least $350, or six 
times as much as the total educational cost per student in 1830. 

(i) In the olden da>'s the president and professors at least stood 
for all that was strong in character and honor. Of recent yeais 
they have joined with the students in resorting to that which was 
questionable in professional athletics, or in winking at it when it was 
done in the name of the college by some ex-prize fighter or other 
professional. When lying statements as to the condition of the 
team or crew are deliberately spread broadcast through the news* 
pa()ers to deceive rivals or the public and thus obtain higher odds 
in the betting ring, we have gotten a long way from the standard 
of personal morality of the earlier colleges. It does not lie in 
our mouths to cavil at the strictness of their religious habits or the 
care which they took of the personal lives of their pupils, when we 
think how far we have gone to the other extreme in our desire to 
build up our institutions regardless of the effect upon the personal 
lives and habits of our students. 

Fifteen years ago intercollegiate football games were played in 
the larger cities that the gate receipts might be correspondingly 
larger. Thousands of students would leave their college homes 
and go to such cities to attend the games. Having cleaned out 
the other side in betting, the visitors could spend the night in 
drunkenness and other orgies. The foundations of thousands of 
ruined lives were bid in this period. The evil became so great 
that the faculties were shamed into insisting that all games should 
be played at the home grounds. Yet in the fall of 1906 there was 
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a partial return to the practice, ^dien one important game between 
two out-of-town universities was played at the Polo Groimds in 
New York City. 

(7) It is pitiful to see the extreme to wiiich betting is canied Lead •» 
to-day. College sentiment often requires that students shall wager 
all their spare money (which ought long before to have been applied 
to the payment of tuition, board or other legitimate expenses) to 
support the honor of the college ! It is not a question of whether 
their representatives are likely to win. That only affects the odds. 
The students must bet all that they can. They hare thonfOf^dy 
learned the old gambler's maxim to " buy your ticket home and 
risk all the rest of your money.'' Others who cannot attend a gune 
at some other college put their small savings into the haodb of a 
representative to wager for them. A wellofganized betting ring 
will be found at every important game. If this were the yoong jb^ wrm^ 
man's own money, which he had earned, we mi^ wefl question "***^ '^*** 
such practices; but a far more serious point is presented if fAir 
college administration has developed an atmos^iheTt in wfaidi the 
student is compelled, by so-called college bonr*-, to rhk the istrin^ 
of his widowed mother or hard-woii^ing iaxhtr €m a game whkh he 
feels must be lost, or to divert to betting money sent to him U/r 
another and legitimate purpose. In spirit and principle tim h a 
"wrongful diversion of trust funds." The student prfAx^Ay \/t' 
comes a sneak and a liar in attempting to €xiA2an to \m biihtr the 
need for more money. To be sure this h n<xhing new in the UxA- 
ishness of college days; but formerly it was tonally the ez«f>erarjr>i: 
of youth which led to extra\-agance; while m/w the exlrzrz^if^ 
takes the form of gambling, against a student'* }/ttUiT irMhtfU, 
and simply because "college sentiment" dcnuand* tJij^t i}Mt 1/:^ft 
shall be backed in the betting as well as on the *'f/k^h#rrt," v> 
long as this atmosphere exists we may mX fifcd IJk^ r^/^iktr,/^ * 
particular indi\idual and saving to him ^^y^/u \hf/til4 u^A fyii./' H^ 
is simply doing what the CT(rK*\ d^>t« aryl ys\i>A \}ut rfAViyf. t^i\l 
ment says he must do. It is our duty tr> rrizr.yit ixA\f^/t ^^fdirft^tfK 

The alumni and faculty enc ourajre or v/r^/rt thit fy^rtlir^jr Hi *ry*-f / '' *'^ i'f^^h 
game. They know or could kn^/w m^At of the dt^lh, W#r rnux^ ^IVwvnM 
find fault with the college authorities arid alumni who have iipjjt •^^^ nhuM 
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deliberately allowed such a false moral atmosphere to develop. 
They, and not the students, are responsible for the subtle influence 
that from the very beginning harmfully affects the young man who 
enters the college halls, and which is the very antithesis, so far as 
his personal life is concerned, of the earlier spirit. Much more are 
we at fault if neither aliunni nor faculty have properly investigated, 
from the students' standpoint, as to whether such an atmosphere 
does exist, how universal and powerful it is, and what, if anything, 
can be done to offset it. The existence, to a certain extent, of evil 
of this kind is inherent in college conditions ; yet that is no excuse 
for not studying it intelligently and thoroughly or for making no 
effort to minimize it. Even soulless corporations strive, as a mat- 
ter of policy, to improve moral conditions in their business, con- 
stantly taking steps to prevent gambling or intoxication among 
their employees. Many such corporations are archangels com- 
pared with some of our colleges in which megalomania and inter- 
collegiate athletics have developed distinct immoral influences, 
which constitute the real college spirit of those institutions and 
a constant downward drag on those who enter their doors. 
lad influ- (k) What is true of the colleges is also true of the large prc- 

^onit^ of P^^^^^U schools and high schools. The former offer bribes and 
±ools. forbidden bonuses to the promising athlete in the high school, 

where it soon becomes known. The schoolboy apes his senior in 
college. What is done in college and winked at by the alumni and 
faculty must be right in school. The college authorities should not 
only be held responsible for their errors toward their own students, 
but also for the evils which have grown up in the secondary schools 
from following college customs, and because they have thus nulli- 
fied the efforts of high school teachers and parents to instill high 
moral lessons. The boys do not have the same money or the same 
opportunities that they will have in college, but they early learn 
and follow the evil lessons, awaiting only the freedom of college to 
apply them on a larger scale. They take with them to college well- 
formed tendencies to evil which contaminate the college atmosphere 
for cleaner men, and they look upon their future college career, 
not as a means of preparing for their after life, but as a release 
from home restraints and a place to indulge themselves as they 
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could not at home or at the high school. For this foolish notion 
they are not so much to blame as the college authorities and 
aluncmi. 

(/) But all these are matters of small importance compared with Lower n 
the general lowering of the moral tone of our colleges through ^^^ 
professionalism in intercollegiate athletics during the past thirty 
years. Here is largely the source of the present evil and polluted 
college atmosphere. The lies, deceit, trickery and chicanery of 
members of our faculties and alumni athletic boards, during the 
past three decades, in relation to intercollegiate athletics, make 
us blush for our alma mater. Nearly all of our colleges have been 
tarred with the same stick. In athletics especially our motto has 
been "The end (the upbuilding of our college) fully justifies any 
means, and we are not guilty if not found out." Athletics have 
been used to boom the college. Any cleansing of these bad con- Cause cl 
ditions in one college would give the unfair college an advantage J^fn^yf! 
over that which used sane and clean methods. This would mean 
the defeat of a team treating athletics as a gentlemanly sport to be 
played in an honorable way between friendly rivals. The answer 
invariably is, "We cannot give up our tricks and subterfuges, 
because the other colleges do not. When they will make such an 
agreement and stick to it, we shall gladly do the same thing. But 
we do not believe that they will make such an agreement or really 
keep to it if made." Thus honor and fair dealing between gen- 
tlemen are not — in intercollegiate athletics — right and proper 
in themselves, but are made a matter of barter and suspicion. 
Gentlemen may play for stakes between themselves, but cheating 
is regarded as unpardonable. What should we think if a yacht 
owner should secretly increase or diminish his ballast after his 
boat had been officially measured ? Yet this is no worse than some 
of the things done in intercollegiate athletics in the names of our 
great institutions of higher learning. 

Chancellor Andrews says : — 

"The punctilious execution of whatever rules are agreed Selling 
upon must be the sincere concern of all the colleges nominally ^^^ *"8* 
concerned. The college attempting honesty in athletic sport 
single-handed fares as does the grocer who sells pure sugar 
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when all his competitors sell sand. It soon goes out of busi- 
ness. It is to be feared that every college in £he United States 
is interested in this remark either as a felon or as a victim of 
felony." * 

K school of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, thus q)eab 
3ur youth. °^ of OUT present danger in learning dishonorable ways in our 
sports: — 

" One of the greatest dangers of the play of modem American 
youth is that, instead of being a school of honor, as it should be, 
it will sink to become a school of dishonor. If, in intercoUegi- 
ate sports, especially on the gridiron, a true spirit of sportsman- 
ship prevailed, our young barbarians at play would prefer to 
be beaten than to succeed by unfair means. There would be 
no secret practice. I often recall the fact of the English tennis 
champion playing an international rubber game, who, when 
his American antagonist made a fluke, which would have lost 
him the game, deliberately made the same fluke himself, be- 
cause he wished the really best man to win. The deploiabk 
thing about college football to-day in this country is that in this 
sense it is a school of dishonor rather than of honor, and that 
this sentiment should be rife among coU^e youth, is a sad 
comment upon the spirit of American life and an unhappy 
omen for the futiu*." ' 

Secret funds (m) In her athletics last year Yale received five and a quarter 
bn^"^"**^ times as much as the income of the college from all sources seventy- 
five years before. There is nothing particularly reprehensible in 
that, beyond the fact that no amount of public clamor or demand 
has been able to get a full or true statement of the disbunemeots 
of the Yale Athletic Association. Wliat has been true of Yale has 
also been true of scores of other institutions. A fund for which 
there is no public accounting is pretty sure to be misused. What 
shall wc say of the moral and business effects upon our studcnto 
of the refusal of the athletic authorities of so many colleges to 
follow the ordinar)' rules which require trustees to give a full and 
true account of all their receipts and disbursements, with an 
opportunity to cross-examine in court if need be? What is the 
effect upon the personal character of the students when they know 
that these athletic receipts are simply on a par with the '* legislative 

> Proceedings of National Education AwodaHon, 1904, 5SS* 

' The Ifidrf»fndmi, February 14, 1907. 
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funds" of the large insurance companies; funds which largely 
conceal moral or legal crimes, and therefore cannot be publicly 
accounted for? The evils disclosed by the Armstrong Investiga- Unfit m 
tion Committee are of the same order as those of the secret athletic ^%^^ 
fimds of our colleges. Probably to-day these conceal less iniquity 
than a few years ago. The paramount importance is not in the 
largeness of the sums that are spent in corrupting the morals of 
players and other young men; or in that our college athletic 
authorities offer them carefully concealed bribes out of their secret 
funds; or in that a few men are thus made sneaks or wrong-doers 
by accepting or offering bribes, which must be covered up in funds 
which cannot be accounted for; but rather that the faculty and 
alumni of mature age will openly countenance and justify a course 
that vitiates the moral atmosphere of our college students, and 
schoolboys, and other young men and boys. This, again, is the 
antithesis of the earlier college concept of caring for the student's 
moral ideals and personal life. 

Our intercollegiate sport is now work of the sternest kind. As Anythinj 
shown elsewhere, it has a distinct educational value. It is a grave ^y^^} 
question whether it might not be fair to let bona fide students help 
cam their way through college by athletics, if done openly and 
aboveboard and in the sight of all. This would certainly be better 
than to have this very thing done, but concealed and lied about. 
The great evil — the damning evil upon oiu: alumni and college 
authorities — is that, secretly or openly, we encourage this non- 
disclosure of trust fimds, thus acquiescing in the evils which it is 
presumed to cover. In this way we breed in the minds of the 
rising generation, in and out of college, the feeling that such things 
are justifiable so long as they are "to aid and build up the college." 
This was the plea that kept alive public lotteries long after their The sao 
real iniquity was perceived and private lotteries forbidden. How ^ftg^^ 
arc wc to expect the young college man a few years later to under- 
stand the difference between this secret fund of his college for * 
bribery and corruption, and a like fund of a railroad or other pub> 
lie or quasi-public corporation for bribery and corruption ? How 
can we expect any college student to have much respect for morals 
and religion when he is certain that the college authorities know of 
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these evil ways, and yet sees members of the faculty enter the pulpit 
and preach against public and private corruption? The same 
condemnation rests on the alumni, who, actively or passively, abet 
this system of bribery and corruption, by winking at and thus 
perpetuating this criminal non-accountability of our college ath- 
letic authorities, and the bribery and corruption of players, and 
other underhanded practices and cheating which are thus con- 
cealed. We are all whited sepulchers, '^ within full of dead men's 
bones " — the moral conceptions of our youth corrupted for many 
years past. 

We clamor against brutality in football, because a score of per- 
sons are killed and a few hundred injured each year. But this 
happens in all the other sports and businesses of our country, and 
is important only as indicating an evil beneath. If we wish to 
clear the moral atmospheres of our alma mater, let our alumni 
unite to force a full annual accounting of her athletic funds. 
This need not be open to rivals, but should, at least, be made to 
honest and fearless graduates who will see to it that any comiptiaii 
or underhanded work shall be exposed and stopped, and that the 
guilty are punished and put in a f>osition where they shall not 
repeat the wrong against their college and her good name, and 
against every undergraduate, as well as the players and oChen 
directly corrupted or benefited. 

Let us speak rather gently of the sins of the ward leader, without 
school education and brought up in the slums, who looks out for 
his district throughout the year and for many years, and knows 
and helps every one in it, and gets the votes at election time. Let 
us rather recognize that the elect of our land, the well favored and 
highly educated, have, throughout the year and for many yetis, 
been corrupting the moral characters of the youths committed to 
their care, by approving, o|x?nly or tacitly, our methods in inter- 
collegiate athletics. In this res|>cct we have played the part of 
the scribes and Pharisees — hyjxKTites. 

At Amherst the demand has been enforced that there shall be 
a full accounting of every disbursement made in athletics. This 
demand was at first rescntt'd as putting the college at a distinct 
disadvantage against its rivals who would not adopt such an onli- 
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nary form of business honesty. A prominent alumnus, who has 
for years tried to bring about a reform in this regard, writes : — 

''The Amherst athletic accounts are published in such shape 
as to permit scrutiny. It is better done than five years ago 
when nothing was published, and I think the present manage- 
ment has been steadily trying to get the matter under control, 
but there still remains a margin of expenditure by enthusiastic 
alumni which does harm. 

"This is the point at which demoralization enters. A rich 
alunmus who enjoys the game is perpetually paying this or 
that student's tuition fee, helping that student out on his board, 
or paying a lump sum to a man, doubtful as to his college, in 
order to bring him to the institution in which he is interested. 
The athletic committees say they have no control over this, 
but that is all nonsense." 

The vital importance of this is not whether some adults have Debaudu 
perjured or stultified themselves. We may leave them to work ^^^^ 
out that question for themselves. The awful fact is that for 
thirty years we have been debauching the moral characters of our 
college youths by helping them to devise and carry out the deceit, 
chicanery, dishonesty and dishonorableness of modem intercol- 
legiate athletics. We are all guilty; alike those who have been 
passive as well as those who have been active participants. We 
have all been accessories before or after the fact. We cannot plead 
ignorance, except as to details which we would not investigate. 
We have all known from the public press, and from private infor- 
mation through undergraduates, that the fair name of our alma 
mater was being soiled because, forsooth, such iniquitous actions 
were necessary (!) to keep up her prestige and growth and to over- 
come her rivals. 

But even that is not the limit of our crime. Its vastest depth is Mad race t 
that, for twenty-five years, our great colleges and universities have f"^^*^!^ 
engaged in a mad race to corrupt the ideas of real honesty, honor honor and 
and truthfulness, not only of their own students, but of all the still truthfulness 
younger generations that were in the preparatory and high schools, 
and of the larger number of youths who read the newspapers and 
put a right and righteous valuation on our preaching and on our 
practice. These youths know the facts and practices even if the 
righteous and complacent alumnus or professor does not. What 
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m has already been done in this regard we can never know. 
\se who have studied the facts among the students and 
\ the students' standpoint, in even a few colleges, are appalled 
at the evil that has ah-eady been accomplished, through this per- 
sistent lowering of their moral standards. 

"We have pitched our tents towards Sodom," yet are right- 
eously surprised that our boys have been corrupted, and we 
place the blame on them. We bewail the deterioration of our 
students' morals and personal lives, and the absence of high 
intellectual and moral standards. We a£fect to wonder that 
the college athlete, and not the college scholar or speaker, 
is the college hero. Let us take shame to ourselves, faculty 
and alumni. We, and we alone, are responsible for the moral 
and intellectual atmospheres in which our young men must 
spend four of their most important years. They must unlearn 
the moral and mental lessons of their college life before we shall 
consider them fit to serve us in a business way. 

All this is abundantly susceptible of proof. The first important 
lesson that we seek to inculcate in a boy's mind at the beginning of 
his business or professional career is that of honesty, truthfulness 
and honor. We show him that the system of the establishment is 
such that he cannot loaf about his work or improperly take a cent 
without detection. We assure him that absolute rectitude will 
be the price of success ; that his good name may be all that he 
starts with, and that that, with real devotion to business, will be 
enough to give him the prize and honor that he seeks. But can we 
imagine any hard-headed, honest and honorable old merchant or 
manufacturer saying to a young college graduate, "I wish you 
to be governed in your future business life by that high stmnd- 
dard of honor and truthfulness which was taught you in intercol- 
legiate athletics, by the faculty and the athletic authorities of your 
alma mater " ? Until we can find one such man who, after thoi^ 
oughly investigating all our college athletic system, will approve 
it as strictly honorable and honest, we may be sure it is wrong- 

The lies and evasions of our college authorities have often been 
puerile, doreiving no one, and, least of all, themselves or their 
students, but rather on a par with those of the boy who g;rmbft the 
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door bell and is pulled by one or more other boys. Each boy Puerile lies 
claims that he can truthfully say that he did not pull the bell, (^"jj^"* 
But, far worse, our colleges have put a premium on what come 
pretty close to state prison offenses — within the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law. For example, there are professional coaches or 
trainers who have well-earned reputations for teaching their 
players to deliberately and seriously maim and cripple opposing 
players. This in effect constitutes felonious assault and might be 
a felony. Yet notwithstanding this reputation, even because of it, Honetty thi 
these same professional brutes have been wittingly hired by other J^lolky. 
colleges, at higher wages, to teach their students deliberately to 
maim their opponents and put them out of the game. When these 
tactics have again proved successful, the price of the professional 
has further increased, and he has been able to get a better salary 
in some richer college. We pay such men as these more for a few 
months' work than we give our most learned and experienced pro- 
fessors for a year's labor. 

As further proof we find that there has grown up in our aA]t%t% A n*rw t/A 
during the past thirty years a new breed of students, usually called **** ««»u», 
"cheap sports" or "tin horn sports." The genus b well km/wn 
and thoroughly despised by decent men. These cheap <(pr/rtA are The fh*'%p 
loafers. They gamble, drink and engage in tvcry form (A vk^r, ^^Lj^ 
if they have sufficient courage and opportunity, and can beg^ U/r- 
row or gamble for the necessary money. They may wdl \je call#j/l 
college degenerates. NaturaUy they herd VigtHttr and a^Ane 
to hatch out their plots. College men recognize a fWfitrtntjt l^e- 
tween a "real sport" and a "cheap sport" The fint may have 
so-called vices, but he remains a good fellow at heart, and rt%ptf.iJtfi 
by his fellows for the squareness of hk methfA^ an^j the ojjerin^^ 
of his actions. His vices may be merdy mwi'trtfttfl en^jry ^i/Jly 
misapplied. These real sports may be "g^y^d ptfj>^ m the vr<yf»aj 
places," and their faults those to be expected fA ^jjn%\ yr^iftfi^^ m^$ 
who have gotten into bad cocnpanv, aivi hare %\x^/^A J^yj-^j if^^u 
their moorings, whfle at heart th^ are ^ti'Il <1e^er*t, \u tuf/Kt 
cases they are the direct result of r,»jr n#r»r r/^^^r^ th^t f r*4^ </iIej<e 
is not in any manner respocsiUe for the perv^i^i f/Al^t h'/e^ of 
its students. 
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But the cheap sport has none of these redeeming features. He 
probably has no money properly applicable to these extravagances, 
but seeks to keep up style, and essays to be as good as any 
one, even if without the money or decency necessary to that end. 
He is a cheap imitation of the real article. Some of these tin- 
horn sports are by nature noxious weeds, but what shall we say 
of a soil that freely produces such a crop, and of the owners' 
failure to enrich and cultivate it? The innate decency of the 
better class of college students is nauseated by the typical 
cheap sports, who are usually regarded as '' muckers," but who do 
much harm among the weak and unwary, and by their seeming 
importance have done much to detract from the good name of 
our college course because they are always attempting to force 
themselves into prominence. 

The origin of this new college genus is traceable to the second 
period mentioned by President Faunce of Brown University in 
an address at St. Louis in July, 1904, before the department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, when 
the subject of college sports was discussed. The record of 
this meeting shows that, although there were two hundred per- 
sons present, there was no dissent to President Faunce's 
views. 

''The history of college sport in America during the last 
thirty years may be divided into three periods : the period oi 
genuine recreation, the period of expansion and puUidty, 
and the period of systematic prevarication. 

"The period of genuine recreation the older men can easily 
recall. That early period, when sport was pure enjoyment, 
without thought of amateur or professional standing, with 
little calculation of financial results, had, of course, its 11 
ties and shortcomings. Phv'sical culture had not then 
properly emphasized. The traditional student was a 
chested recluse whose symbol was the midnight lamp. But 
at least this must be said : when the students of that day had 
their sports, they had a far greater amount of pure undfluted 
enjomcnt than is possible under present artificial and com- 
plex conditions. . . . Sport was then utterly subordinate 
to other interests. No man who engaged in it needed to sacri- 
fice scholarship or character. It made comparatively small 
drafts on one's time, or ner\'ous energy or purse. To win 
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games was not the goal of existence, nor was losing games 
a reason for final despair. The qualifications for making a 
team were not so lofty and difficult as to exclude the great 
majority of students. Any man of good muscular and ner- 
vous power might hope to share in some of the games of his 
college. To be paid for playing was as inconceivable as to be 
paid for cheering or singing. . . . We cannot look back on 
the college sport of thirty or forty years ago without recogniz- 
ing that in its naturalness, its unforced enjoyment, its fine 
spontaneousness, its freedom from sordid calculations, its 
superiority to evasion and trickery, it was beyond anything 
we have to-day. 

"Then came, by a natural development, the period when 
financial considerations were forced to the front. The eyes of 
the managers of professional teams were covetously cast on 
the 'stars' in our college teams, and long before graduation 
large sums were offered to induce our students to postpone or 
surrender their chosen careers and join in making sport for 
the public. That sport-loving public began to attend in in- 
creasing numbers the intercollegiate games. Gate receipts 
vastly increased. Coaches of large experience and high- 
priced skill were introduced. Training tables were estab- 
lished ; costly paraphernalia, expensive hotels and palace cars 
became necessary ; and college sports in a few years took on 
the dimensions, the apparent importance, the methods and 
the spirit of the professional world outside. Then the alunmi 
awoke to the ne^ of aiding their college in this new and strenu- 
ous rivalry. They supported captains and managers in vari- 
ous novel and subterranean schemes. Secondary schools 
were visited throughout the country, and promising athletes 
were dazzled by offers from numerous colleges. Boys' heads 
were turned before they had reached their freshman year. 
Their pictures were in the sporting columns of the press, their 
services eagerly sought, and they came to expect and demand 
a recognition and a compensation which had never been 
accorded to any eminence in scholarship. Thus was ushered 
in an era of traffic, which, however concealed from college 
faculties, was perfectly understood and abetted by college 
alumni. Good baseball players were bought up in the annual 
market by every really enterprising athletic board. They 
might be intellectual dullards, but they could at least take one 
course in the machine shops or listen to a series of stereop- 
ticon lectures on architecture, and so become qualified to 
represent their college. Vigorous executives soon saw the 
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advertising power of victorious athletic teams, and large scholar- 
ships were forthcoming for those who, however deficient men- 
tally, showed promise of athletic prowess. Students migrated 
from one college to another with a suddenness which only 
alumni in the secret could explain. The teams in many cases 
did not represent the college or its ideals but represent^ sim- 
ply the business enterprise and financial resources of the 
athletic association. 

"The history of that remarkable period will some day be 
written by the men who created it. Pardon a few details. 
On one occasion, just before a critical game, the pitcher of 
one team was offered twenty-five dollars by a professional 
manager, if he would desert the college team and pitch for the 
'professional.' Immediately he deserted — and why should 
he not ? He had no shred of interest in the college, having 
come there simply to make money. On another occasion a 
famous ball player, receiving an offer of a handsome profes- 
sional salary for the season, left college in the month of May, 
never to return, leaving for the same reason that he entered — 
to put money in his purse. On another occasion, half an hour 
before an important game the captain said to the manager: 
'Here is my laundry bill. I cannot pay it. You pay it or I 
do not play.' The bill was paid and the game proceeded. 
Hundreds of such bills were paid without scruple in order at all 
costs to purchase victor>'. This period of open traffic brought 
into our colleges a section of the sporting fraternity, tau^t our 
students devices which they would previously have spumed, 
dulled the sense of honor, and seriously damaged standards 
of scholarship. Conditions became so intolerable that a 
general revolt was inevitable. To hire men to play was no 
intrinsic moral wrong, but it was none the less causing an ob- 
vious deterioration of manners and morals. One by one the 
colleges resolved to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
amateur and professional sport, and to insist upon the former. 
Especially influential was a conference called by Brown Uni- 
versity, and often called the * Providence Conference.' Thb 
conference resulte<l in the formation of a union by several 
Eastern colleges, which agreed that a student before he could 
represent his college in any athletic contest must declare that 
he had never in his life received any compensation, direct or 
indirect, for the use of any athletic knowledge or skill he may 
possess. Practically all the leading colleges adopted this rule, 
little dreaming that they were ushering in the third period — 
that of s>'stematic prevarication. 
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"The new rules offered the finest possible field for casuistry 
and hairsplitting. With student conscience behind them they 
would have remedied the evil, but that conscience did not 
insist on literal enforcement. What is * indirect compensa- 
tion ' ? If the students secure for one of their niunber an op- 
portimity to earn money by working in a store in the evening, 
doing this out of friendship (and friendship may be based on 
athletic affinity), is that 'indirect compensation ' ? If a senior 
take an athletic freshman to room with him without exacting 
payment of room rent, is that 'indirect compensation'? Can 
any authorities forbid such a deed of charity ? If an aliminus 
engages an athletic sophomore to work for him during the 
sunmier at market rates, who can object? But how if the 
interest of the alumnus is based wholly on the expectation of 
future athletic distinction? No theological casuistry of the 
sixteenth century was ever more subtle or specious than that 
which college sports has produced. It the senior cannot pay 
the freshman in any other way, he makes with him some pre- 
posterous wager and loses it. Thus the money has changed 
hands, but it cannot be shown to be compensation for skill. 
The rules are regularly circumvented and faculties are out- 
wilted with keen enjoyment. Sometimes the student, refusing 
to take the money himself, orders it sent to his father or brother. 
Why should we use soft words when facing such facts ? We 
are living in a time when college athletics are honeycombed 
with falsehood, and when the professions of amateurism are 
usually hypocrisy. No college team ever meets another to-day 
with actual faith in the other's eligibility. At a recent base- 
ball contest the captain of one team said to a friend of mine : 
*Do you see our aggregation out there ? Hardly one of them 
is entitled to play under the rules.' Every college player 
knows that the opposing team is disqualified, but no one 
will give evidence for the reason that inhabitants of glass 
houses do not throw stones. When the evidence, however, 
becomes public and notorious, then with a flourish of trumpets 
the offending player is dropped, and having refurbished its 
reputation for athletic virtue, the team goes on until more 
evidence becomes public. The fine sense of personal honor 
which would scorn to take advantage of an opponent by subter- 
fuge has been replaced by the ostentatious flinging of a sop to 
the Cerberus of public opinion. 

"The damaging results of all this in college life need not be 
pointed out. Young men trained in such devices cannot be 
expected in after years to show great sensitiveness of con- 
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science in the commercial or political arena. Men thor- 
oughly instructed in the art of evading rules they do not like 
will not easily in later life be foimd in the ranks of municipal 
reform or civic ^-irtue. If we allow them to remain in such 
conditions, can we ask that they become the moral leaders 
of their generation ? 

''But the effect on our secondary schools is still more to be 
deprecated. If the letters that pass between college athletic 
managers and secondary school boys could be published, they 
would startle the country. Here is a specimen, one of thou- 
sands, written to the manager of a baseball team by a boy 
who was selecting his college: — 

***Dear Sir: You said, "Come immediately." Now I 
cannot come unless we can agree on the terms I telegraphed 
to you Wednesday ; that is, all expenses during year — board, 
room, tuition, books, etc., and one hundred dollars besides. 
It would be only extra expense for me to go to see you imless 
you can comply with those terms, because I could not stay 
under anv other conditions. 

"*So if those terms are satisfactory to you, just make out a 
statement signed by yourself and some member of the faculty, 
or some reliable business man in town, stating all the con- 
ditions and terms. I am also willing to sign an agreement I 
have seen forms of college agreement for basel^all this year, 
and it is so stated that nothing could be brought up against 
the school even if the agreement should be exposed. Of 
course, I must have something to show, that I may know just 
where I am. If you wish to do this, I will come at once as soon 
as I receive the agreement. 

" * Very truly yours.' 

"Men trained in such methods through all the years of 
school and college life may become future leaders, but they 
will be leaders in the art of evading taxes, manipulating 
courts, and outwitting the law of the land. Yet this kind erf 
correspondence is now carried on throughout the country. 
An athletic boy frequently ^\Tites to half a dozen colleges and 
selects the highest academic bidder. Every college pres- 
ident receives letters, stating what inducements, have been 
offered elsewhere, and demanding in thinly veiled phrase- 
ology whether he is prepared to outbid his rivals. One of 
the professors in one of our leading universities has to-day in 
his possession a letter from a professor in another institution, 
offering to a promising athlete a guarantee of all expenses 
throughout his college course. 
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''By a natural extension the same process is now used in 
drawing boys to secondary schools. The great private schools 
and academies send their representatives to elementary and 
granunar schools to secure by pledges and agreements promis- 
ing athletic material, which, after it has been duly trained, 
may be disposed of at advanced prices, to buyers in the col- 
lege world. 

"After that college world is entered, the system is fiuther 
extended to cover the exigencies of so-called 'summer ball.' 
Many students who must earn money in the summer find 
that by far the easiest way to do it is by playing on * summer 
nines,' usually for the entertainment of guests at hotels. For 
several years this practice has been growing, and with it has 
grown remarkable ingenuity in concealing financial results. 
Many a student receives from thirty to fifty dollars per week 
for serving as waiter or bell boy in the hotel, while it so hap- 
pens that he finds abundant leisure for playing ball before the 
hotel piazza. Sometimes, by the help of lawyers, a contract is 
drawn up with the proprietor, certifying that all compensation 
received was for work done in the hotel and none whatever for 
the innocent games of ball. Thus athletic authorities are 
either misled or rendered powerless. A student on one of these 
'summer nines' plays beside students from other colleges, 
and knows that they, like himself, are paid for furnishing sport. 
Yet when he meets those students on an opposing college 
team the next spring, he makes no protest. He protects his 
opponents and they protect him. As one of these men recently 
faced a team from a famous university, he said, ' Five of those 
nine men played on the same team with me all last summer, 
and I did not play for nothing.' Last year a Boston news- 
paper published the names of noted players from most of the 
Eastern colleges who were engaged in this kind of summer 
work, and gave the places where the work was done. No 
denials were made, for none were possible. 'Systematic 
prevarication' is surely a mild term to apply to such con- 
ditions. . . . Let us cease to cry, 'Things may be wrong 
with you, but they are right with us.' Things have been 
wrong everywhere. To acknowledge this frankly and publicly 
is the first step. Confession is good for the corporate as well 
as for the individual soul. Faculties cannot ignore facts 
without losing the respect of their students. Whether official 
ignorance is voluntary or involuntary, it is henceforth cul- 
pable. . . . What we really want is to create a spirit — 
when that is created, rules may be flung away — the spirit 
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which distinguishes between work and play, between busi- 
ness and recreation, and resolutely refuses to turn friendly 
games into a system of trade. American students have gpne 
as far as they can go in their endeavors. It now remains for 
college faculties to learn the facts, acknowledge them, change 
them, and turn athletic sports, so often now a training in col- 
lusion and evasion, into a training for citizenship, honorable 
public life, and the moral leadership of men." * 

At the same meeting. Chancellor Strong of the University of 

Kansas said : — 

''The main indictment to be brought against athletics as 
at present administered is just this, that it lowers the ideals 
of college life and introduces the unwelcome element of pro- 
fessionalism into the college atmosphere and a£fects every 
department of the college. This element is introductory of 
bad manners, bad temper, the lack of self-control, of an imeasy, 
intemperate life and a lack of continuity in thought and work. 
It undermines the wholesome idea of sport in its right sense, 
and leads directly to the idea that only those who possess 
superior physical strength have any right to take part in col- 
lege sports. It leads to contempt for the physically weak, 
and this contempt keeps from physical exertion those who 
need it most. It insidiously introduces the idea into the minds 
of good men that departure from the highest standards of 
personal conduct and thought are admissible because of the 
tremendous pressure toward success at any cost that profes- 
sionalism brings with it." ' 

With the distinct approval of our college authorities, we have 
turned our intercollegiate sports into work, and that work into 
dishonesty, demoralizing the student body, and the personal 
and community lives of the students. Yet, within certain limita- 
tions, intercollegiate contests have real values, and it would be 
a distinct loss to have them done away with. It is to be feared 
that, instead of preserving them and treating them in a sane 
way, they will be largely abolished. This will be easier for the 
college authorities than to purify and improve them. It will be 
easier to justify such a course than to effect a reform and then 
justify earlier conditions. 

But why have intoriollegiate athletics taken such strong hold 

* Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1904, 558-564. 
' Proceedings of National Educational Association, 1904, 564. 
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upon our college students? The reason is apparently not far to Why they 
seek. In them we have oiu: most perfect example of modern ^*[^ *"^ 
college Individual Training. No college president; backed by 
corporal punishment, puritanical ciistoms and the discipline of 
the harshest college rules and laws, ever had the power over the 
individual now possessed by the high-priced college coach, who 
has college sentiment back of him and is paid at a higher rate — 
for the time actually employed — than the $11,735.30 paid to 
all of Yale's twenty-six professors and tutors in 1830. None of 
the training of our fathers equals in severity that of a modem 
team or crew. The word of the coach is law. At the least in- The profes- 
fraction of the severest rule a candidate is dropped or otherwise ^^ indTviJ 
punished. No matter how lessons or other good things suffer, ual Training. 
every thought must be intent on learning and playing the game 
which will fix the fame of college and player, and enrich or tem- 
porarily bankrupt his friends and college mates. There are sev- 
eral likely substitutes for every position. A man is seldom sure 
of his place. A change will be made on a moment's notice — 
e\'en in the middle of a game — if a man is not doing his best 
work. No coach puts all his eggs in one basket. He has a com- 
petent understudy for every one of his players, not for the stars 
alone. Many a man has gotten his real educational Individual 
Training in college at the hands of the professional coach 
or of the pugilist who acted as trainer, rather than from any 
member of the faculty. 

And now a word for the decent professional coach. He is 
the one who has chiefly kept alive the dying embers of our 
former Individual Training, and he also shows us where and how 
wc may develop our new Individual Training. He may not 
l>e a saint like the faculty and alumni, but if we study him 
aright, he gives us a fine illustration of what we may hope to do 
on the higher planes of college training. But of that in another 
place. 

There are some signs of improvement in intercollegiate athletic SomeiiRnsof 
conditions. We are trjing to make rules to cut down the eyjMt^^?^^^ 

^^p^ inent. 

and detect the evil doers. This is well, but on a false basis. fSly 
reform should come from the student body in the name of honesty 
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and fair play, and not be forced from without by the alumni and 
faculty. We must encourage the old spirit of honor and decency 
which the earlier colleges had, and which we have needlessly 
thrown away, and make the students put their ban on anything 
underhanded, dishonorable, unsportsmanlike or mean. We must 
clean up their college personal lives and then the college com- 
mimity life. Any other way is a miserable makeshift that com- 
mences at the wrong end, and must result in more or less of 
failure unless backed by a higher standard than prevails at present 
in the personal and conmiunity lives of the students. 

There is one simple remedy that at least we can apply. To 
the coach, more than to almost any one else, b now intrusted the 
fostering of the college honor. We can insist that our coaches 
shall be honest, honorable men, and immediately dismiss them if 
they encourage any evil practices. We can make sure that they 
regard the spirit of gentlemanly sport, and not merely the letter 
of the rules, and that they teach their students honor, and not 
success even if ^nth dishonor. When the faculty insist that their 
coach and trainer shall be clean and straight, there will be some 
vacancies, but a vast improvement in student ideals of hooor and 
in their college community lives. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

PRESENT COLLEGE CONDITIONS AS TO RELIGIOUS MATTERS AND 
AS TO PERSONAL TOUCH BETWEEN PROFESSORS AND STU- 
DENTS, AS AFFECTING INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

In his valedictory, as president of Amherst, Dr. Edward Hitch- Relijsious 
cock, one of the grandest of our teachers, said : — SrSer a)l- 

''The whole number of graduates to 1854 has been 1094, leges, 
of whom 479 have become ministers and 51 foreign mis- 
sionaries. Among the undergraduates there has always been 
a decided majority of professors of religion. The number 
of the present year is 1 50 out of 238, or nearly two thirds. So 
much for the success of the first grand object of the founders 
of the institution." 

This quotation fairly illustrates the spirit of the early colleges Aimed to 
and founders. Their object was first to make their pupils pro- co°ycrt th< 

x- x- I- students ai 

fessors of religion and then to educate them. If possible, the make the 
graduates were to be ministers. In the earlier times they were ministers. 
to be missionaries to the Indians or to the newer settlements on 
our rapidly advancing frontier, and later they were, if possible, 
to become foreign missionaries. 

To-day it is impossible to make any universal statement as to No unlver- 
this matter. In some of the smaller denominational institutions, ^ f*^ 

ment now 

especially at the South and West, the old spirit still continues, possible. 
In some of the large universities the position is distinctly taken 
that the institution is only to furnish means of education and is 
not to interfere with a man's* college home life or with the religious 
and moral welfare of the students unless their moral condition 
becomes actually scandalous. Between these two extremes, all Extremes 
grades of religious tolerance or indifference can be found in the *^^^- 
five hundred men's and coeducational colleges and universities. 

Some of the technical schools are decidedly materialistic in their 
tendencies. Some institutions which were most deeply religiou 
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at their start have slipped the farthest from the faith. Many 
foundations of chairs have been largely diverted from the ex- 
pressed wishes of those who gave the endowments, and many 
founders must have turned over in their graves at the teachings 
and conduct of those who now hold the chairs. The present 
tendency as to religious matters is well illustrated in the Year 
Book of the Presbyterian College Board, whose duty it is to 
found, foster and endow Presbyterian colleges. A careful can- 
vass shows that of the theological students studying for the 
Presbyterian ministry, eighty-four per cent are from Christian 
colleges, ''those founded more or less for Christian purposes and 
which still maintain in part the idea of supervising the Christian 
and spiritual life of their students," two and one half per cent are 
from Christian universities, including Princeton, Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia, and one half of one per cent from state univer- 
sities, although the last named contain one half of all the college 
and normal school pupils of the coimtry. Princeton could not 
well repeat her indignant protest of 1806, against the establish- 
ment of a theological seminary in her vicinity, any more than Yale 
or Harvard or any of the older Eastern colleges could insist on the 
strictness of their earlier years. 

There is no thought here of mourning for the former ccHiditions. 
They were in strict accord nnth the times, and to-day would be as 
much out of place as the colonist's stone boat drawn by oxen 
would be upon Broadway, or as it would be for the Massachu- 
setts legislature to ask the next president of Harvard to suppress 
his belief in relation to total immersion in baptism and the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper in the evening, as we have seen that 
it did with President Chauncy as a condition for voting his salaiy. 

All compulsory religious exercises arc absent from most of the 
great state universities. The president of one of them said not long 
ago that he would not darc to gather his three thousand students 
for compulsory religious ser\'ices ; he would fear the effect upon 
the legislature and his appropriations. Compulsory religious exer- 
cises were abolished in Harvard in 1886. All this b a striking 
contrast to Williams College in Mark Hopkins' time, fifty years 
ago, Hnth sixteen compulsory religious exercises, four noon class 
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prayer meetings, "never exceeding forty minutes in length," 
one college prayer meeting and six other regular, but not pre- 
scribed, religious exercises every week.* It was this constant 
touch in prayer meetings and revivals, as well as the spirit of the 
times, that produced deep religious life and high moral ideals in 
the student body. 

This is no reason why there should not be careful endeavor We must ix 
made, not necessarily official, but from some source, to improve ^^^ *°^ 
the morals of the students. For the young man moral character, students' 
like honesty, "is the best policy" in dollars and cents. He should ^J^ **" 
be taught this early and by some one that he will heed. He will 
need it in his business afterwards. If he brought it with him to 
college, he cannot afford to lose it while there. That is one of the 
ways in which he can pay too heavily for his college course and 
seriously handicap himself in the future. If it has come to pass 
in our largest institutions, which contain a very large proportion 
of our students, that there can be no official measures taken to 
conserve and improve the moral character and strength of the 
undergraduates, there must certainly be found some unofficial and 
outside means, through the alumni or otherwise, to meet this very 
disastrous condition. If we are willing to take the opposite posi- 
tion, holding that the college course, as such, has nothing to do 
with these questions, let us do it with our eyes open and publicly, 
so that parents and student may know the atmosphere which will 
surround the latter during his college course. 

Statistics showing how large a proportion of our institutions of 

higher learning have no compulsory religious or other exercise on 

Saturday or Sunday are not available.' In reply to an inquiry 

the U. S. Commissioner of Education writes: — 

"The Bureau has collected no data concerning the older and 
more important colleges which have no exercises (compulsory) 
on Saturday or Sunday. The point has never been raised 
before and no details are at hand." 

Since a very large proportion of our students are either in state Ladi of 00 

universities or in the larger private institutions, a major part have ^^^ 

no compulsory services on Sunday, and some no scholastic exercises 

' Porter, a8. ' See Rdigious EducaiioHt Vol. I, soi. 
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on Saturday. This freedom and license to go and do as 1 
substantially without any restraint during Saturday and Sunday, 
has proved the ruin of many a bright and promising student. 
Admitting freely that this restraint cannot now be exerted by the 
ordinary college authorities so as to follow the students away 
from their college homes, we insist that some substitute must be 
found for the ordinary restraints of home and of our earlier col- 
leges, — to steady the young man at one of the crucial times of 
Hiancter his life. The earlier influence was exerted on boys who could 
i^^CT not leave the college town without permission, who had no 
more than three consecutive hours of "play time" through- 
out the week, and who could not have traveled extensively if 
they had had the time or the money. But now we must have a 
moral influence which shall be inherent, dwelling in the student 
when he goes to the great city or the adjoining factory town. He 
can no longer be watched or spied upon — and should not be. He 
should control himself by the force of his own moral character. 
But in developing and keeping this he must have not only the 
help of the college authorities, but also a college home influence 
which shall affect his daily personal life all through his course, 
and fit him to meet his personal temptations while in collie and 
thereafter, and make him a strong and cultured breadwinner 
and citizen. Our modem concept that^ yoimg man in college 
should be taught self-dependence is wise and necessary, but our 
course in bringing to pass this desirable result has been imwise 
and criminal, when viewed from the standpoint of the individuals 
whose lives have been ruined by what we have overlooked or 
omitted to do. 
)ld touch of Where the college faculty runs up into the hundreds and the 
tudcntgonc. Students into the thousands, it is to be expected that even the 
faculty will not know each other intimately, and that the general 
touch between the teacher and student must be very slight. Further- 
more, the number of courses and studies taken by each student, for 
short periods, necessitates constant changes from one teacher to 
another, making it difficult to have the old personal intimacy of 
the earlier colleges. Admittedly, then, this influence over the home 
life must usually come from outside the college authorities, but it 
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must work with them and they with it. We may not go so far as 
the early colleges and seek fiirst to make orthodox Christians of 
our students, but surely we can all work together to make a strong 
moral character the foundation of their learning and culture, and 
this, as ever, must come from the influence of man upon man. 

Moreover, as our college, business and professional conditions But touc 
become more and more complex and extended, we need more JmflJi^ 
and more the touch of the older men to teach us what we cannot 
find in books. Therefore our present conditions call quite as 
much as ever for the personal element in addition to the book 
learning. The absence of this factor in the lives of our younger 
generation accounts for a large proportion of the failures among 
college graduates. When the college course was a simple one in 
divinity, it was not diflficult to get the touch of the teacher in the 
daily grind of an inflexible curriculum. To-day our diversified 
college courses are but an indication of the immensely increased 
complication of the affairs of life. To properly meet these new 
conditions requires something besides mere book learning — cer- 
tainly something besides a college diploma earned by an average 
of **D," under professors who are comparative strangers to their 
pupils. 

Out of the German movement came great good in broadening Good an 
our ideas of higher education and in leading to the founding of ^|^"*" 
technical and other schools and courses to give the best possible movemei 
professional education ; but, as usual, while we avoided Scylla we 
ran into Charybdis. We did the right thing, but largely in the 
wTong way. While we were striving for great endowments, beau- 
tiful buildings, splendid apparatus, perfect equipment, great li- 
braries, flne laboratories and museums, regiments of students and 
battalions of teachers, we have neglected our individual student 
and especially his personal life, needs and rights, and our duties to- 
ward him in that regard. Not only has the old Individual Training 
been lost, but in too many cases the modem college atmosphere b 
antagonistic to it, and must be radically reformed on rational lines, p 

Possibly we can get a better light on this subject, and make our Huraiff 
point clearer if we compare the former and present conditions and 2^,^? 
their results at Harvard. In 1903 Dr. Charles F. Thwing wrote: Training 
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''From the discipline of a single college, and from the 
tuition of a single teacher of English in this college, were 
reared such writers as Emerson, Andrew P. Peabody, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Charles Sumner, John Lothrop Motley, 
Richard Henry Dana, James Russell Lowell, Henry D. 
Thoreau, Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and Charles Eliot Norton. At the present time in this 
college, having many teachers of English, no such personalities 
or writers are appearing. What is the reason that under the 
great Channing so many great writers appeared, and that at 
the present time so few great writers are appearing?" » 

lained Yet this large number of noted men was gradiiated while 

^ Harvard's attendance was less than three hundred. We find the 

e. answer to this question in an article by Dr. Edward Everett Hale» 

in the Harvard Collegian for January, 1889 : — 

"I will refrain from speaking of living men, but I should be 
ungrateful, indeed, if in any reminiscences of four years of 
college life I did not express my thanks to Edward Tyrrel 
Channing. It was his business to teach us to write the Eng- 
lish language. He had a marvelous power of 'taking the 
nonsense out of us,' and certainly every man of us who still 
lives is grateful to him for hints which he gave and the as- 
sistance which he lent, for the prodding and coaxing by which 
before we were done with him, we came to feel what a marvel- 
ous helpmate the English language is. He would give out a 
subject for a theme a fortnight in advance. I think the first 
he gave me was * A Winter's Walk as described by poets or as 
you find it in nature.' You carried to him your theme which 
was, say, about four hundred words long, and left it with him 
for a fortnight. At the end of the fortnight you carried another 
on another subject. You then sat down with him at his table, 
in the presence of perhaps one half dozen of the class, and he 
corrected theme number one, calling attention to the marks 
which he had made upon it; praising very kindly if he could 
get any chance, ridiculing without hesitation if you had been 
absurd, as probably you had, and pointing out with care your 
failure if the language had not been clear. Well, 'it is per- 
sonal presence which moves the world,' and it was the sitting 
by the good man's side and having him tell you the living 
truths about the stuff, which helped you to do better the next 
time; and if your turgidness ever collapsed, if a young man's 
passion to say what he says in an unnatural and exaggerated 

^ United States Educational Report, 1903, 31a. 
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way ever gave place to a simple style, it was because so kindly 
for three years he told you the truth about the work you had 
done." 

This answer, written fourteen years before Dr. Thwing's ques- 
tion, may in part justify the insistence which has been shown 
throughout this book for a return to some kind of Individual 
Training, mental and moral stimulus, and attention to character- 
building in our colleges and other institutions of higher learning. 

As another example, let us quote President Barrows, of Oberlin 
College : — 

**If we could enter the Princeton College of one hundred Early In 
and forty years ago, we should feel that it scarcely deserved yidualTr 
the title of a grammar school. Its library was a miscellaneous J^ "* 
refuse of cast-off theological works ; its astronomical apparatus 
was an orrery ; its museum was a few stuffed alligators ; and 
yet that school, with John Witherspoon at its head, graduated 
during the presidency of that great divine, teacher and states- 
man, twenty Senators, twenty-five Representatives in Con- 
gress, thirteen Governors, three Judges of the Supreme Court, 
one Vice-President and one President, all within a period 
of twenty years, when the institution seldom had more than 
a hundred students." 



ton. 




CHAPTER XXV 

SOME OF THE PRESENT EVILS OF CX)LL£G£ LIFE 

le primate The careful Student of our college history, no matter what his 
our CO - 2AmB, mater, and regardless of his predilections, must soon realize 
the primacy of Harvard in the realm of higher education; not 
necessarily in numbers or wealth, or in athletics which are 
now so often taken as the only measuring rod. As Yale was her 
direct oflFspring, and Princeton of Yale, and as Harvard's laws, 
nJes and customs have thus been adopted throughout the coun- 
try, so, at least until very recent times, she has been the first large 
institution to voice the increasing liberalism that has ever marked 
our educational course, 
r invcsti- It will not Surprise us, therefore, that it was Harvard that made 
acnt-day ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ investigation, along common-sense lines, of the student 
iditions. problem from the students* standpoint. Possibly no other institu- 
tion could have done this, and then have boldly and frankly 
published the results, notwithstanding the showing made. Her 
faculty were seeking the truth, and having found it they did not 
hesitate to state it fully. This investigation covers only one of 
the many aspects of the student question; but it is official, and 
fully sustains the positions taken in this book. The report is also 
important as showing the present condition of Individual Train- 
ing in its first home and stronghold. Harvard has strong points 
and marked failings, peculiar to herself, and her conditions are 
not exactly reproduced elsewhere ; yet they have always strongly 
tended to spread to other colleges. As a matter of fact, the condi- 
tions here revealed at Harvard are already abroad to a greater or 
less degree. A little study of them from the students' standpoint 
will soon convince us that that degree is an alarming one. 

The investigations which are being made in the same spirit 
through the Associated Harvard Clubs demonstrate the power 

174 
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and opportunity of our alumni, and their ability to get to the 

bottom of a subject, and to state their conclusions fully and 

frankly and in a businesslike way. 

The report of the committee of Harvard's faculty, headed by Remarkat 

Dean Briggs, "to inquire and report what further measures may S^lid' 

be advantageously taken to improve the quality of the work done faculty. 

in satisfaction of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 

Arts," published in the Harvard Graduates^ Magazine, June, 1904, 

begins thus: — 

*' Early in the deliberation of the committee, it became clear 
that neither the faculty nor any member of the faculty pos- 
sessed accurate and detailed knowledge of the methods and 
efficiency of instruction in all the different courses, and that 
the committee, if it would speak intelligently, must get such 
knowledge." 

Circular letters of inquiry were sent to the head of every course Present c 
conducted in the academic year, 1 901-1902, and to students in each S!?^!^!^** 
course. Answers came from 245 instructors and 1757 students, 
admittedly the better scholars, so that the results shown must have 
been quite up to the average. A Harvard student must take each 
academic year at least four courses and the prescribed English 
work, or seventeen or seventeen and a half courses, to obtain his 
A.B. He must get above D (!) in at least two thirds of all his 
work, and in senior year must pass in not less than four courses, 
with grades above D in two (!) of them. Each of these courses Digest of t 
may consist of three hours of lectures per week. From the com- ?^?* 
mittee's report it apf>ears, so far as we are concerned, that 

(a) The majority of the 1757 men studied less than three hours. Too little 
and the whole 1757 less than three and a half hours per week ^^^y* 
per course or an average of twelve hours of lectures and 
thirteen hours of study per week. Many studied far less than 
even this. 

(6) The committee is of the opinion that there is in the college Too mud 
to-day too much teaching and too little studying. teaching. 

(c) Examinations have on the whole an undue weight; and Eiamina- 
the length of the examination period fosters the notion that to ^Jue ^ 
take examinations on successive days is a hardship, and to take wdghL 
two on the same day an inconceivable hardship. 
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(d) That there is too much tendency to cramming and that 
inducements to cramming in college are inducements to the neg- 
lect of such regular work as is essential to success in active life. 

(e) That in the large lecture courses, of which there are many, 

'^the number of men in these courses and the nature of the 
subject have made it worth while for skillful coaches to perfect 
the art of preparing men superficially and transiently for the 
examinations, whic^ in elementary subjects are often confined 
to rather general questions. The same causes have made 
profitable the sale of unauthorized printed or typewritten notes 
of the lectures, and what is worse, sunmiaries of the prescribed 
reading." 

(/) That the lecture system is supplemented (i) by the con- 
ference methodf 

''which employs a number of assistants who meet the students 
individually, talk over their reading with them in order to as- 
certain that it has been done, and assist them by explanation, 
advice and suggestion. As the number of men assigned to 
each assistant is large, he can give little time to each, and that 
only at long intervals, usually seeing each of his men for ten 
or fifteen minutes at a time about once a month." 

(2) By the section methody which 

"confines the lectures to two of the three hours in the course, 
and divides the class into sections, each of which meets an 
assistant for examination, 'quiz,' and discussion, in the third 
hour. Under this system, each assistant has charge of about 
120 men, who are divided into three or four s^tions." "As 
the University is now organized these assistants are necessarily 
young men, and therefore without experience in teaching.'' 

As lectures are an entirely new form of instruction to hundreds 

of freshmen, the committee suggests doubling the number of 

assistants, and 

"that the head of each course should himself hold some confer- 
ences or keep an office hour — should make himself more 
accessible to individuals in his audience. Even without such 
arrangements he would be more accessible if the small num- 
ber of our lecture and recitation rooms did not frequently pre- 
vent valuable discussion in the classroom before or after lec- 
tures." 

(^) As to the increasing disorder in the lecture room the com- 
mittee say : — 
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"It may be added that order cannot reasonably be expected 
from large bodies of students who cannot hear the lecturer, 
or can hear him imperfectly." 

(A) That 

** among both students and members of the faculty there ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency to regard certain subjects as 
designed peculiarly for general culture, and certain others as 
designed for the scholastic training of specialists." "Instruct- 
ors who want excellent work from their students can get it 
more readily among those to whom the courses mean a part 
of a lifelong career; and, on the other hand, the easiest way 
to induce students to take a subject for culture is to make it 
not too difficult. Hence one course tends to grow harder and 
more specialized; another, because recognized as a culture 
course, softer and more general. These tendencies are dan- 
gerous to the character of an institution such as ours." 

(i) "The fact that ambitious students find little incentive 
to take honors is one of the glaring failures of our system. 
If honors were widely and truly attractive, we should have 
fewer students of high rank devoting a large proportion of their 
time to elementary work, and we should rouse the ambition 
of undergraduates to get in college a thorough training in at 
least one subject." 

Among its conclusions the committee finds that "the average 
amount of study is discreditably small" and "that every subject 
in the college should be taught on the principle that a thorough 
knowledge of it is a valuable part of a liberal education." Lest 
this seem to be an unfair r^sum^, the report is Inserted at length 
in Appendix No. VIII, and is referred to as the Briggs Report. 

Harvard has in President Eliot probably the greatest of our 
college presidents, and in Dean Briggs one of the ablest and most 
fearless of our college deans; but can we imagine such facts in a 
report from one of our older colleges at the time when great teach- 
ers, and not endowment, buildings, library or other form of 
material wealth, nor the number of courses that it offered, made 
the institution ? Can any one doubt the desirability of some form 
of Individual Training if it can be found, or of searching for it 
until it is found ? Must we not evolve some means of touching 
and strongly influencing the characters and daily personal lives 
of our undergraduates so that they will avail themselves properly 
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of the admittedly splendid educational opportunities now offered 
to them. 

The other extreme as to discipline and limitation of personal 
freedom is found at West Point and Annapolis, to some extent 
in our technical schools, in the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and 
in some other institutions, in which the end in view, a thorough 
Individual Training, is treated in a businesslike way, as an es- 
sential part of a man's education, and as something worth work- 
ing for. The same principles govern in such institutions that 
the athletic coach enforces, that if a man wishes to become a 
member of an important 'varsity team, he must, without cavil, 
obey the rigid rules laid down for him; he must not break 
training in any way except as allowed; he must ''play the game 
for all he is worth." 

The opinion that the strict disciplinarian entertains of the 
"soft" culture course is well illustrated by the following extract 
from a lecture by Colonel C. W. Lamed of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point : — 

** After desultory attendance at the various institutions for 
teaching from books, the average graduate drops it all, and 
begins the serious work of gaining money or fame or office. 
The student is left as an undergraduate to do as he pleases 
and is taught to act in after life upon the same principle, oper- 
ating in and with the elaborate machinery by which modem 
commercialism works. 

*'The long apprenticeship to learning has not of necessity 
given the young man an improved body, more skilled faculties, 
better habits of living, more self-control, a knowledge of the 
duties of citizenship, a high respect for the rights of others, 
refined moral perception, a knowledge of his own physical 
constitution and its care, or of the duties and responsibilities 
of a parent. It has of persistent purpose in no way trained 
him to any unselfish devotion to the interests of the state or of 
society. 

**The military school, as typified by West Point, addresses 
itself distinctly and systematically and preeminently to the 
vital principle of them all — the molding of character. What 
West Point does for its cadets is precisely this. It takes its 
youth at the critical period of growth ; it isolates them com- 
pletely for nearly four years from the atmosphere of coDMner- 
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cialism ; it provides absorbing employment for both mental and 
physical activities; it surrounds them with exacting respon- 
sibilities, high standards, and uncompromising traditions of 
honor and integrity; and it demands a rigid accountability 
for every moment of their time and every voluntary action. 
It offers them the inducement of an honorable career and 
sufficient comp>etence as a reward of success ; and it has im- 
perative authority for the enforcements of its conditions and 
restraints. Unlike other institutions of higher education, 
West Point cannot be indifferent to the general performance 
of its students. It exacts of every individual rigid conformity 
to its standard, and its minimum standard is proficiency in 
every branch of study taught in its curriculum." 

Between these extremes of theory and practice, as to the amount 
of discipline that the college should exercise over the mental, 
moral and physical lives of individuals, as exemplified by Harvard 
and West Point, respectively, will be found all of our institutions 
of higher learning and their students, and the mental, moral and 
physical attitudes of the latter towards their college course. 

Many of the smaller colleges still present some of the features 
of the earlier Individual Training; but only ten or fifteen per 
cent of our students are in colleges of less than two hundred mem- 
bers. What follows applies to seventy to eighty per cent of our 
students, and tends more and more to apply to them all. 

Some of the smaller and a very large proportion of the larger No intatt 
institutions are in or near great cities or factory centers, with the ^^Jjjj? 
moral atmosphere that that implies. Substantially all direct con- conduct, 
trol of the personal freedom of the students has been given up, 
except in cases where their action becomes scandalous or they 
break the public law. The faculty does not inquire into the per- 
sonal conduct of the students. In some instances this policy of 
non-interference is formally announced and acted upon ; in other 
cases it is tacitly understood to be the accepted rule of the institu- 
tion, although for reasons of policy it is not openly promulgated. Why this 
Nor could the rule well be otherwise under present conditions and ^i^^^^^^^^e 
student ideals in most institutions, for the following, among other, 
reasons : — 

(i) The greatly increased age of the majority of the students, ^''*^*?!!r^ 
who have passed at least four years in the high schoob and large dcnti. 
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preparatory schools, and whose moral and social characters have 
been already largely formed. 

(2) The change in the dormitory system and the wide dispersion 
of the students in fraternity houses and away from the college 
grounds. 

(3) The general tendency of the times, and the prevalent feeling 
which first started with the German movement that, in respect to 
the personal lives and freedom of students, we must follow dosely 
the policy of the universities in Germany, France and England. 

(4) The unwillingness and inability of the faculty, because of 
the constant pressure upon them of professional requirements, and 
because of the change in conditions, to longer exercise their former 
functions as proctors, or to be otherwise responsible for the per- 
sonal lives of the undergraduates. 

(5) The "cut" system under which the students need not pre- 
sent personal excuses for absence from exercises ; such absences, 
up to a certain number, being allowed to each student. Where 
there is overcutting, the usual penalty is only an examinati<m at 
the end of the term. 

(6) The absolute freedom of undergraduates to go and come as 
they please, subject only to the penalties of overcutting and similar 
rules, frees them from all accountability for their time so l<mg as 
they do a certain amount of work per term, and is as novel to the 
entering student as the Briggs Report shows the lecture system 
to be to Harvard freshmen. 

(7) The complete absence of any common-sense, busiiiesslike 
measures to insure that the ordinary student will safely bridge the 
gap which lies between the discipline and restraints of the second- 
ary school and home life, and the freedom and laxity of the col- 
lege life. There is thus no official or recognized substitute for 
the cast-iron rules governing personal conduct which prevailed in 
all of the earlier colleges. 

(8) The elective system, whose original merits have been almost 
lost in the manner in which it has been applied, and which, as 
applied, has proved one of the most potent means of breaking 
down good mental training in our older and larger institutiona. 
This is referred to later. 
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(9) The unwise extension and wrong application of the lecture The Ice 

system. Only disciplined minds can profit by this system unless *y*^*™* 

it is wisely reenforced by outside reading and recitations. 

"In the university the method is three parts lecture to one 
part recitations; in the college, three parts recitation to one 
part lecture." 

The Briggs Report shows that in a large university the student 

can attend lectures, study little and cram for examination. In 

smaller institutions where there are recitations the student is 

tested daily and kept up to his work. 

(10) The foolish notion that prevails too widely in our colleges Foolish 
and fraternities that ** seeing life" or ** knowing life" necessitates in^"*iif° 
indulgence in vice and drifting away from better things. 

The absolute personal freedom, which in many instances is but Neglect 
another name for laxity, undoubtedly tends strongly and constantly J^*** ^ 
to personal shiftlessness and laziness as well as to bad mental and 
moral habits. It is as true as ever that "Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do," and that idleness has lost none of 
its bad features. But this manifest tendency to neglect college , 
duties is intensified by the distractions and outside temptations 
of our modem college conditions. The course of many a college 
student might well be described as "Everything else first, and some 
lectures, cramming and examinations." With the freedom of their Inteiwifi 
fraternity or club life and the absence of faculty and parental ^jj^ 
restraint, have come constant distractions from study in connection 
with a succession, throughout the year, of class, fraternity and 
intercollegiate games of football, baseball, basket ball, tennis, golf, 
chess; of rowing, track and athletic meets; of glee, mandolin, banjo 
and other musical or dramatic clubs or associations; of receptions 
and other social functions; of literary dailies, weeklies, monthlies 
and annuals; and even of intercollegiate debates. One shrewd 
old professor, who had just seen three of his pupils start off on a 
fifteen hundred mile trip to attend as delegates a meeting of 
some students' league, remarked: "Include conventions; these 
frequently take a student from his duties for from three days to a 
week, and correspondingly interfere \iv'ith his studies." 

Thus in most of our colleges there has grown up a decidedly 
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false atmosphere; which affects adversely the personal lives of a 
greater or less proportion of the students. Nothing is put off un- 
til to-morrow which can in any way be put off until a much later 
date. Studies take second place to everything else imtil the actual 
danger point is reached, and cuts are all taken, and dropping from 
college stares one in the face. 

Even this has lost most of its disgraceful feattu'es. Instead of 
feeling keenly that this dropping out of large niunbers is a reflec- 
tion up)on themselves and their institution, as the earlier teachers 
would have done, the faculty regard it as the most available method 
of getting rid of an excess of numbers. A large entering class, 
mostly admitted by certificate and without any other winnowing 
process, is considered good evidence of the popularity of the col- 
lege and the success of its administration, either in studies or in 
athletics. But as its endowment is small and too large classes will 
overtax its teaching and other facilities, every possible means must 
be adopted to weed out the classes, and reduce them to a size 
that can be accommodated. This is done by dropping, upon one 
excuse or another, many students who should have never been 
allowed to enter. Their unwise and unnecessary coming and 
their enforced leaving must be very detrimental to good work 
in the institution, seriously disarrange and embarrass its working, 
put an unwise strain on its machinery, and have an imfortunate 
effect upon the young men thus put out of college. It is astound- 
ing to the thoughtful business man, used to a system that avoids 
waste of good raw material and all unnecessary jars to his machin- 
ery and strains upon his methods, that the members of our facul- 
ties do not see this condition of affairs in its true light as a direct 
reflection upon themselves, and an awful arraignment of their 
ability to properly care for the lives and futures of their students. 
But of the failures, wastes and lack of economy for which our facul- 
ties are responsible and blameworthy, we shall speak later. 

This policy of dropping out is well understood by the under- 
graduates, who expect that a considerable proportion of each class 
will, in student phrase, be "busted out" of college. Since so 
many men do not take college very seriously, this loss of a portion 
of its course is not regarded as a great disgrace, but rather as a 
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thing to be expected, and tends to lower materially the esteem in 
which a college course is held by the public. 

This semi-official recognition and condonation of the neglect Evfl e£Fect] 
and shirking of coUege duties has naturaUy brought about many ^Jf' 
unfortunate results. standpoint 

From tJie Standpoint of the Institution: — 

First. It has lowered the whole tone of scholarship at college. Tone ol 
D, or about fifty per cent, is now the mark required at Harvard to ff*'^^*"^ 
f^ass an examination and thus complete a subject. This need be 
in only two thirds of all the work in the first three years and one 
half in the senior. An examination is often the only penalty 
for overcutting. To pass at fifty requires from the smart student, 
especially if he had a good fit for college, only a few days and nights 
at hard and constant cramming, with wet towels about his head 
and some liquid stimulant, and |x>ssibly some help from a friend 
during the examination. But then athletic morals are now the Athletic 
standard of all college morals (made so by the connivance of col- ^jlLd^ 
lege authorities and alumni) and so a little cheating is permissible, all college 
Even then a failure to pass implies only a "condition " that may be °^"^' 
made up at some indefinite time before graduation. This tends 
to lower also the whole standard of college scholarship to the grade 
of fifty, in the eyes of the shirkers or thoughtless, and soon of the 
faculty, the college body and the larger public. The Briggs Re- 
port mildly puts it thus : — 

" Examinations have on the whole an undue weight, and the How the 
length of the examination period fosters a notion that to take Brigga Re- 
examinations on successive days is a hardship, and to take two ^^^ ****** 
on the same day an inconceivable hardship." "There is too 
much tendency to cramming," and "inducements to cramming 
in college are inducements to neglect of such regular work as 
is essential to success in active life." 

That is to say, if it is the common understanding in college that 

a student is to make up for his laziness and shirking during the 

term by hard cramming for examinations, it is certainly thought-^ 

less in the college, not to say cruel and regardless of the student's 

health, to have those examinations less than two days apart! HowcoQei 

Such a standard in a factory or office would be intolerable, and "*2?Jj-^ 

would bar from advancement the employees who adopted it It in buiiMi 
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would also soon ruin the concern that allowed such methods, for 
it could not long compete with a rival which used even ordinary 
business system. 

In colleges, as elsewhere, second-rate conditions long recog- 
nized and permitted become the measure of attainment for the 
majority. There has been a decided lowering of the scale of 
average college scholarship during the past thirty years. For- 
merly failures to get good marks (high, according to the "Resent 
standards) for term work and in the examinations were com- 
paratively few, and were regarded as disgraceful; now they are 
frequent and marked, and are considered by the student as of 
little importance and as no particular disgrace. He will tell you, 
without a thought of its ulterior meaning, how many past failures, 
not yet worked off, stand between him and graduation. He 
regards, as does college sentiment, only the cramming and cribbing 
ahead, not the poor quality of the work behind ! For this condi- 
tion of affairs, at least, the college faculty are in large part respon- 
sible. 
Second. "There is too much teaching and too little studying." 
This is a fault so common as to be almost universal within cer- 
tain limitations. The result, so far as the institution is concerned, 
is a distinct and decided waste and lack of economy. The college 
is equipped to do well a certain amount of work with a certain 
number of students. When, because of a recognized lowering of 
standard, we accept a poorer quality of work than our students 
and our faculty are capable of, we tolerate and make official a 
standard that would not be recognized in any well-organized fac- 
tory or business. This is thus characterized by some of Harvard's 
professors: * — 

"They arc allowed to loaf through their college without hav- 
ing to put that energy and ambition into their studies necessary 
to the formation of a strong character. There is need in the 
undergraduate of more intense work and application. The 
present four years' course does not give him enough to do. The 
demands for preparation for an active commercial life have 
grown quite as much as the demands of a professional career." 
— Professor W. C. Sabine. 



> Report of a committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs on "The Question 
of establishing at Harvard a Three Years' Course for the Degree of A.B." 
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"He early forms the lecture habit and loses the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. He spends one half of his working time 
in the lecture room, and stands about as much chance of gain- 
ing mental vigor as he would of gaining vigor of body by sitting 
on the * bleachers,' and cheering his college team." — Pro- 
fessor W. E. Byerly. 

**As against four years of loafing, three years of hard work 
is undoubtedly an improvement, but the same faculty which 
permits a student to loaf through four years will doubtless 
permit him to loaf through three." — Professor Joseph H. 
Beale, Jr. 

'*It is not a question of whether a man can acquire enough and itsun 
facts in a three-year course to give him the education he needs. ting stud< 
so much as it is a question of how to infuse the proper kind ^^' ^^' 
of a spirit toward his work in a college man. Get the under- 
graduate to love the work set before him — doing it with pleas- 
ure without having to be driven to his task — and there would 
be no need of discussing the question of forcing a man through 
college in three years." — Professor Lanman. 

"The college loafer must be dealt with apart. Oxford ThecoUcg 
accepted the loafer years ago and separates her standards into loafer. 
* pass ' and * honor ' men. The loafer has a place in the world. 
There is a large class of men who don't get good marks in col- 
lege, but make good citizens." — W. R. Thayek, editor of 
the Hansard Graduates* Magazine and of a History of Har- 
vard University, 

These are the deliberate opinions of representative Harvard 
professors to a responsible and representative body of Harvard's 
graduates. Is it at all surprising that college training is not con- 
sidered a good training for business, or that in many cases habits 
learned at college must be unlearned, at great cost of time and 
money, before the graduate can make a successful business man ? 

Third. Undoubtedly loafing and laziness have always been Mmrkingt 
evils to be guarded against in college, and always more or less Jj?° **J * 
prevalent. But they were distinctly frowned upon and kept at a lier metlioi 
minimum under the old regime, when an exceedingly strict dis- 
cipline was applied to small educational units by the four to ten 
professors or tutors who lived in or near the dormitories and saw 
their boys many times a day. This was Individual Training in 
the highest sense. But this form has largely passed away, except 
as to one relic of the feudal ages of our educational system, and 
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that in its crudest form — the marking sj^stem. Tliis has now 
And that been wholly perverted from its original design, and i^pfied to 
^*"^*'**^^* uses for which it never was and never can be adapted. In the 
earlier times it was merely a record to refresh the memory of the 
professor, who, without it, knew his student through and through. 
The measuring rod at that time was the intimate personal touch 
of the professor upon his pupil. But to-day the marking system 
has been advanced from the menial service of a record to the su- 
preme position of the measuring rod, the final test, by which are 
now measured and tested the '^cuts," the recitations, the exami- 
nations, — everything that is really unimportant so far as a good 
and exalted educational training is concerned. It is accepted as a satisfactory 
substitute for that close acquaintance with the personal faults, 
failings, and mental and moral characteristics of the individual 
student which gave the professor of earlier times, with his many 
limitations and discouraging lack of material helps, such ability 
to give each pupil a thorough educational training. He knew 
his pupiPs ability and needs, his hopes and fears, his intellectual 
dangers and his weak and strong points. Hence he could warn 
and encourage, punish, help and discipline from his personal 
knowledge of the character and attainments of each individual. 
He would have scoffed at the thought that the marking system 
could have assisted him in this personal acquaintance. Yet to- 
day, when this latter is almost entirely gone, the marking system 
alone remains of the olden time, and is exalted to heights of 
dignity and imjH>rtance never dreamed of at the beginning, and 
inhcriMitly impractinihle, illogical and vicious. 
Not cvrn an If We must mark, why not evolve a common-sense psychological 
intrlliRiblc system ? What iIih*s it moan to mark, for scholarship, one hundred 
students n\er\»l\ h\ the A, B, C or D plan ? Why not, in addition, 
mark each for quii knoss, energ>', attention, accuracy, judgment, 
jH*rsevenince, i\H>|HTJitiveness» leadership, or even for unselfish- 
ness, n^tuuMurnt ai\d moral courage ? A record like this, carefully 
kept, would Ih» of vidue to each new professor, and to the student 
himself, in forn\in)« l\is own moral character and in his future busi- 
ness can^r. 
I.et us put this statement to the test in the one place in our col- 
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leges where we can surely find true Individual Training to-day — How would 
the realm of the professional athletic coach. What coach was ever ^ varsitiT 
known to mark his squad on the A, B, C, D plan, and pick his team? 
team from those marks, instead of from an intimate acquaintance 
with the work and j>ersonal character of the individual? But 
then, the college sentiment — atmosphere — is back of the coach 
and not of the faculty — possibly because the students know 
that his standard is truer and more trustworthy than their marking 
system. How successful would that 'varsity football team be that 
was selected, through such a marking system, by a committee 
which did not know the candidates by name or sight? This 
slavish reliance on the menial marking system has lowered the true 
educational standard and ideal in the eyes of both faculty and stu- 
dents. 

It is interesting to note the entire absence, in the earlier college Formerly 
histories or records, of any reference to a marking system. Ap- ^|J^,^^ 
parently a careful record was kept, not to determine whether the ment nmk. 
boy should be ** busted out" of college, but merely to fix his rela- 
tive rank at graduation and in taking commencement honors. 
These marks were never made known to the student until after 
he had graduated, and then only upon application. We find Not for 
many records of boys being punished for breaking the college blue ^^J^!^"^ 
laws, for profanity, playing cards and various kinds of disorder, 
but practically no instances of discipline for poor scholarship. 
The earlier notion seems to have been that if once the college 
got hold of a boy — no matter how poorly fitted — it must make 
something out of him, and not merely use its A, B, C, D marking 
system for ** busting out" purposes. 

Meanwhile the hard-headed business man has clearly seen that Modern 
the methods and systems which sufficed for the colonial days of ^^^JJi 
small things are entirely inadequate for the huge and complicated versus cd- 
industries of to-day, and that increase in plant and capital, in num- j^^ ^J^m 
ber of employees, and in intricacy and cost of machinery, bring dis- 
tinct disadvantages and perils which must be overcome and avoided 
by corresponding administrative changes. Otherwise extravagance, 
waste, disorganization, poor quality of product, and eventual finan- 
cial loss and perhaps bankruptcy must result. He looks carefully 
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after the atmosphere or spirit of his establishment. He knows 
that unless this is of the best, he cannot hope for good work. To 
that end, he calls in the certified public accountants, mill account- 
ants, mechanical engineers and other experts, and organizes his 
"cost," operating and selling systems. He aims to know what 
every department is doing every day, and especially yesterday. 
If any one department falls behind, the effect is immediately felt 
in every other, and the whole machinery is affected. He means 
that it shall be. He thus detects the wrongdoer and keeps every 
department doing its best. A good business man knows to his 
financial sorrow that a poor system and atmosphere discourage and 
dishearten his good men and encourage the lazy in their laziness 
and consequent shiftlessness; that they breed an ever increasing 
demoralization. Our college history proves that this is even more 
true in college life. A little study of this matter from the students' 
standpoint will soon demonstrate this to any unbiased observer. 
The railroad official can tell you the particulars of the cost and 
expense of the minutest detail of the smallest department of his 
vast railroad system. This is undoubtedly an added administra- 
tive expense, but essential to produce better results conmiensurate 
with the improvement and expansion of the plant. 
>Ueges In this regard the history of our institutions of higher teaming 

nknipti^ is the exact antithesis of that of our business, manufacturing and 
cause still commercial concerns ; and the results, to those institutions them- 
selves and to their product, what might have been expected. Not- 
withstanding the enormous improvement and growth in ma- 
chinery, plant and facilities of our colleges, their methods and sys- 
tems are archaic, and the average of their product — from the 
point of good workmanship — has decidedly deteriorated. If 
they had had to compete with our ordinary business establish- 
ments, the colleges would have been long since distanced and 
bankrupted. They have escaped this fate because, owing to the 
continuing force of our reverence for a college education, they have 
never been able to supply their demand, and because they have 
had an unlimited public and private purse on which to draw, which 
never has asked for an accounting. 
If the alumni and the general public would permit the prompt 
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discharge of an inefficient professor as of an inefficient foreman 

or bookkeeper, collegiate conditions would sometimes be greatly 

improved. Adam Smith said: — 

**The endowments of schools and colleges have necessarily 
diminished more or less the necessity of application in the 
teachers. Their subsistence, so far as it arises from their 
salaries, is entirely derived from a fund altogether independent 
of their success and reputation in their particular professions." 

To us, as to our forefathers, the college is still a sacred thing. CoUcges 
This sentiment is reenforced and kept alive by the feeling of many now part of 
of our immigrants that an education for their children is the chief busing* 
blessing of this country. We do not yet appreciate that because machinery, 
fifty per cent of their product goes into business, our colleges have 
become a part of the business and commercial machinery of our 
country, and must therefore be measured by somewhat the same 
standards, and more attention be given to the uses to which their 
product is to be put, and the Individual Training varied accord- 
ingly. We still regard the college with the same awe and worship 
that the heathen gives to his temple, instead of seeing that it is 
but the finishing room in which we should turn out the highest 
class of work produced in that educational factory for which, pub- 
licly and privately, we taxed ourselves last year $399,688,910. No 
other establishment in the world can compare with our educa- 
tional system in the amount of money which is willingly devoted 
to its uses. In no other do owners provide less carefully and wisely But care of 
against the deterioration of the distinctive and most expensive F?^^"^*" 
product of their establishment. If there had been real commer- 
cial competition, and an accounting had been called for, and judg- 
ment passed according to the net results upon the capital, labor 
and material involved, there would long ago have been a panic 
among our colleges, and some of them would have been put out of 
business; and the highest relative showing would not have been 
made by the oldest, richest, largest or best-known institutions. 

Fourth, This lack of investigation and of consequent change 
of system, and the failure to find a substitute for the former methods 
of insuring the best possible results for each individual, have 
worked against the college as distinguished from our secondary 
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and professional schools, leaving it between them as between the 
upper and nether millstones. The systems and methods of the 
secondary schools have been, as already shown, wonderfully im- 
proved, because they have largely been in charge of the active 
business men of their various localities, and the professional schools 
because they have been officered and controlled by successful and 
learned men in the various professions, who knew exactly what 
was wanted, were looking for tangible results, and did not hesitate 
to apply the most drastic methods and remedies, and insist on 
the highest standards. In this respect, they closely resemble our 
colleges in their ecclesiastical period, when they were governed 
and taught by clergymen in the expectation of making clergymen. 

It is this improvement in the methods of the secondary schods 
below and of the professional schools above, without a correspond- 
ing improvement in the Individual Training of the colleges, that 
has relatively so lessened the latter's prestige. 

From the Standpoint of the Student. 

If, instead of increasing steadily, our college enrollment had 
decreased one half, we would have paused to investigate the causes. 
Ours has been the carelessness of unexampled prosperity, which 
attempts to supply the demand regardless of quality. It is sur- 
prising that the average deterioration of our product has been no 
greater, though it has been bad enough. The evils which we 
find prevalent are those which we should expect from the ordinary 
American youth in the very false position in which we have placed 
him and in the very tainted atmosphere which we have given him 
to breathe and grow in. Here is a subject worthy of our devoted 
attention. When we study it aright, it will be with a deep sense 
of our own criminal blindness and neglect, which have led us, for so 
many years, to give our best time and thought to acquiring wealth 
and to improving our mills, factories and railroads, while we left 
to others the college education of our children, without thought or 
examination as to results and methods. Let us then regard our 
college students as the victims of our own wrongdoing and of a 
social and educational condition and atmosphere for which they 
are not in the least responsible, and against which we have not 
attempted wisely and systematically to guard them, but which 
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we must first study, and then banish by wise measures, formulated 
and applied with the same worldly wisdom that we use in our 
everyday business life. 

We must also approach our task knowing that all the facts can Difficulty d 
never be ascertained with mathematical certainty. The student f^^^ ^ 
who himself indulges freely in secret vices, and knows his comrades 
who do the same, overestimates the extent of the evil. On the 
other hand, one who never thus indulges underestimates the evils 
which he sees little of. The faculty are among those who deny 
the existence and spread of the evils that are sedulously concealed 
from them and which possibly they do not wish to see. There 
are none so blind as those who will not see. The course of the 
faculty in athletic and other evils has unfitted them to deal with 
the secret sins of the students or to admit their extent. 

But here again the important thing is not the exact extent and These are 
details of the evil, nor whether it is more or less inherent in college academic 
than in ordinary life, nor whether or not it is worse now than in the qucstiona. 
olden times. It cannot be denied that the evils are now more 
open and less concealed, since formerly they were officially dep- 
recated and punished, but now they are officially ignored and dis- 
regarded. Let us again remember that these are all academic 
questions, and have no great importance when applied to the 
present or future of a particular student or group of students. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. There is nothing to be gained 
by wringing our hands for the evil already done. That, at least, 
is not businesslike. Let us stop the evil and injury, so far as 
possible, for those that are now in or about to enter college, and 
after that there will be an opportunity to go back into the past and 
reckon our previous losses. We shall never be able to restore 
Individual Training so long as we are interested in it only academ- 
ically and not personally, from the sense of individual duty, and 
from sympathy with some group in which we feel a personal 
concern. 

If we approach our subject from such a standpoint, wc shall Students 
readily discover that an increasing proportion of our students come ^^^ **' 
to college without any definite idea of what the course should mean ideaJs. 
to them or what they purpose to do at its end; that many come 
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with the avowed intention of entering athletics or of having a 
generally lazy time, with only enough study to keep them in college 
for a longer or shorter period ; that they often come in large squads 
from important secondary schools, thus perpetuating and dis- 
seminating any evil influences that may be dominant in those 
schools; and that the college provides no sure or effective means 
Allege or methods by which these thoughtless young men can, as in- 

f ^dTcc. ^ividuals, be aided in understanding their duties, responsibiHties 
and opportunities, in college or beyond, and does not seek to prevent 
an unnecessary strain on its own resources and loss of time in the 
young men's lives, by seeing that only those enter who are likely 
to finish their courses, and that freshmen, as individuals, select 
and pursue the proper courses. 
Diploma The college and university of to-day present a distractingly large 

he student's number of courses and electives, but absolutely no clew to the 
ollege laby- labyrinth thus set before the untutored freshman. An older and 
*°^' more experienced man would not easily know what studies to 

elect. This is a most delicate and dangerous point in the student's 
career, calling for sound advice from those who know the subjects 
and the man. In the absence of any official guide a considerable 
proportion of the students have devised a theory and plan of their 
own about as follows: "We are aiming to get a diploma " (not 
an education, thanks, in part, to our perversion of the marking 
system). "A certain number of marks by the faculty, based upon 
cramming, examinations and not overcutting, give us a diploma " 
(regardless of the educational value of those marks or the real 
quality of the work done). "There are many things in college 
more important than studies, although they do not count in getting 
a diploma, such as athletics, from the bleachers or on the team ; 
social, fraternity, literary and other practical subjects; and 'seeing 
life,' which may mean some vice, gambling, intoxication and a little 
extra loafing for good measure, and to carry out what we under- 
stand to be college custom. For these reasons, we shall elect the 
'softest' courses, with the easiest professors, and coming, if possi- 
ble, in the mornings, so that we can have all our afternoons and 
evenings for more important duties. With * trots ' and other extra- 
neous helps, we can easily get the marks which give us a diploma." 
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The Briggs Report states the same thing in the language of the 
faculty. 

This does not misrepresent the actual thoughts and purposes of a Diploma's 
considerable number of the men entering college, or the atmos- ^^ .^ ^ 
phere which many encounter there who have come with other suits, 
ideals. They are not made to realize that college helps their 
success in life, not by the diploma — which they think to be the 
whole thing — but by training their manhood, and helps only so 
far as they get Individual Training. Our system of college courses 
and electives is worse than the trades union, in giving no tangible 
honor or reward for good work, bestowing the same degree alike 
upon the sluggard and the most assiduous, and thus putting a 
premium upon laziness. 

We are trying to get figs from thistles when we expect to do Culture 
much in '* culture" courses to-day. The general college atmos- ^JJ[J^ yj^. 
phere is not a ** culture" atmosphere. It is more apt to be for no figs, 
laziness and shirking, and athletic, social and fraternity distractions. 
Nor is it an atmosphere that is likely to make a young man seek 
culture in after years. As shown elsewhere, a college "culture" 
course is a comparatively recent educational fad, not thought of 
in the semi-professional courses of our earlier colleges, and which 
would have been scoffed at by our forefathers. On the contrary 
our so-called "culture" atmosphere of to-day will rather repel the 
student from true culture hereafter, because it was a mere sham 
and means of avoiding good work as he knew it in college. It is 
like the "scientific" course of many of the colleges for a time, and 
possibly yet ; a mere letting down of the standard of the old clas- 
sical course so that almost any student could obtain a B.S. even if 
he could not get anywhere near an A.B. 

Our present atmosphere will often unfit him for good work of any Culture 
kind, unless he radically alters his habits of dilatoriness, shiftless- juc^xhie 
ness and avoidance of good work. In too many cases "culture" 
courses are the lazy man*s courses at college, as the Briggs Report 
says. 

The "culture" course frequently is not worth the price that wc Culture not 
pay for it. It often serves merely to take off the edge of the high ^^^^ *** 
ambition and aims with which the young man enters college* 
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True college culture or polish comes from the college community 
life and from the student's personal college life. If either are 
bad, in vice, laziness, moral or mental shiftlessness or otherwise, 
then the entering student takes too great a chance of injuriously 
affecting his future business or professional life. The students 
understand that they must be polished and men of the world, and 
they do the best they know how to secure this result. They ought 
to be made to understand clearly that their first object should be 
mental and moral training, and that polish should not be put before 
this. A strong man is of far more use than a merely handsome 
one. No amount of college ''culture" can by itself act as a sub- 
stitute for that true mental and moral training that will produce 
a strong, clean problem solver. 

From this premium on laziness and this misconception that the 
college course is for ''culture" rather than an integral and neces- 
sary part of the life training of the individual, there follow naturally : 

(a) A mental sloth, carelessness and inaccuracy, which are quite 
the antithesis of good education, and of the business training that 
the non-college competitor is getting under some stem master 
in the office, the shop, the factory, the store or other business train- 
ing school. For eight hours or more each day, the latter is part 
of a carefully organized system, a machine that detects his every 
lapse and fits him for higher responsibility. These disqualifying 
habits of sloth, carelessness and inaccuracy, acquired or intensified 
at college, are often so bad as to quite negative the advantages of a 
college course, and are too high a price for a young man to pay for 
what he gets of good out of his four years. 

(b) A moral perversion, leading to secret vice, gambling, 
drinking, and other moral derelictions which are pretty sure to con* 
stitute too hea\7 a price for what one can now get only at ooUege. 

(c) These tendencies are so prevalent as to seriously affect at 
times the most studious, and even to discourage the teacher. 

(d) This false and pernicious atmosphere is becoming moie 
and more established, accepted by faculty and students either as 
the proper thing or as something which cannot be helped, and 
therefore to be tolerated and not particularly or strenuously fought 
against. 
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One unexpected result of a recent thorough study, from the Importing 
students' standpoint, of college conditions — of which more will from^Mffh 
be said presently — is the finding of unquestionable evidence schools, 
that a large part of the bad moral conditions in college are brought 
there by graduates of the preparatory and large high schools, and 
even by boys educated at horiie whose parents think them models 
of virtue. A considerable portion of the evil at college is thus im- 
I^orted into it, and not learned after getting there. Graduates 
of some of these schools insist that the average moral conditions 
in their colleges were better than those which they encountered 
in their secondary school. Whether this judgment is true or not, 
it certainly suggests that the conditions which surround our boys 
at school and even at home, especially in large cities and factory 
towns, will well bear and repay investigation. 

Besides their real vices, many of our undergraduates run in DecUne of 
debt needlessly, are extravagant, dilatory, unpunctual, neglect- ^JT^^ji. 
ful of details, inaccurate in mental grasp, never finishing and 
mastering a thing thoroughly at the time, not keeping accounts, 
nor knowing the value of money or personal credit — becom- 
ing less and less fitted for the professional and business lives 
they are to live for the next forty years. These are rather 
a part of the personal life of the student, but they seriously af- 
fect his scholastic work. 

This is not said to arraign the young men, but rather to put Prompt ao 
before the alumni and instructors the legitimate fruits of our own ^^ needed 
blindness, mental and moral obliquity and neglect, and to show 
us the task that lies before us. We must do something, the right 
thing, do it with both devotion and wisdom, and do it soon. 

That all this lowering of our mental and moral standards was Training bj 
unnecessary is shown by the fact that after the period of Individual ^^ ^ ^ 
Training in college had passed, or as it was passing, there came the lacuky? 
training of the professional coach. Though he is even more auto- 
cratic than the old faculty his rule is willingly submitted to by the 
students. His word is law. It involves absolute submission to his 
will; eagerness to learn; willingness to undergo any amount of 
hard and continuous exertion, to forego pleasure and ease, to do 
and bear everything that will give one a perfect physical training, 
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and at the same time teach him the moral qualities which enable 
him to act in complete accord with his team of trained individuals, 
so as to meet equals in a fair struggle for a public end. This in 
itself is no mean educational training, and far better, in some ways, 
than that which many sluggards on the "bleachers" pick up 
during their "culture" course. Does not all this show that the 
American college student is still susceptible to any amount of 
training, if he is approached from the right standpoint and ap- 
proves the end ? Does it not also show what might be done if the 
Proper rival- colleges could be restored to their former rivalry on some plane 
7 between other than that of professional athletics, which have so thoroughly 
prostituted faculty, alumni and students ? We shall always have 
some form of rivalry — strenuous rivalry — between our various 
institutions of high learning. This is necessary and natural, 
but let us make sure that it is not alone in intercollegiate athletics, 
even if much clarified, but in matters that improve the mental, 
moral and physical characteristics of all of our students as 
individuals, 
^ure not But there is a silver lining to this cloud. Our college man is a 

stronger character than those responsible for his present college 
atmosphere have any right to expect. All things considered, he 
is a worthy successor of his prototype. Here again what was 
strong and noble in the older regime is coming to our rescue and 
helping us to a better result than we deserved. The college man 
of to-day has many vices, follies and faults. They are not glossed 
over in this book, but they are not constitutional. They yield 
readily to intelligent, sympathetic and continuous treatment. This 
much at least has been demonstrated. The cure will take time, 
effort and money, but the patient is worth the effort, and the 
happy result of it is sure. Horace Mann, being asked, after his 
memorable commencement address, if he had not exaggerated in 
saying that no possible amount of time, thought and treasure 
could be too much to expend if it would save one boy from igno- 
rance and evil and train him for life, replied promptly, "Not if he 
were my boy ! " The college student is of our own blood. If we 
will live with him in his home in college, we soon recognize what 
a splendid fellow he is at he»rt, and that he is perfectly amenable 
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to reason if approached in the right way and through a long 
enough period to insure a radical change in the atmosphere or 
sentiment of his particular college group, so that he and his inti- 
mates may act on each other as college students always have acted 
and must act. We shall find him full of life and energy, eager to 
do and know, and ready, when he understands its purpose and 
need, to go into strict training for a broad moral, mental and Students 
physical education to fit him for his life's work. Many students ^^m*^ 
are doing this already, and many more will do so when they have 
the proper environments and encouragements in their college 
homes. Many have done splendid work in their professional 
courses after loafing through four years at college, showing that 
under different auspices they could have done better there. 

This is not theorizing, but is a bare statement of facts demon- Recent cx- 
strated through a five years' constant and sympathetic study of perimcnt haj 

proved tnis« 
the student problem from the student's standpoint. If this ex- 
perience has had no other result, it has at least proved a liberal 
education in itself, and has revolutionized a thirty-year-old con- 
ception of the college course, and produced a new and growing 
respect for the average college student of to-day if he is given half 
the encouragement and thought that we devote to a favorite clerk 
or a promising business assistant. Moreover, this experiment and 
its results have been enthusiastically welcomed and approved by 
the college authorities and alumni who have been cognizant of 
their aim and scope, and have demonstrated that the present evils 
arc rather of method than of substance; not inherent, but readily 
yielding to the ordinary common-sense remedies that we apply 
evcr>'\vhere else except in our culture-ridden-marking-system-non- 
individual-training colleges, where we erroneously think that we 
are canning out the methods and spirit of our forefathers. 

The hardest [)art of the fight will be to educate the alumni, who Remedy lies 

must be our doctors. When they realize the true facts, the battle '^'^^'y.^^ 

•^ aiumnu 

will be half won. The worst yellow fever districts of the tropics 
have been made healthful by drainage and other simple means. 
So in our eflucational pathology we need the ounce of prevention 
rather than the pound of cure. We need drainage and mosquito 
nets more than drugs. Our patients are a fine lot. Pure air is 
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about all they require to restore them to good health, but they are 
our children, and hence must breathe the atmosphere in which 
we place them. One important forward step will be taken when 
our alumni appreciate their responsibilities and duties. The rest 
will be easy, for the college student of to-day is not often bad at 
heart, realizes his handicaps, and will be foimd eager for a change 
to the better when he is given the opportunity. 




PART THREE 



THE GREEK-LETTER FRATERNITIES 




CHAPTER XXVI 

THE FAMILY AND THE COMMUNITY LIVES OF OUR COLLEGES 

The child bom into the family starts under conditions over Family t 
which he has no choice and which for many years he cannot intel- |^™^ "^ 
ligently influence or change, or even understand. At first, his life 
is only that of the family and does not merge into that of the com- 
munity. His earliest touch of the community life, as distinguished 
from that of the family, usually comes with his entrance into 
school, where he is brought into contact with an institution not 
founded or carried on for him alone, but public and social in its 
nature. From that time on, he is under two sets of influences, 
not always clearly defined or sharply separated ; namely, those of 
his family or intimates, which we shall call his family or personal 
life, and those larger influences which he meets in the community, 
and which we shall call his community life. 

In a small village or country town, especially if it be old and 
socially homogeneous, the distinction between the family and the 
community life is not very marked. All the inhabitants are in a Nature c 
sense but members of one large family, and more or less closely [^?® 
connected by intermarriage. But in a large cosmopolitan or 
metropolitan city we readily distinguish between our family life 
and that which we live as members of the community. We con- 
sider the former as sacred to ourselves and the members of our 
home, and possibly a few intimate friends, while we share the 
latter with large numbers of other persons. We thus live in two 
atmospheres, one of which environs us in a larger way, while the 
other, continuous, enfolding, intimate, osmotic, is that which makes 
us what we really are. Few share it with us or know much about 
it. The newspapers tell us about the community life, but that of 
the family, with its heart to heart touch, should be and usually is 
sacred. From its influences come the loves, hopes, ambitions, 

20I 
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disappointments and other experiences that chiefly make or break 
us personally. From these in large part come also our ^'personal 
characteristics/' although it is sometimes difficult to say just how 
far our character has been affected by either of these influences 
as distinguished from the other. 

Moreover, as children and youths we do not usually choose 
either our community or our family atmosphere. We are bom 
into them — certainly into the family, and usually into the com- 
munity. We are thus likely to be what we are made by a com- 
munity and family life for which we are but little responsible. 

In the old New England towns, which were essentially provin- 
cial and often on the frontier, the family and conmiunity life were 
[n earlier almost identical, and the boys who went thence to college knew 
iiTt^'cTcom- ^^^^^^ difference in this respect. During the first part of our colo- 
munity life, nial history there was no community life in the sense in which we 
know it. Neighbors had to band together, not only for protec- 
tion from without, but for mutual help. "The doctors were few 
and far between and the women were the ones who ministered to 
every ill that befell humanity from the cradle to the grave." 
When the neighborhood cooperated in house or bam raising, 
logging bees, stump-pulling bees, husking bees, quilting bees and 
other forms of mutual help, they gathered as members of a great 
family. A guest soon became almost as well known as a neigh- 
bor. He was welcomed because there was a possibility of his be- 
coming a distinct addition to the social or laboring force of the 
community, or because, if he was a mere passer-by, he was like a 
touch from the outside world and could at least impart some news. 
It was from such country districts as these, or from conmiunities 
which had recently been reared out of the wilderness, that boys 
formerly went to college, and to which they returned after college. 
Difference But the descendants of the Pilgrim fathers, now resident in large 

distinct now cities, sharply recognize the distinction between their family and 
their community lives, and insist most strenuously that it shall be 
preserved and respected. Their sons and all children of dty dwell- 
ers are reared in a society which is based upon this distinction. 
discipline in We have quite overlooked the radical difference, in this respect, 
earlier between the earlier and present-day college influences. At first 

iX)lleges. 
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there was little opportunity for a college community life as distinct 

from the college family life. The boys, in small educational 

units, and coming originally from small New England hamlets, were 

together constantly for four years. They were under a strict and 

common discipline in dormitories and at meals, in studies and 

classrooms, and under the same professors. The small class was 

the unit, seated for four years in the same order, either by rank of 

parents or alphabetically, and the same roll was called seven or 

eight times a day. The college had all the characteristics of a 

family boarding school. It was intended to take the place of the 

family during the four formative years between twelve or thirteen 

and sixteen or seventeen. 

** Those early students were awed by the religious menaces 
which their misdemeanors brought down upon them; and 
when, in spite of theological terrors, they disobeyed, they were 
flogged. We may be sure that the tutors were not restrained 
by any softness of heart from applying salutary doses of birch 
to delinquents who could not be cured by milder remedies. 
The Puritan master, like the Puritan father, believed that he 
whipped Satan when he whipped a refractory boy, and he was 
only too piously glad to smite the arch-enemy who lurked be- 
neath the skin of an undergraduate." * 

What vital distinction could there have been between the family 
and the community life in a boarding-school college where the 
boys were flt)gged in each other's presence and subject to fresh- 
man servitude? 

But modem college and university conditions have changed all Present 
this. Many students, coming from families which have no speak- SSlm* 
ing acquaintance with their next-door neighbors, do not know or between 
care to know the names or faces of all of their own classmates or Jp^J^ \ 
of the hundreds of members of the faculty. They are therefore munity 1 
forced to pick out their intimates, and form for themselves some 
sort of a college family life, within the college community life. 
This is their habit of mind. They have never known the gossip 
and the intimate village life which were all that our forefathers 
had. Hence there is to-day, of necessity, a differentiation of these 
two lives of the student in our huge universities almost as marked 

» Thmyer, 48. 
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as that of the well-to-do citizens of our great cities. This college 
family life of its students, the institution is no longer fitted to enter 
or control. Its intrusion therein would be resented. This family 
life exists in our colleges to-day in a form that could not have 
been present before the era of the fraternity houses, conmiendng 
twenty-five years ago; indeed the growth of the fraternity house is 
a direct voicing of this growing distinction between the private 
and conmiiuiity lives in our colleges, as will later be made 
clear. 

We are apt to forget that when the youth enters college he has 
had little knowledge of community life except as obtained at 
school. The larger business community life is still ahead of him. 
Fresh from the home, his life with his intimates must necessarily 
for four years largely partake of the nature of the family life. In 
place of the home family, he picks out college intimates and lives 
his college family life with them and becomes largely what they 
make him. The course is highly conducive to this result, and is 
meant to be. But some of these intimates have already been in 
college for several years, and probably before that in large pre- 
paratory schools. They are, therefore, prepared to impress upon 
the newcomer, for good or evil, the habits which they have already 
formed under conditions over which they in tmn had little 
control. 

In one sense the youth has almost as litde choice about his 
college community and family life as he had about the family into 
which he was bom. He usually enters a college because it is his 
father's alma mater, or near home, or selected by his parents for 
some other reason. In most cases there is no true knowledge of 
student conditions on the part of parents or student, and no really 
discriminating choice of the community and family atmosphere 
that the young man must live in for four years. The common 
influences of the college he will feel with all his comrades, but he 
will just as surely have his family life in college as at home. More- 
over, it is this college family life that will probably make or break 
him in the years to come. It will not then be important what he 
studied, nor what his marks were, but how he studied and learned 
to study, and what habits of good or evil he formed ; not what 
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were his acquisitions of knowledge, but what was his training of 
mind and character for his future life struggle. How can we ex- 
pect any permanent good from high religious or moral lessons, 
when the college community or family life is centered on getting 
into the sophomore, junior or senior drinking clubs, or where 
college politics are decided in a saloon or hotel bar ? Where the 
chief tendencies of our students' college family life are constantly 
toward vicious and low levels, why should we expect good mental 
work or high moral ideals ? 

Our forefathers had their characters and mental habits trained 
by direct and daily personal touch with great teachers for four 
years, but to-day the direct personal touch with the professor sub- 
stantially ends with the preparatory school. 

Christian associations and all forms of students' aids are like 
the church. Sabbath school and other outside influences in child- 
ho(xl. They are not of the college family life of the individual 
student, but a part of his college community life, and should be so 
considered. 

We have failed to recognize the momentous relative changes Our failure 
which have come about through the dual atmospheres which now ^u?f^^^# 
surround the college student. Hence we have failed to give him earlier 
intelligent aid at the time of his greatest need. More than any- ^^fijf 
thing else, this failure to recognize this change and to do our 
duty in connection with it, is respon3ible for the present bad moral 
and mental conditions in our colleges. Although college conditions 
have changed, we are still dealing with young men even more 
hi-^hly organized and therefore more impressionable than their 
forbears, but presenting much the same kind of problems and to 
be dealt with on the same general lines. If we have not provided 
a sane and invigorating college family atmosphere for them to 
grow in, let us not be surprised that they have themselves provided 
their own but much poorer substitute. 

We shall find that it was but natural that under these conditions Evil resultj 
moral habits should grow bad, and mental habits slovenly and ^**«"'rom. 
careless. We shall also see that the remedy, so far as it affects 
the college family life, must come largely from the alumni, and 
not from the college authorities. 
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To know a great subject, we must look at it "by and laige.'' 
The faculty, from the nearer point of view, have overlooked the 
crux of the whole matter. Our hopes lies in the larger view of 
the alumni, and especially in the larger and more intimate view 
of the alumni of the Greek-letter fraternities. 
Study made Recently an effort had been made by one fraternity to S3rstem- 
fratcndty. atically, thoroughly and permanently study, from the student's 
point of view, his college family atmosphere. Others are prepar- 
ing to do the same thing ; all should do it. Some have heretofore 
done something, but not along broad enough lines. The experi- 
ment just referred to is the warrant and ground for this book, but 
the facts learned are of course as much private property as the 
private life of one's own family. 

It is with a clear appreciation of this distinction between the 
college family and community lives of our students, that has been 
so marked within recent years, that we must turn to study a novel 
and powerful factor which has become an integral part of our 
college system. Let us study it as frankly and without prejudice 
as we have studied the Ecclesiastical ai>d University Growth 
periods. Otherwise we cannot grasp its meaning or realize how 
important an element it is in our student's problem, which we are 
attempting to study from the student's standpoint. 

We shall be surprised at the enormous spread and power of 
the Greek-letter fraternities, which cannot have been accidental. 
Their very nature suggests that they must have grown up to 
meet a corresponding need. Their coincidence with those start- 
ling changes in our colleges which we have been considering must 
have some direct relation thereto. Their system, growth and 
power suggest that the fraternities may be put to some good use, 
and must be unless we wish to have them turn of themselves 
to such bad ends as may make it necessary to try to uproot them. 
But that would be practically impossible, and would seriously 
affect the whole of our educational structure. Let us then study 
the genesis and growth, the power, wealth, organization and spirit 
of our Greek-letter fraternities. We must then consider our 
present business and professional conditions and the call that there 
is for college-trained men. We shall then have formulated and 
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studied the constituent parts of our problem, — the old college, 
the new college, the fraternity and the present opportiuiity 
for and need of college- trained men, — and be ready to gather 
these constituent elements together for the answer; namely, what 
is to be our new Individual Training, where is it to be found and 
how is it to be applied successfully? 



CHAPTER XXVn 

THE GREEK-LETTER FRATERNITIES: THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY 

Formation of WHENEVER bodies of young men have been gathered together, 
tcraity. more or less permanently, they have tended to separate into groups 

based upon kindred tastes, aims, interests or other causes. This 
was so even in the mediaeval universities, where the students 
separated into the ** nations," as they were called, drawn together 
by race or clan ties. In German universities it takes the form of 
various associations ; in Oxford and Cambridge, of the fellowship 
of the Common Room. In this country it early developed through 
various kinds of societies, the most permanent of which have been 
the college secret societies or fraternities. The first one of these 
bearing a Greek-letter name was founded at the college of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Va., in 1776 and called Phi Beta 
Kappa. It was secret in its nature, but formed for social and 
literary purposes, and held regular and frequent meetings. In 
December, 1779, it authorized chapters at Yale and Harvard. 
The next year the parent chapter closed temporarily because of 
the fighting which then prevailed in the vicinity of Williamsburg. 
The chapter at Yale was actually established on November 13, 
1780, and took the name of Alpha of Connecticut. Its member- 
ship was confined to the two upper classes, and thus probably 
founded the junior societies of Yale. The Harvard Alpha was 
started September 5, 1781, and the Dartmouth Alpha in 1787. 
After the formation of Phi Beta Kappa, the literary or debating 
societies, so called, were founded in the various colleges. They 
were directly encouraged by the faculties, the students joined them 
as a matter of course and their work was mainly educational. 
Their debates, reading and discussion of papers, and other literary 
exercises were part of the training then so important in public 

speaking and English composition. But their chief interest was in 

208 
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the rivalry of public exhibitions, or at college or class elections. 
They had no social advantages, and were too large to bring about 
the intimate relations of the present Greek-letter fraternities. 

In 1825 Kappa Alpha was formed at Union by members of 
the class of 1826. It was patterned after Phi Beta Elappa, which 
had entered Union in 181 7. It confined its membership to upper 
classmen, had the same kind of a badge and named its chapters 
on the same system. The new society was small, and was opposed 
by the faculty but welcomed by the students. 

Since that time, substantially all the Greek-letter fraternities Baaed on 
have been organized by young men of the best personal and !|J^^^^° 
scholarly standing in college, usually on the original lines of Phi ideab. 
Beta Kappa, with fine ideals and on a high plane socially and 
fraternally. In some instances the founders have been students 
expecting to enter the ministry, and the charters have breathed an 
avowedly missionary spirit. Whatever may be the present gov- 
erning conditions or atmosphere of any particular fraternity or 
chapter, undoubtedly all of these societies are based on constitu- 
tions of high ideals, ethical and social. Hence any improvements 
in conditions will not be opposed to fundamental traditions, but 
rather welcomed as a return to them. Since the fraternity houses 
arc the homes where their members room, eat and live, and must 
therefore be thrown open to the world in general, the secrecy of 
to-day is quite different from that which formerly prevailed, and is 
rather helpful than otherwise. It appeals to the adolescent mind, 
and can be made an element for good since it strengthens the hold 
which the fraternity has on its undergraduate members. There 
arc to-day almost every^'here a fairly broad codperation and inter- 
mingling between the fraternities in a particular institution. After 
a recent fire at a New England college, one fraternity was given 
the use of the lodge room of another. 

In August, 1826, occurred the abduction from Canandaigua, Aiiti-M»- 
N.Y., of William Morgan, who professed to be a Royal Arch ^-jj^i^oo 
Mason, and had threatened to publish an expos6of the secrets of 
Freemasonry. The abduction caused the most intense excite- 
ment, especially throughout New York State. It was taken as 
I )n)ving the terrible power and outrageous irresponsibility of secret 
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societies, and the attack was upon all such. Between January, 
1827, and December, 1830, three famous trials of the abductors 
were held. As Morgan's body was never identified, and it was 
impossible, therefore, to prove the corpus delicti, or that he was 
actually murdered and was not alive, the state could not convict 
the abductors of murder; but this very fact served to keep public 
interest alive. Out of this excitement grew the anti-Masonic 
party which was dominant in Niew York for many years and 
affected national nominations and elections, bringing such men as 
William H. Seward, Millard Fillmore and Thurlow Weed into 
prominence as its candidates, and frequently canying New York 
State in campaigns marked by personal and political bitterness 
which we cannot to-day understand or appreciate. Over three 
thousand Masonic lodges throughout the country gave up thdr 
charters because of the feeling against secret societies. 
ier fra- Union, then our second largest college, was under the presi- 
des at dency of Dr. Eliphalet Nott, who said that he would rather 
^" * teach a young devil than a young saint; that there was some fun 
in the former case, but none in the latter. Under the strict gov- 
ernment then prevailing in the New England colleges, boys were 
frequently expelled and thereby were blacklisted at every other 
college, except Union, where Dr. Nott gladly received them. They 
were a pretty lively lot, but usually made strong men under his 
wise teaching and through contact with his forceful personality. 

But at the very time when the anti-secret-society feeling ran so 
high in New York State, and especially in religious and college 
circles, the older Greek- letter fraternities, except Phi Beta Kappa 
and Kappa Alpha, were founded in New York colleges, as follows: 
at Union, Sigma Phi, 1827; Delta Phi, 1827; Psi Upsilon, 1833; 
Chi Psi, 1841 ; at Hamilton, Alpha Delta Phi, 1832. These fra- 
ternities were at first strictly forbidden, and were then known, and 
for fifty years continued to be known, as "college secret societies," 
and were so designated in the college annuals until quite recently. 
irded The horror with which all secret societies were regarded applied 
also to the college fraternities, and caused them to be held up as 
the acme of all that was evil. Every effort was made by the col- 
lege authorities to stamp them out, under the mistaken idea that 



horror. 
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the element of secrecy was a cloak for dissipation, immorality and 
all else that was bad, although the fact was usually quite the con- 
trary. Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie says : — 

** Those who know of the origin of most of the important fra- 
ternities, know how unfounded this suspicion was ; for, as a 
rule, the fraternities were expressions of youthful idealism, 
organized by young men of the highest personal and scholarly 
ambitions ; and the element of secrecy was a concession to the 
youthful love of mystery, and to the very natural instinct 
which conceals the secret hopes and ideals of youth as nature 
hides the tenderest shoot from the seed under the protection of 
the soU." * 

To wear their pins, or to be known as members, was good ground Thdr • 

for the loss of college honors or even for expulsion. Pins were P*™^ 

concealed and usually worn on the inside of the vest pocket. 

Meetings were held in secret and the societies lived under a ban. 

Ardent members sometimes took rooms upon the first floor of a 

dormitory, and made trapdoors into the cellar beneath, so that the 

meetings might be held there. The first fraternity house seems 

to have been that of Alpha Epsilon of Chi Psi at the University 

of Michigan — an abandoned log hut hidden away in the woods 

so that the members might not be discovered. In a constitution, 

passed in 1842, it was provided that 

** no chapter or member of this association shall reveal anything 
in regard to it, more than its existence ; and no chapter shaU 
reveal even the existence of another chapter without its 
consent." 

In the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1879, Edward Everett Hale Phi Bctm 

gives the history of Phi Beta Kappa, and tells how ^^ 

'^The storm and indignation which Morgan's death aroused 
created the anti-Masonic party, and the general crusade 
against secret societies. Poor Phi Beta Kappa was called 
upon to give up such secrets as she had, and did so. After 
a series of exciting meetings held in Boston, under the eager 
f)ressure of John Quincy Adams, from whose diary most of 
the histor)' of the transaction may be learned, the Harvard 
Alpha voted to remit all obligations of secrecy." 

Phi Beta Kappa now has about sixty-five chapters in the largest 

and best institutions, is purely honorary and no longer a secret 

* The Otiilook, July a8, 1906. 
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society, and takes in only those attaining the highest rank, includ- 
ing women and also men from all the difiFerent fraternities. Its 
membership and pin are about the only general recognition of 
high rank given in the colleges. 

Yet it was in this anti-secret-society period and atmosphere, 
with such opposition and limitations, that the fraternities, in their 
first or secret stage, adopted in large part the constitutions, policies 
of administration and traditions which are still in force, and which 
have ever since tended to hamper then: progress. Like the col- 
leges, their methods are largely those of the dead past, and they 
have not yet awakened to their duties, possibilities or oppor- 
tunities. 

In their second or social stage, and after college faculties were 
largely composed of former secret society members, the fraternities 
were tolerated and even recognized by some of the colleges. Never- 
theless, they met much opposition, first by those who, like President 
McCosh of Princeton, believed that all secret societies were in- 
herently wrong and therefore should be stamped out ; and secondly 
by those who felt that their growth would mean the death of the 
great college debating societies, and thus the decadence of public 
speaking. 

During this second period the societies hired their lodge rooms, 
usually over some store, and sometimes with a study attached for 
the use of the members who took care of the lodge. In Williams 
College in 1850 the two principal societies used as lodges the attics 
of the two rival hotels in town. The fraternities filled quite an 
important part socially in the lives of their active members, who 
met as a body only once a week — on meeting nights — but had 
little of the present close companionship. There was only slight 
intercourse between the various chapters of a particular fraternity, 
or between the active and graduate members of a particular chap- 
ter. Each chapter was a law unto itself, and the system and com- 
pleteness of organization of to-day were unknown. The secret 
societies held occasional conventions, at which a public address, 
and probably a poem, were delivered by prominent alumni, and 
there was then a private banquet. Although the colleges were 
constantly asking for large sums to build new dormitories to 
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accommodate their increasing classes, no one dreamed that the 
fraternities would largely solve this problem by housing their own 
members. Like everything else at that time, the secret societies 
were small, weak and crude. 

About twenty-five years ago the Greek-letter fraternities passed Thdr peril 
into the third or present stage of their development, in which they f^^^^ 
have begun to provide their own houses or lodges in which are 
spent the college family lives of their members. They have thus 
passed from their merely social period to that of the coUege family 
home, which they provide for their imdergraduate members, and 
through which they have become a permanent educational influ- 
ence. Their position in the coUege life is now recognized and 
powerful. They own many magnificent chapter houses, main- 
tain close relations between their graduates and imdergraduateSy 
and between their various chapters; their members no longer 
dwell by choice in the coUege dormitories, but in the fraternity 
houses, where frequently commons are served. To this extent 
the fraternity lodge represents a considerable proportion of the 
endowment of the colleges, and where the fraternities are strong- 
est the latter have substantially ceased to build new dormitories. 
The fraternity houses are sometimes built cm the campus, cm land 
leased from the college. 

Within thirty-five years Amherst (a good typical case) has in- Ftitaralij 
creased its student body 80 per cent, but reduced its dormitory ^ 
space 40 per cent by tearing down its largest and newest donni- 
tor>'. In 1870, 13s (s3 per cent) of its 255 students roomed in the 
dormitories, and the remainder in boarding houses in town. In 
1905, of its 455 students only 109 (24 per cent) roomed in the 
dormitories, and 205 (43 per cent) in the thirteen fraternity 
buildings. In 1870 there were in the dormitories 35 seniors, 
45 juniors, 34 sophomores, and 19 freshmen; that is, 86 per 
cent of the whole number in the dormitories bdcmged to the 
three upper classes. In 1904 there were in the dormitories 
no seniors, 2 juniors, 6 sophomores, and loi freshmen, and in 
the society houses 74 seniors, 46 juniors, 77 sophomores and 8 
freshmen ; 4 per cent of the freshmen and 96 per cent of upper 
classmen. Two of the fraternities own and regulariy occupy two 
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houses each, so that the members of the eleven fraternities are 
housed in thirteen buildings. In Amherst few fraternity freshmen 
room in the houses, and there are no fraternity commons. Thus 
general acquaintance throughout the college is broadened and the 
tendency to fraternity exclusiveness is lessened. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

THE GREEK- LETTER FRATERNITIES: THEIR WEALTH, POWER AND 

CUSTOMS 

In many colleges the faculty, recognizing the power and good Faculties 
points of the fraternities, do not hesitate to use them to help con- ^^ "** 
trol student affairs. In such cases the fraternities have done more 
than anything else to bring the students and faculty together 
again. 

There are no Greek-letter fraternities at Princeton, relatively 
few at Harvard, while at Yale, except in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, the fraternities are conducted on quite a different principle 
from that of the other colleges. 

The changes of their last period have really made students' Forbidden 
college homes out of the forbidden secret societies, and in the ^^^^'^ 
seclusion of these beautifully located abiding places, often splen- student/ 
didly built and finely kept, the members pass their college family ****■••• 
lives for four years, largely relieved from the former intimate asso- 
ciation with and control by classmates and faculty. For many 
students, especially in our larger institutions, the home life in 
their fraternity houses is the only substitute for the paternal care 
which the faculty formerly exercised in study periods and class- 
room over their pupils' personal lives. 

The present members are little more mature than their prede- 
cessors in the secret societies, and therefore surely need some 
restraining and guiding influence outside of the classroom, since 
with the freedom of their college family life and the lessening of 
faculty and parental control, have come great temptations and 
constant distractions from study in connection with the ordinary 
social, athletic, musical and other phases of college life. But the 
true meaning of the fraternity chapter house as the college family 
home of the undergraduate members has not been fully imder- 
stood or worked out. 

MS 
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Statistics of The fraternity interests now require the publishing of a manual 
^J^*y The facts here given are partly taken from a Manual of American 
College Fraternities, by William Raimond Baird, sixth edition, 
pp. 574 xvi, i2mo, Alcolm Co., New York, 1905, which gives full 
details of thirty-one general fraternities for men, with 179,351 
graduate and undergraduate members and 970 active and 379 
dormant chapters, owning 290 houses and renting 368, or 658 in 
all. The World Almanac of 1906 states the niunber of houses 
at 743. Since 1883 the membership has trebled, while the chapter 
houses used for living purposes have increased over fifty fold. 
A chapter not owning a house is greatly handicapped, and much 
more so if it is not able even to lease one. There is therefore a 
constantly increasing effort to build or rent houses, and probably 
in all the larger institutions there are such for all the important 
societies. Men's local fraternities and women's and profes- 
sional societies have an additional membership of 63,150, 
with 716 active chapters owning 27 houses and renting 185. 
There is already quite a large bibliography upon the subject. 
Each year the fraternities are becoming more important in the 
college home lives of the student body, and a direct educational 
influence, while they relieve the colleges from building new 
dormitories. 
Sicmbcrship. The general fraternities may be divided into two principal 
classes. First, those of the older and richer societies, which keep 
down the numbers of their chapters, seeking to have them only in 
important institutions, and usually limit the niunber of members 
for each chapter; second, those which have a large number of 
chapters, in two cases 70 and in another 69, and necessarily 
go into very small institutions and are very widespread. Some 
fraternities are divided into Northern and Southern branches, 
and others into three or four districts or camps, covering together 
the whole country. Four claim a total membership of ten thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand each, while some of the oldest, which have 
been in existence for sixty or seventy years, do not have over 
two thousand to three thousand undergraduate and graduate 
members. 
In some particulars the fraternities are as much institutions as 
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the colleges where they are represented, and surely are not ephem- Now institi 
oral or weak. Many have more property, and more graduate and ^^' °^ 
undergraduate members than some of the most important colleges 
had forty or even thirty years ago. Their traditions are well 
defined, and they need only organization and cooperation upon 
proper lines to become great powers for good. They have come to 
stay and cannot be rooted out. The President, Vice-President, 
and Chief Justice of the United States and, through all our edu- 
cated classes, the pick of our alumni in wealth and influence, 
arc members of these Greek-letter fraternities. A large pro- 
portion of the college faculties, in the North and East at least, 
are members, and their fraternity affiliations are published in the 
college annuals prepared by the students. 

The fraternities have distinct insignia or badges of three general Insignia, 
kinds: the key or shield, displaying the fraternity name with some 
emblem of general or peculiar significance, like the well-known 
key of Phi Beta Kappa, was the earliest form; second, the mono- 
gram of Greek letters, one above the other, which stand for 
the name of the fraternity, and are usually jeweled and striking; 
third, some symbol representing the public name of the society, 
like Skull and Bones, or Scroll and Key, or Wolfs Head, at 
Yale. Some fraternities have distinctive colors and flags, and 
their emblems are also frequently used in designs on sleeve buttons, 
studs, rings, watch charms and other jewelry. 

Many of the chapters are now from forty to seventy years New 
old and have almost become integral parts of the college. In ****'■• 
such cases many freshmen join the fraternity to which their fathers, 
brothers or other relatives have belonged, and are known as 
*' legacies." Some chapters draw largely from particular towns 
or schools. The more important colleges and universities are 
already well filled with fraternities. Where a fraternity starts a 
new chapter it has a hanl time, and takes several years before it 
gets the standing and connections of those which have been 
there longer. Constant efforts are made to get the older frater- 
nities to organize new chapters and many inducements are held 
out for this purpose, but to-day this implies a serious respon- 
sibility, and there is no great endeavor, except in a few societies, 
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to increase the number of chapters. Their endeavor should 
rather be to vastly improve conditions in the chapters already 
organized. 

At first only seniors and juniors were admitted to membenhipy 
but this rule was gradually broken down so that the sofbo- 
mores were taken in, and, in most cases, the members are now 
chosen at the beginning of freshman year. 

In some colleges the question of ''electioneering" or "rushing'' 
for new members has led to a good deal of scandal In many 
institutions this extends through a condderable portion of the first 
term or year, keeps the students stirred up and further interferes 
with their work. Men have often been sent bng distances to 
pledge desirable freshmen, and the expenses, annoyance and dis- 
traction from study have been serious. The fraternities have 
frequently damaged their prestige by their undignified scramble 
for members of the incoming class. 

Possibly this matter has been more carefully woriced out at 
Amherst than in any other college. Its isolated positu>n in a 
rural village and the smallness of its numbers have been important 
factors. The following rules, adopted in 1903, are stiU in Uxce 
and most scrupulously adhered to : — 

"We, the undersigned, representatives of the eleven fca- 
tcmities of Amherst College, recognizing that there have 
been noticeable defects in our campaigning system in the 
past, do hereby agree to carry on the campaign of 1903 in an 
of)en, frank and gentlemanly manner, in an earnest effort to 
maintain a higher standard of inter-fraternity relations. In 
the furtherance of our desires be it 

*' Resolved, That we make no appointments or pledges 
with prospective members of Amherst College before they 
leave trains upon their arrival in Amherst, or before getting 
off the electric cars at the comer of Northampton Roiul and 
Pleasant Street, or the Amherst terminal. 

** Resolved, That we countenance no ungentlemanly conduct 
in meeting new men on their arrival, and that we put no hin- 
drance in the way of all men having a chance to make appoint- 
ments with all fraternities. 

** Resolved, That no more than three representatives of any 
fraternity shall be present at any train arrival and no more 
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than two at any arrival of electric cars, for the purpose of mak- 
ing appointments with incoming freshmen. 

*^ Resolved, That we observe the strictest punctuality in 
regard to appointments made by other fraternities with new 
men. 

^'Resolved, That by no statement, allusion or gesture we 
cast any slur upon the members, the spirit or the position of 
any other fraternity. 

*^ Resolved, That we make no statements to new men 
regarding the number usually pledged by any other fraternity, 
or in any way give the impression that the delegation of any 
other fraternity is full. 

^^ Resolved, That any fraternity has the right to ask a new 
man to promise that he will pledge nowhere else without first 
personally informing the fraternity holding the promise of his 
intention to pledge elsewhere, and this promise constitutes a 
pledge-off. And, further, that we agree not to violate the 
pledge-offs of any other fraternity, nor in any way to weaken 
the conditions above mentioned. 

''Resolved, That we furnish no transportation, except by 
electric cars, for new men between appointments, or to and 
from stations, except when the weather makes it necessary. 

''Resolved, that a committee, consisting of one man from 
each fraternity, be appointed to hear and pass upon any re- 
ported infraction of the foregoing rules. That when a case is 
in hearing, the fraternity charged with the infraction and 
the fraternity preferring the charge, shall each be given a 
full and impartial hearing. That when the committee passes 
upon the evidence, the representatives of the fraternity 
charged and the accusing fraternity be excluded from the 
session. That the committee, having decided upon the guilt 
of any fraternity by a two thirds vote, have the power to cen- 
sure publicly the offending fraternity. 

"Resolved, That each fraternity upon pledging a man shall 
furnish him with a pledge button to be worn throughout the 
rushing season, and shall immediately inform each fraternity 
with which he has an appointment. 

"Resolved, That each of the fraternities represented by 
the undersigned, agrees to abide l)y these resolutions." 

The meml)ers of the various fraternities return to town about How mk 

a week before college opens, and most of the rushing is finished ■PP***^* 

and the freshmen pledged before college opens on about the 

third Thursday in September. The availability of the members 
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of the incoming class is known pretty well before they come to 
town. It is not allowable to pledge any freshman outside of 
Amherst. During the rushing period no freshmen can be brouglit 
into town and spirited away to any particular house, as is so he- 
quently done in other colleges, but must be taken to the center 
of the town, where all of the fraternities are represented and uriiere 
they may make appointments with the candidate if they like his 
appearance. 
Appointments are made by giving the freshman a card like this: 

Mr A R 
Appointment with.--- -':---•--_' 

ALPHA ALPHA 
Day— ¥.^-?^?_2(.. Hour... ? J?!.^... 

PLACE-?>-^-^?-"-^?.^.^f— . Made by Mr...9j.Ri 

At 8 P.M. on Monday C. D. calls for A. B. at the T. T. House 
(or as the place may be) and takes him to the A. A. (or other) 
lodge, where he personally meets the active members, who prob- 
ably already know his i^edigree. If he is deemed desirable, 
he may be pledged if possible or a pledge-off taken and a later 
appointment made. This plan works exceedingly weU under 
the conditions prevailing at Amherst, but would need serious 
modifications in many other places. Its greatest advantages are : 
Everything (j) That everything is "on honor." Almost without exception 

that "honor" is the real article and of the highest order, and sets 
the pace in other things throughout the college year. 

(b) The ^'rushing" is substantially over by Thiu^ay morning 
at II o'clock when college opens, and hence does not interfere 
with the student's legitimate work. 

(c) Every one enters into the spirit of the campaign, which is 
spendidly organized and carried through by the fraternities. 
To the older alumnus, who thoughtfully studies it, it is an inspir- 
ing illustration of the high plane which college politics can attain 
when left whollv in the hands of the students, with the wise and 
hearty cooperation of the faculty — whose repressive policies 
have had their day. 

At Amherst about eighty-five per cent of the students are mem- 
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bcrs of the fraternities, and it is doubtful if there is any other 
college where fraternity conditions have been higher and where 
the fraternities have done better work. The results as a whole 
have been entirely satisfactory. Most of the members of the 
faculty are members of some fraternity, and thoroughly appre- 
ciate the power of the fraternities and the good work that they 
do. 

In some colleges there are faculty rules that the freshmen shall Rushing 
not be pledged until the middle or end of freshman year, and other ^J^"* *" 
similar restrictions are promulgated, which in most cases are colleges, 
ineffective because they are made by the wrong authority, the 
faculty, instead of being made and enforced by the students them- 
selves. If the freshmen are not actually pledged, there is too 
frequently a tacit understanding which amounts to the same 
thinj^, and is merely a sneaking way to get around the rule, thus 
putting the fraternity and the freshman in a false position at the 
very beginning of his career. The ordinary plan of the general 
fraternities is to take as good men as possible at the beginning of 
their freshman year, and then work hard for four years to make 
them much better. That is, the fraternity is a means for improv- 
ing its undergraduates and bringing them up to a proper level, 
and not an end for which their college lives must be sacrificed. 
In most colleges there are other and nonsecret senior societies or 
clul>s, which choose their members after the plan of the Yale 
senior societies, and are strong in college politics, taking in the 
f)romincnt men of the class regardless of their Greek-letter fra- 
tcmitv. 

Many of the fraternities publish monthly or quarterly magazines. Fraternity 
which are more or less secret and devoted to fraternity affairs. P"'*"^*^^*"*- 
Their catalogues are oftentimes very elaborate, filling hundreds 
or thousands of pages prepared by able and well-known alumni, 
and giving full biographies of their members, living or dead, 
so far as these can be obtained by personal research or from 
records or rci)orts; together with a statement of the bfood relation- 
ship of any of the meml>ers, a table of the geographical distribution, 
and other details and tables which are of great value and interest, 
and involve an immense amount of work. Some fraternities also 
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have histories, stMig-bcoks, vidi or widioiit music, and other pub- 
lications. 

We see here something of the wealth and relative importance 
and power of our Greek-letter Eternities. Their booses con- 
stitute a considerable proportion oi the endowment of many of 
our institutions of higher learning; but fau* more important, 
they represent and embody in most instances that college family 
life which came directly from the hourly touch of the faculty in 
the earlier da\'s, and which must largely be the mainspring of the 
personal life of many of the students for four years. The ability 
to do fine work in college and to acquire habits valuabk in after 
life will largely depend on whether the college famUy life with 
one's intimates is good, bad or indifferent Sermons will not 
avail against these conditions. It requires something closer and 
more continuing. 

The former necessity for concealment and secrecy has passed 
away, and with it the objectionable part of these features. The 
fraternity houses are now their members' college homes and are 
^} regarded and delighted in. The concealment that survives is 
the prof)er privacy of a well-bred family, added to a secrecy in 
regard to the ritual, grip and some other features of each hrater- 
nity. This covers nothing that is harmful or to be ashamed of, 
but is a power for good among the undergraduates, and adds 
to the helpful influence of the chapter. 

At this point wc are met by a complaint that fraternities tend 
to make their members exclusive, snobbish and stuck-up, and so 
are contrary to the spirit of the college, which should be demo- 
cratic. This position is fallacious, because we do not perceive that 
our former flogging-fagging-freshman-ser\ntude-boarding-school- 
ecclesiastical and necessarily democratic college of young boys has 
f)assed away, with the provincial and frontier social conditions 
that made it possible and logical. The fraternities are merely 
the fruit of the changed social conditions, and where they have 
been forbidden, as at Princeton, they have been replaced by dubs, 
which are apt to have most of the disadvantages and to lack 
many of the advantages of the general fraternities. 

Let us not forget, then, that these Greek-letter homes simply 
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voice the changed college social conditions and have not created Students^ 
them, but are the answer of the students to the problem of finding ^JT^*** 
at least a partial substitute for the college home life which came conditiom. 
from the former personal touch of the instructor — a problem 
which the faculty have confessed themselves quite unable to solve. 




PART FOUR 

THE REMEDY 




CHAPTER XXIX 

life's problems and how to solve them 

The present conditions of business, professional and other Nature of 
activities may be summed up in one word, "problems." Life problems, 
in itself has always presented these, but to-day in our busy land it 
seems to be nothing else. Our problems are immense, intense 
and inherent in the very texture of our modem civilization. 

The New York Central Railroad system to-day represents over 
two hundred railroad companies which have been merged in it, or 
which it owns, leases or otherwise controls, and each embody- 
ing the problems successfully solved during its separate history. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad in forty-one years has seen its gross Magnitude 
earnings per ton mile for freight cut down from about two and corporaUon 
seven tenths cents to about six tenths of a cent, or seventy-eight per and their 
cent. Yet its net earnings from freight have increased twenty ^^^ ^™** 
times, because its cost for moving a ton of freight per mile has de- 
creased five per cent more than the net receipts per ton mile, or about 
eighty-three per cent, and the traffic has increased twenty times. 
The history of this road, like all others, has been a series of prob- 
lems from the time of its inception, when it was strenuously opposed, 
politically and in every other way, by the teamsters of the Cone- 
maugh Valley, who insisted that its coming would ruin their 
business and take the bread from the mouths of their children. 
The road, which they would thus have throttled, moved last year 
freight that was equal to 18,478,371,275 tons for one mile, at a 
cost of about four tenths of a cent per mile, and employed an army 
of men who would more than equal in number the voters of Penn- 
sylvania at the time that the road was conceived. But the freight 
of seventy-five years ago was almost entirely the products of farm 
and forest, or practically the spontaneous growth of nature; 

while the freight of to-day is almost as exclusively the product of 
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man's hand and brain, in factory and mine; that is to say, the 
human element enters each year more and more into our daily 
life and its problems, and becomes relatively more important 
therein. 

Our largest business and manufacturing company has capital 
stock, bonded and other indebtedness of about $1,480,000,000. 
It shows assets to a like amount and, in addition, sinking and re- 
serve funds and surplus of over $200,000,000. During this past 
year its gross sales and earnings exceeded $696,000,000, and 
its manufacturing and producing cost and operating expenses 
$517,000,000, besides its fixed charges and other general expenses. 
It employed over 202,000 persons, and paid them in salaries and 
wages $147,000,000. It ow^ned railroads aggregating 2400 miles of 
single track, with 34,500 cars and locomotives. It owned seventy- 
two steamers and twenty-nine barges and hired a large number 
more. Its business presented the problems of mining, transpor- 
tation by land and sea, and manufacturing and marketing upon 
the largest scale. Its production more than equaled that of all 
Great Britain in the same line. It is already in a position to con- 
trol or regulate the markets of the world. 

Such figures stagger our minds. We cannot even faintly com- 
prehend them. It is not so much the gross amounts of money 
involved as the almost infinite general knowledge, detail and S3rstem 
that must be back of all. It seems as though human mind could 
not conceive, much less carry out, such wonderful intricacy and 
delicacy of detail under one general head. The system is great, 
but the minds that conceived it, put it into force and keep it in 
operation are necessarily greater. The history of these companies 
and of the concerns which preceded them has been a long succes- 
sion of new problems and the results of their successful solving. 
They require The enormous corporations thus cited, and others like them, 
I^^bl^^^ are the great models that must be followed by all their competitors 
olvcr. and by other business houses, manufacturing concerns and public 

utility corporations which now fill our land, or these will be crowded 
to the wall. Such concerns each day have new problems to solve 
that they may overtake the demand for their goods; supply new 
facilities for the public; mc**^ "p'^xpected changes of conditions 
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that mean revolution in some part of a well-organized business; 
or evolve and continue systems broad enough to cover the vast 
whole, yet able to take account of a fraction of a cent, and elastic 
enough to meet present and future contingencies, yet rigid and 
correct to a dime. Such are some of the questions arising in the 
daily business lives of our great army of problem solvers which 
we must train our young men to meet. The well-trained and 
resourceful human element is the chief one throughout them all, 
and more and more they are becoming the team-work of the cor- 
poration, with its captains and coaches, and not the work of the 
individual in the small partnership or shop. 

The profession of the lawyer has grown quite as fast as the Great 
business of any of his clients; nay, it has preceded them, to point ^'^^^ "°^ 
them out the way. They have been able to resolve their problems solvers, 
only so far as he could make it safe for them. It was the devising 
of the trust mortgage to secure a large number of bonds, each of 
small face value, that made possible the modem huge combinations 
of capital composed of the savings of the many, — safely pooling 
the mites of the poor to finance the enterprises which have made 
us industrially the greatest nation in the world. The first trust 
mortgage to secure an issue of bonds seems to us to-day as crude 
and unimportant as the first coal mine or railroad. The impor- 
tant lawyer is no longer chiefly a great advocate and pleader, but 
rather the legal engineer who surveys and plans the road upon 
which the army is thereafter to travel in safety. He formulates and 
solves the new and intricate problems that await the expansionist 
in every field of business. The profession has changed in its 
nature. Relatively there is not iqjgpq as much litigation as 
one hundred years ago. Then every dispute was taken to court, 
and if possible to the highest court of appeal. Most of the "lead- 
ing cases," argued many years ago by our greatest lawyers, finally 
decided by our most learned judges, and now lying at the foundation 
of our most valued rights, arose in courts of minor jurisdiction and 
involved only trivial sums. But to-day litigation is the least 
lucrative practice, since transactions covering thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars are carried through quickly and quietly imder the 
lawyer's advice and without a thought of litigation. Few of our 
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greatest enterprises are undertaken by our bankers unless they are 
assured by their legal advisors that they offer no opportunity for 
litigation. Recently in one state corporations were formed, with- 
in the space of two months, for taking over going properties, 
involving $3,000,000,000, yet there was but one lawsuit growing 
out of the whole, and that was on a mere test point which, once 
settled, never arose again. Such work involves not only knowledge 
of the law, but the power to muster, master and oversee business 
details that would have been impossible for the practitioner of 
olden times. The great lawyer now is the one who can brush aside 
obstacles rather than raise them, and interweave vast commercial 
cables rather than split hairs. In the words of a prominent attor- 
ney, the trusted advisor of widely extended financial interests, 
"The great business lawyer of to-day is the senior advisory partner 
in important affairs." Another eminent counselor, with possibly 
the finest practice in the country, said, "I never go into court 
except upon the foreclosure of a railroad mortgage, and then be- 
cause I wish to make sure that the details are correct and the final 
title perfect." The attorney in good practice is no longer the mere 
collector of debts from which he takes his toll, but the advisor 
who anticipates and prevents litigation. It is the tide company, 
devised and officered by lawyers, that has made possible the safe 
and expeditious transfer of lands, adding so enormously to our 
real estate values and promoting the rapid growth of our cities. 
More than any other one class the lawyer has been the author of 
our present great wealth and prosperity. There have been no 
patents upon important inventions except upon his advice, no 
great public improvement but with his counsel. Of our twenty- 
five Presidents, twelve of the first eighteen and six of the last seven 
have been lawyers, as have been all of those who have served 
two terms, except the four soldiers, Washington, Jackson, Grant 
and Roosevelt, who went from the problems and victories of the 
battlefield to the problems of the executive chair. Throughout 
our history our problems have in large part been brought to the 
lawyer and solved by him or with his aid. 

So in medicine. Its cupping and bleeding and other primitive 
methods have in recent years been wholly replaced, and its theo- 
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rics in many cases absolutely reversed. It cultivates its myriads Medical 
of bacteria and thereby leams to stay the scourges that formerly '^^^^ ^^t 
swept the earth. Indeed it has even found it necessary to study lem solvers, 
the parasites of parasites. We could not live in our great cities, 
nor carry on our vast commerce, nor meet the many other problems 
of modem civilization, if it were not for the microscope and the 
lessons drawn therefrom by the human intellect of the investi- 
gators. They must lead or we cannot follow. Thousands of 
noted doctors of medicine and surgeons devote their lives to prob- 
lems whose existence was not dreamed of a few decades ago. 
Great hospitals and institutions of healing, important sanitary 
measures, nobly conceived, carried out and administered, are but 
the embodiments of the solution of some of the medical and surgical 
problems of the past few years. 

In the same manner the New England minister of earlier times, Clergymen 
with his long sermons on doctrinal points, who saw Satan at every ™^Si« 
turn and exorcised him if possible, would be quite lost in the ques- problaii 
lions and turmoil of a large city parish where clergymen direct '^''^ 
hundreds of the laity who carry on the Sabbath schools, mission 
schools, missionary and Christian Endeavor societies, and other 
clubs, organizations and guilds that are so large a part of institu- 
tional churches and without which they could not exist. 

The pedagogue, too, has been called upon to provide teachers 
and textbooks to convey to the pupil the recognized solutions of 
the multiform new problems of to-day, and then to organize and 
manage a system capable of thoroughly teaching an army of over 
nineteen millions of children and youth scattered throughout our 
land, many of them the offspring of ignorant immigrants who can- 
not speak our language. A single cor|>s of that army in one of 
our metropolitan cities will embrace hundreds of thousands of 
pupils and teachers, occupying hundreds of schoolhouses, some 
of which hold thousands of pupils. 

These various problems have necessitated the institution and System and 
j)crfecli<>n of complicated systems and bureaus to manage details, *"^!!U2' 
and elaborate departments on statistics, in which every part is 
scientific, accurate and economical — all of which would have 
been incomprehensible and useless to our forefathers. Our busi- 
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ness and professional life is thus marked by system and accuiEcy, 
a grasp of detail, and a collation of facts to provide guides for future 
work which would have been unattainable and valueless a few years 
ago. Modem conditions have necessitated and brought about these 
momentous changes, yet they have transpired only so far and so 
fast as skillful, trained, far-sighted and splendid men have worked 
out problems theretofore absolutely unthought of by human minds. 
Great inven- That invention or improvement is the greatest which ultimately 
KTC^r^ makes the largest proportion of the world's inhabitants dependent 
problems. upon it and lays upon succeeding generations the task of solving 
the innumerable new problems it entails. Those who gave us 
the steam engine, locomotive, telegraph and telephone, the sub- 
marine cable, the electric light and traction, did indeed a great 
work, but only that there might come therefrcMn vast and innu- 
merable changes in financial, social, religious, political and trans- 
portation conditions, altering the face of nations and of the earth. 
Did Stephenson foresee that, in ninety years, one new and far-off 
land across the sea would contain almost a million and a half of 
railway employees who, with their families, were directly depend- 
ent upon his invention and the improvements that followed there- 
from, and that the locomotive would revolutionize the policies 
and destinies of nations and the lives of thousands of millions of 
individuals ? 

Likewise those who have shown us in the past decade how to 
combine and consolidate our huge transportation systems and 
manufacturing and industrial concerns, have furnished the soil 
from which has sprung a vast crop of problems, already changing 
our social and domestic habits, shaking our political system and 
likely to provide questions for a realignment of political parties. 
These questions will be as new and radical and essentially differ- 
ent from their predecessors in their make-up and solution as were 
those which were introduced by steam and electricity. They will 
require an immense and specially trained army of problem solvers, 
who should come from our great college factories and represent 
their highest product. 

It is thus evident that, as finally resolved, our modem civiliza- 
tion is but a succession of problems of all kinds and descriptions, 
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multiplying constantly m number and importance and in a geo- 
metrical ratio, and each calling for the skilled human problem 
solver. A paramount problem is that which this book discusses: 
how to put in place of the outgrown and discarded Individual 
Training of the college past a present and future Individual Train- 
ing that shall efficiently prepare our sons to be solvers of the 
new questions that will confront them after they leave their 
alma mater. 

Although our problems of to-day are greater in niunber and Certain 
detail than those of our New England forefathers, yet the same high ^JJ^^n*^ 
moral and mental qualities are required in the human problem problem 
solver to-day as in the seventeenth century, and are as essential *^*^^"- 
as ever to make great problem solvers and give ultimate success 
in life. Herein lay the strength of the boarding-school-divinity- 
school-freshmen-servitude mental and moral training of our earlier 
colleges. It was distinctly and constantly directed toward the 
development of the traits and habits necessary to work out the great 
problems of those days. The earlier colleges turned out strong, 
cultured, upright, forceful and successful problem solvers. What 
more could be asked ? Our college course should still aim to so 
cover the formative years of a young man's life as to make him 
a problem solver, upright and cultured, with moral, mental and 
physical forces conserved and developed to the highest degree — 
a worker, and not an idler, dawdler or loafer. We shall see where 
it has signally failed in too many cases. 

Here is the explanation of the success of the world's captains Our colleges 
of industr)'. They have been those who solved our great business ''^J!*^!^! 
problems. If, without a college education, they have been able 
to seek out and vanquish their problems, so much in favor of their 
training, whatever it was. If other men with college educations 
have not sought out and vanquished great problems, we may look 
with suspicion upon their college courses. The so-called culture 
of our colleges, often but an empty tradition from the Individual 
Training of the earlier times, is frequently but veneer that covers 
a young man's vitality and integrity sapped. Far better the 
forceful but uncultured problem solver than the pseudo-cultured 
incompetent. 
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Tie problem Who then is the greatest among us? The problem solver. 
3lver great j^Q^y th^n shall we give our college students the highest training? 

mong us. o o o o 

By training them to solve life's problems. It is an easy formula, 
as simple as the Rule of Three, which less than one hundred yeais 
ago was the maximum of mathematics required in any coU^e 
entrance examination. We are not to turn out a well-stuffed 
graduate, but one cultured, forceful, upright, with every good 
quality developed to enable him most successfully to solve his 
life's problems. This is the straightedge against which we may 
measure a man's whole college career — how far has it developed 
to the utmost his latent abilities and made him a cultured gentle- 
man and worker, fitted to solve the problems that will arise in his 
life? Whether the training is given by classroom instruction, or 
by a professional coach or athletic trainer, or by other agencies, is 
immaterial ; the paramount test question is — has it been given ? 
)ur problem Everything that contributes to that end is valuable ; everything 
I ou^" *"^ that militates against it is valueless and may be harmful. There- 
oUeges. fore the college and fraternity atmospheres, the college community 
and family lives of our students, become important so far as they 
help or hinder us in answering this ever recurring question : How 
shall we train our students to meet and solve life's problems; 
how shall we, during this four years, develop and fix to the 
utmost in each individual his moral and mental capabilities as an 
upright, cultured problem solver? 
athers must You, father, who, after long investigation as to credit and stand- 
Dnsider jj^g^ hesitate to sell a customer a small bill of goods lest you may 
losphcre. not get your money back — how thoroughly have you investigated 
the educational and moral atmosphere to which you intrust your 
son for four years ? Are you even moderately sure that you will 
get him back at all improved and with an increment of profit worthy 
of the expenditure, not of the few hundreds or thousands of dollars, 
but of the four best years of his life? Do you realize that these 
are the years which will fit or unfit him for the fifty years of problem 
solving that lie before him ? Yet have you not given more intelli- 
gent business common sense and judgment to determine whether 
you can safely sell a customer a thousand dollars' worth of goods 
than you have to the future of your son's life ? 
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You, members of the faculty, have you forgotten the individual So must 
in your zeal for the institution ? Have you been carried away by '**^"*^**' 
the material things — buildings, equipment and endowments — 
and overlooked the nonmaterial but more significant things, the 
vital mental and moral qualities that make the true alma mater? 
Have you been as careful for the moral and mental records of your 
students, and as proud of them, as of the records of a few selected 
champions in the intercollegiate jousts? 

\Vc, alumni, engrossed with the constant changes and problems And alumni, 
of business and professional life, have we realized that such changes 
should be wisely reflected in the concept of the college course; 
and that unless they are so reflected the value of the course is im- 
paired, no matter how much of money we may pour into the coffers 
of the institution ? Have we considered that the college student 
of to-day is no longer a boy in his early teens, flogged and fagged 
and spied u{H)n in the hope and expectation that, under the direct 
control of orthodox ministers, he might himself become a clergy- 
man? Has it come fully home to us that in the college student 
lies our great hope for cultured and strong men to master the prob- 
lems that already have taxed our strength ; that from thence, if at 
all, must come those who will relieve us of the burdens that we 
are casting about to be rid of; and that we must help to mold this 
material while it is yet plastic, not delaying until it has become set 
and disqualified mentally and morally to learn the great lessons 
that we can impress upon it? Have we studied the conditions 
surrounding this great source of supply of our future helpers as 
we have studied and mastered problems — of far less vital im- 
portance — that only remotely affect our business, and have we 
then devoted our best energies to supplying that practical factor 
in college e<lucation that we alone can furnish? 

We, fraternity alumni, whose hearts still warm at thoughts of EipedaUy 
our college days, and the friendshi[)s then made, and the powerful ^^T^"^ 
imjmlses for g(Kxl then felt, has it entered our minds that the 
college family life of the students has changed as materially as the 
college discipline; that little if any provision for this change has 
been made, except through the unexplained growth of fraternity 
homes, tr)'ing to meet conditions whose true meaning no one has 
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properly studied ; and that the great growth in power of our fra- 
ternities has not been fortuitous, but the expression of a vital need 
among our younger brothers ? Has it ever come home to us that 
the faculty should no longer act as paternal police, but should be 
pedagogues pure and simple; that the mantle of their former 
oversight of the students' private lives has largely fallen on us; 
and that when, after our own graduation, we helped to build these 
fraternity homes, we were building college dormitories, and became 
morally responsible for the young lives that should be molded 
within them, and especially for the atmosphere that in each house 
must harm or help its inmates ? When we call these young men 
"brothers," does it strike us how hollow and false is the term unless 
we realize and assume the responsibilities of that elder brotherhood 
of which we speak so thoughtlessly ? Have we appreciated how, 
in too many cases, the family life of the fraternity house has proved 
an actual snare and even a moral death, when, if we had done our 
duty, it might have been the chief educational factor for good — as 
it was for bad — in the college careers of our younger brothers? 
We have all Wc have been, all of us, blind leaders of the blind. We have had 
given to us the problems of the new form of the college and com- 
munity lives of our students, but we have utterly failed in our solu- 
tion. We have not even earned a D for our mark. As colleges 
and fraternities we have sought and obtained from trusting parents 
the custody of their loved ones, and then have fallen far short of 
our professions and our duty. A little study from the students' 
standpoint would have made us appreciate how sacred was the 
stewardship that we thus thoughtlessly assumed, and how great 
have been our sins both of omission and commission. Nay, we 
have even made sacrifices of our own flesh and blood because a 
tradition was stronger with us than the truth, and because we 
shirked our duty, trusting that in some manner our own children 
would get what we or our forefathers had gotten out of courses in 
the earlier poverty-stricken colleges, through daily, hourly contact 
with great and earnest men. We have all failed to realize that 
true, strong, upright manhood is taught by touch with men of such 
quality and not from mere text-books. It is lives not lectures, 
examples not precepts, work not play, the field not the bleachers. 



been blind. 
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that make strong men. It is the moral and mental atmospheres 
that they breathe, and the work that they do, and the spirit in 
which they do it, that determine the moral and mental strength 
of the undergraduate members of our colleges and fraternities^ 
and their value as future problem solvers and citizens. 

Here we may learn a lesson from the professional coach or LeHonsi 
trainer as we seek the reason for his undoubted prominence in our JJ^^"*** 
colleges during the past few years, and find in his record the antithe- 
sis of our own. From 1852 to 1870 Harvard and Yale were the 
only rivals in intercollegiate boat racing and had developed well- 
defined boating traditions. In 187 1 three other coUeges were ad- 
mitted to their regattas, but these new rivals had no boating tra- 
ditions and in some cases not even convenient water on which to 
row. Hence their problem was to find a way to overcome the 
twenty years' start of Harvard and Yale. They discovered their 
solvers of this problem in the professional boatmen of the Hudson. 
River, and especially in the champion Ward brothers, under whom 
the crews of the Massachusetts Agricultural CoUege, Amherst, 
Columbia and Cornell successively came in victors at Springfield 
or Saratoga in 1871, 1872, 1874 and 1875. Thus began the reign 
of the professional coach and trainer. The first experiments were 
eminendy satisfactory from the standpoint of success. In the 
students' opinion the professional trainer has been the great prob- 
lem solver, and therefore he has been allowed to become dominant. 



In some ways we can study the professional coach and trainer He 
to our great advantage. He has a large amount of available ma- $| ^|][S!!! 
terial placed at his absolute disposal. He inspects it carefully 
and apportions it among his various teams and crews. He firrt 
selects his candidates upon their outward appearance or general 
reputation. He may be entirely wrong in his eariy impressions; 
there may be some latent weakness or defect not easily discover- 
able. But he soon finds out all about his men, for to him they are 
not a class or group, but individuals. He examines their physical 
condition to ascertain if they can bear long training and the strain 
of the final effort. He looks even more closely to see if they have 
the moral traits — courage, tenacity, alertness, ability to kam — 
which the successful athlete must possess. If they show promiaiDg 
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capabilities in any particular direction, he develops them to find 
what is really in them. He examines their high school records to 
ascertain whether they failed or were strong there. He must 
know all their weak points as well as their strong ones. The coach 
therefore seeks to learn everything about each one of them. He 
trains them in alacrity, accuracy, perfection in detail, to husband 
their strength, and to exert it at the right moment and to the t>est 
advantage. He grounds them first in the fundamentals and then 
in the fine points. He makes them review, review, review con- 
stantly, and do a thing over and over again until it is done right 
He teaches them to grasp a situation quickly, to apply in action 
what they have learned theoretically and "to be in the game" 
every minute of the time. A man under a professional coach or 
trainer on a large team leads a strenuous life, but at least he knows 
what he is working for ; namely, to make the team and then to win 
his game. He is also taught team work, to help his team mates, 
to take advantage of favorable opportunities, to strike quickly, 
not to brood over mistakes, but to see them clearly and avoid mak- 
ing them again. The coach has no favorites, judging men fairly 
and putting in the right one in the right place. He is not in too 
much of a hurry. He makes each man earn his place, and most 
men are lucky if they make the 'varsity team before they, leave 
college. In short, he gives them mental, moral and physical 
training as individuals. That is his power and one reason of his 
preeminence in colleges which no longer systematically give Indi- 
vidual Training otherwise, and a striking contrast to the "soft'* 
"culture" courses which the Briggs Report condenms. 
Is judged by The coach is judged by results, and results that are known of all 
men. He, too, has a definite object in view. He must keep his 
team in its best form and win the game. He must give his money's 
worth. His future salary depends upon results. His is not a life 
position like that of many a college professor. If he does not suc- 
ceed, his yearly contract is ended and a new man is tried. He must 
have his students on his mind, collectively and individually and 
all the time, and have them trained to the hour, yet detect the first 
sign of overtraining. He must keep his eye on the major games, 
affording to lose a few minor contests if he gains those which are 



results. 
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important. He is held absolutely responsible for consequences 
and no excuses are accepted. He and the men under him learn 
how to handle and how to work with men. He is, in other words, 
in the students' eyes, the chief problem solver of the college. He Excites 
is a veteran of many fields — an expert of experts. Every young *"^"*^ 
man longs to be successful in life — to be a great problem solver. 
Here, in the most fascinating way, on a subject over which he is 
almost daft, are worked out under his very eyes great problems 
which he and all his college mates tackle with enthusiasm. Here is 
his first taste of the solving of problems which he understands and 
s>Tnpathizes with. Is it wonderful that he is interested and fas- 
cinated, that his youthful enthusiasm has drawn after him all his 
admiring friends and the college authorities and alumni, and that 
the. world at large has come to take so deep an interest in the great 
contests of our intercollegiate athletics ? Is it wonderful that some 
soft and sleepy set of lectures make a college culture course seem 
a farce to him ? 

What a sad antithesis it all is to the spirit in which so many is antith 
splendid young men pursue their college course ! And the fault is °^ ^^ 
not theirs, but ours ! And what a sad antithesis to the absolute 
lack of real, vital, throbbing interest on the part of the adults — 
parents, alumni and friends — in the educational training of the 
individual student to become a successful player and team worker 
in life's great struggle. Again the fault and crime are not his, 
hut lx?long to us, separatively and collectively, who ought to be as 
vitally interested in his next thirty years as in some thirty-minute 
luilf. 

The professional coach also appeals to the students because he Coach a; 
aj)i)lies the principles of business life to college affairs, and often P^ ^*f 
they see them applied nowhere else in their course. He is strictly dples. 
for business, and at heart most young Americans of to-day are 
for that. The students know that they get a kind of Individual 
Training from the coach that will help them in future business 
affairs ; and that a large part of the rest of their training is the 
modem but aimless culture course. 

Not long ago one of the most notable athletes of one of our great- 
est athletic universities was called upon to uphold intercollegiate 
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How typical athletics. Opening the debate, he made a lame showing in his 
lete^ards ^t^vocacy and defense of such athletics as a whole, and was easily 
him. out-argued by his opponent. But when the athlete came to reply, 

no longer attempting to defend the athletic sports of to-day, but 
telling what four years of athletic training had meant to him, what 
it had done for him, how it had opened his eyes, what the individual 
effect had been upon himself — then he was another man. He 
became enthusiastic; he spoke from his heart; he carried his 
audience with him ; and every hearer felt that at least this one young 
man had had a thorough Individual Training which had left its 
mark on him and would signalize him through life, and that the 
same moral and mental qualities which had made him the captain 
and idol of his team would make him a notable problem solver in 
years to come. 
His problems Furthermore, the coach rivets the attention of the students be- 
m"nte" f^^^ cause not only is he working out on a large scale problems which 
uncertainty, they Can all understand, but because those problems have the same 
elements of failure or success that add zest to our daily problems 
in business or profession. He is given certain material with which 
to work out certain results along generally recognized lines, but 
with a large element of variation and originality. The slightest 
accident may upset his carefully laid plans and dash the hopes of 
a whole college. Luck will be an important factor; vigilance will 
be the price of success. Such also will be the problems that most 
young men will have in their business lives, and such problems 
appeal to them. A well-trained college athlete has often a far 
better training for life, especially business life in large afifairs, than 
many men who take high marks in college. The latter may have 
more culture, but less true strength and ability for good work. 
And of Possibly most of all — and least suspected — the coach appeals 

public good. jQ ^Yic students, because under him they are working, not so much 
for themselves, as for the public good and the fame of their alma 
mater. In the earlier colleges the great and ostensible purpose of 
the course was to fit a man to help his day and generation, and to 
prepare him for public life and to aid his fellow-men. His was 
to be a life of service as well as of work. But we adults have 
allowed the aim of our college course to become in the eyes of our 
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students about everything that is small, mean, unprofitable and 
selfish — the pursuit of a fifty per cent or D diploma, to be obtained 
by subserviency to a marking system, and by cramming, examina- 
tions and soft culture courses, shirking and prevarication. At 
least the training under the professional coach is the antithesis of 
all of this. The athletic candidates are and are considered to be 
but representatives of their institution, and are not working for 
selfish ends. If the good of the college demands it, they will be 
set aside entirely before the great games at the end of the long 
training system, or remanded to the scrub, where they may furnish 
the means of improving the Varsity, who are the accredited and 
acclaimed representatives of the college, and all for the public — 
the college — good. 

So it was in the earlier times. Men worked hard and suffered Like those of 
under the strictest discipline that on the final day — commencement ^^*^ ^^- 
— they might uphold the name and honor of alma mater, and show 
what was her spirit and what she had done for them. But to-day 
the prize which we adults offer to our high-spirited young college 
men is a fifty per cent or D diploma — a fair representation of a 
fifty per cent or D mental, moral and physical training and standard 
of the average graduate. 

And then the great battle before an enthusiastic crowd, and the Gloiy of the 

final victory ! It is as old as human nature itself. The ancients l^^yj^,^ 

knew and sang it. Epictetus wrote : — 

" Do you wish to conquer in the games ? Yes, by the Gods, Epictetus. 
for it is magnificent. But consider well what precedes and 
follows, ere you undertake the task. You must behave well, 
eat by rule, and not according to appetite. You must ab- 
stain from pastry, practice gymnastics for strength, at ap- 
pointed hours, in heat or cold, and use neither cold drinks nor 
wine. If all goes well, give yourself into the hands of the trainer 
as to a phvsician, and then come to the great test." 

The simple laurel wreath was worth the weeks of preparation and Individual 

the final suj)rcmc effort. The deprivations and drudgery were for- ^""Jlly *^ 

i^'otten in the acclaim of victory. But in modem college athletics 

I he victor's crowTi is really a minor thing. A new record is soon 

made and new heroes take our places. Our personality is lost 

si^ht of and our struggles arc forgotten. But the record is there 
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to incite future generations. The struggle is forgotten, but there 
remains the ability gained to solve other problems — the power 
to counsel and aid our successors, who, after all, must show the 
same moral qualities and pursue the same course laid down by 
Epictetus and all others. How can such qualities be assured, with 
the habit of pursuing such courses, without Individual Training? 
Must con- And here again we have overlooked one chief point. So far 

A«eron^°^ as intercollegiate athletics and the professional coach or trainer 
tests and help US to improve the moral qualities of the great majority of the 
dimnate individual students and are used to incite them to build them- 
selves up physically and morally, they are good and even essential 
But when they forsake their proper places in the young man's 
training, or usurp the rights of other educational agencies, or 
tend to poison the moral atmosphere of the college, or help and 
improve only a selected few but injuriously affect the majority, 
it is time to consider how we have again erred, allowing our servant 
to become our master, with the usual unfortunate results to both 
parties. Intercollegiate athletics and the professional coach and 
trainer teach us great lessons which we should gratefully acknowl- 
edge and profit by. We should not be stampeded by their manifest 
evils, but rather appreciate that they have a proper place in the 
mental, moral and physical training of our future problem solver, 
and that their evils are not inherent, but the product of our own 
mismanagement and foolish and criminal neglect. 

But intercollegiate contests ; the weeks of training of individuab 
and teams; the absorbing interest of family, friends and partisans; 
the signal for the fray; the supreme moment; the breathless in- 
stant w^hen the issue is in doubt; the final victory; the acclaim 
of thousands ; the new record ; the trophy won but never owned, 
but kept with many others in the college trophy room, — should all 
have a far deeper meaning given to them in the minds of our stu- 
dents. They are symbols of the great Hfe contests that lie ahead 
of the contestants and their college chums when they shall have 
left their fostering mother, and become doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, engineers, business men — problem solvers all, but before 
fewer and less enthusiastic spectators. The lessons taught by the 
professional coach they must apply in their life's work ; the traits 
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that, after many defeats nobly borne, made them champions, must 
shine in life's struggle; the final victory, great in itself but soon 
forgotten by the world, the ability to do well each day's work, to 
"be in the game all the time," and to be able to wrest the great 
victory from defeat against any odds when the right moment, 
merely a fleeting instant, is at hand, must be theirs on life's great 
battlefield. Intercollegiate athletics in a sane and gentlemanly 
s[)irit, and the professional coach in his proper place, are great 
educational instruments in the training of our individual students 
as potential problem solvers, but their very power and attractive- 
ness warn us to make them servants, not masters, and not to put 
it into their power to poison the college family or community 
lives of our students. 

Most of all, the professional coaches and trainers stand as true Coach an 
examples and reproaches to college authorities and to college and ^^^^^!f** 
fraternity alumni. If we had done our duty, studying and working us. 
out our problems in their spirit and with their success, we would 
have found a solution long ago and have saved the college lives 
of many of our best youths. 

Having thus studied and analyzed the Ecclesiastical Period of Our next 
our colleges and our age of University Growth, and hinted at the "^^ 
problems which have therein been forced upon us, and how some 
of them have been solved, and having examined that curious com- 
posite college family home, the Greek-letter fraternity, whose 
growth has been coincident with the decay of the earlier college 
concept of Individual Training, let us further pursue our study 
of the student problem from the student's standpoint, in the hope 
that an earnest and frank search will bring us upon the true cause 
of our troubles, and disclose a rational, complete and self-evident 
solution of our problem. 




CHAPTER XXX 
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FROM WHAT STANDPOINT SHOULD WE STUDY THE STUDENT'S 
PROBLEMS? — THE ELEMENTS OF THOSE PROBLEMS 

EvTOENTLY we must Study from the standpoint of the student 
himself, as an individual. But that is composite — covering 
each individual's past, present and future, and must be considered 
in its relations to his parents ; his preparatory school ; his athktics; 
his social and other culture and polish; his temptations; his 
college and fraternity atmosphere ; his pleasures ; the strength of 
his moral character; his moral training (not necessarily religious); 
his mental training; his physique; his acquisition of general 
knowledge, and later of professional knowledge; his business 
habits; his culture habits; his ability to attend to little things 
but to rise to important crises; to earn a competence, and 
hence to support a family as early as may be ; his power to over- 
come adversity and difficulties, yet to keep his eyes fixed on the 
large things in life ; his capacity for being self-centered and able 
to investigate a problem, and then to form and act upon his own 
opinion. In other words, these questions relate to the moral, 
mental and ph^'sical qualities of each individual student that shall 
make him a cultured, upright and successful breadwinner, problem 
solver and citizen. 

These are some of the important elements of the student's stand- 
point from which we should judge and weigh his college course 
as an individual, and not as a class or a group. When we have 
mastered these we may look around for those of the faculty and 
alumni, and if wc find any points not already covered, let us attend 
to them also. If this ])e even a fair description of the proper stand- 
point from which to view our student's problem, how ridiculous 
and futile to expect the faculty acting alone to work out the solution. 

It will require the best and combined efforts of student, faculty, 
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alumni, fraternity and parents to get for each individual the best 
results from his college career. 

The college was not founded for the faculty or alumni. Poor Long look 
men and women, and rich, gave of their substance primarily to ^jJe^ 
educate and train the young, — not to support the faculty except faculties, 
as a means to an end. Hence it is the individual student and his 
problems, from his own standpoint, that we must study if we would 
carry out the college idea and ideal and the objects for which it 
holds its funds in trust. And in our study let us not neglect the 
major and exalt the minor things. The old command was, "Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven and all these things shall be added 
unto you." Paul said, **Seek those things which are above;" 
that is, the higher things; the lower will necessarily take care of 
themselves. In the view of our forefathers the moral and mental 
character of the student was more important than the material 
cquipmentfor his education, or the methods used, or the informa- 
tion actually acquired, which all derived their importance from 
their effect on character; and they were right, fundamentally right. 
They regarded the forty or fifty years ahead of their " schollars," 
and not the four years within college walls. 

When we study our student's problem, we must consider how We empli»- 
far we have exalted minor matters and overlooked fundamental ^^!!1!™" 

poruuQt 

principles. How far have we taught our student to value marks things, 
and diplomas instead of training and education ? Have we shown 
this high-spirited young man his real duties and life problems? 
Have we made him see what neglect of college duties and failure 
to get therefrom a proper mental and moral training may mean to 
him later ? Have we taken the same care for his moral and mental 
training that we have for his training table ? Have we insured that 
the stimulating influence of the faculty toward learning and char- 
acter building shall be equal to that of the professional coach or 
trainer in intercollegiate spK)rts ? Do we make sure that he shall 
realize that honesty, honor, self-control, accuracy, punctuality, 
doing things right and doing them now, are for each individual the 
primal points and at the foundation of good and successful life 
work ? Does he enter into his studies with the same zest that he 
shows in his athletic contests? Is he to us, or any of us, an indi- 
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vidual, or merely one of a large and imperfectly known das? 
With sound mental and moral training, and with a good physique, 
there is little likelihood that any college graduate will not find ooe 
of the many places which exist for him in the world to-day, and 
then be able to seek and enjoy the higher pleasures of a suc- 
cessful, cultured and upright life ; but have we driven this home to 
his consciousness as the coach enforces his lessons upon his team, 
or as a careful employer schools a favorite clerk or apprentice? 
Our students The life of the student at college always has been and alwajs 

cou^selore!"^ ^^'^'^ ^ ^"* ^«»m5. These four years come at that fonnative 
time of life when the young man needs guiding and controfling, 
not by gentle feminine measures nor by a rod of iron, but by the 
s>inpathetic and stimulating influence of strong men. He has 
largely the physical strength and passions of the man with the 
moral and mental development of the boy. He is easily led, but 
does not take kindly to driving. He can be influenced for gond 
or enl by those who are older and stronger, whom he trusts and 
with whom he is intimate. He is open hearted and open handed, 
but he is largely at sea as to what to do in life, what he is fitted for, 
where his best opportunities lie and how he can be really successful 
He is anxious to ''see life," yet ignorant of what that means or 
should mean. He is partly out of touch \ivith his professors, away 
from home, in strange surroundings, and sadly needs the impress of 
some mature mind as a substitute for that which the close toudi of 
the professors exerted in the days of the earlier college. His 
[)roblem is still that of young manhood, where he must have the 
help of a man who can understand his problems, and aid him in his 
personal family college life, during the four years that intervene 
between the family life of his parents' home and that by his own 
fireside which he should look forward to. This is the true edu- 
cational power that lies at the very foundation of good woik by 
teachers. Just so far as you allow this to deteriorate, just so far 
you are ruining the rich soil in which you are sowing good seed. 
We have seen how much general and educational conditions 
have chanj^cd within coni|Kiratively few years. Student tempta- 
tions, student lives and student surroundings have changed in 
like manner. A graduate going back to college for the first time 
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at the end of five years is surprised to see how strange he is in the 
place. There should always be some older man constantly in close 
and sympathetic touch with student conditions and able to advise 
in relation to them, whose intimate and mature knowledge extends 
over many years, not merely three or four. He must be one who 
has had a college experience and yet remembers his own college 
days, with their difficulties and dangers, their hopes and fears, 
their temptations and their follies, and all the other surroundings 
which go to make college life what it is. As individuals we seek 
and value the ripe wisdom and judgment of a mature lawyer or 
doctor or other friend. Why should not our individual students 
have their alumnus adviser and friend ? If we would truly aid and 
influence our students, we must know a small circle man by man, 
and have their entire confidence and sympathy. And this must 
not be spasmodic and temporary, but permanent, systematic, co- 
extensive with the need, and with the prestige of years of successful 
labors. We may then hope to enable each individual to get some- 
thing like the best that his college course holds for him. 

There is nothing meaner, more despicable and less excusable The 
than to "spoil " a child. It is usually the result of something done ^^^/^ 
or left undone by parents or other adults responsible for its personal 
family life. In other words, the child is not the wrongdoer, but 
the victim of the ignorance, thoughtlessness, negligence, laziness, 
over care or wrongdoing of the family. When the result is thor- 
oughly accomplished, the "spoiled" child becomes a nuisance or a 
menace to all that it meets and is thoroughly disliked, and we 
wrongly pity the parent for having such an offspring, and quite 
as wrongly blame the child for what others have made it. Yet it 
must bear the curse, the fearful handicaps, which others arc re- 
sfxjnsible for. If we turn to the dictionary, we shall find that 
** s|H>ilc<l " is defined as "deprived of usefulness; rendered useless; 
comiptcfl; marred; ruined" (Worcester). The verb is passive 
and implies that something has been done to the child, not by it. 
This exactly corresponds with the fact, although we do not often 
s<) l(K)k at it, nor condemn and punish those in truth responsible 
for the wrong. 

This is pertinent to our pre^nt subject in at least five aiq)ects: 
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1. There were few "spoiled" children entering the earlier 
colleges or graduating from them. Their stem discipline would 
have lashed Satan out of such a brood. 

2. The college course is still one of the best wa3rs of overcoming 
the "spoiling" of a pampered child; the young man may get that 
nonsense knocked out of him at the hands of his comrades. 

3 . A careful collation of cases shows that where there is a helpful 
and healthy atmosphere surrounding a body of college students, 
those that do not readily respond thereto are usually only sons, or 
youngest sons, or those who have been otherwise spoiled at home. 
These are the most difficult to arouse to good work and to keep 
steadily in that course. Thus has the spoiled child been "deprived 
of usefulness; rendered useless; corrupted; marred; ruined." 

4. As the spoiled child is almost irretrievably wrecked and en- 
ervated by the course pursued with it in its childhood, so many a 
man has been "spoiled," mentally or morally, at college by the 
criminal course of those who were there responsible for his college 
family life. It is largely of the youth in these years and in those 
of the upper grades of the high school that we can say, "The boy 
is father to the man." These will be, in all probability, the last 
years in which we can really improve the characters of our college 
students. There will be little subsequent mental or moral plas- 
ticity in students who graduate at twenty-two or twenty-three. 
What they are when they leave college they will continue to be 
thereafter — possibly not the outward appearance presented to 
the world, but the inward man as the individual feels and knows 
himself to be. If he is spoiled in college, he is likely to stay 
spoiled for the rest of his life. 

5. What is the responsibility of the college authorities, alunmi 
and parents who, through neglect, ignorance, incompetence, lazi- 
ness or worse, allow such a spirit to prevail in our colleges as to 
greatly augment the number of students who have been "spoiled" 
in a greater or less degree during their college courses, being there- 
in " deprived of usefulness; rendered useless; corrupted; marred; 
ruined " ? The terrible thing is that we have all been as blind to 
the inexcusable weakness of our course and its awful consequences 
as are those fatuous parents who spoil their child and thereby 
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seriously handicap it instead of helping it, and punish themselves 
in the child's ruined character. 

In the town records of Otnterbuiy, Conn., appears the fol- Theophflni 
lowing: "Theophilus Fitch, died awfuUy, July, ye 26, 1751." ^**^ 
That is all. There is no record of whether it was Theophilus 
Fitch, bom twenty years before, or his uncle of the same name, 
aged about forty-five years, or possibly some other Theophilus. 
There is nothing to show whether his death was by some terrible 
accident, or some grewsome disease, or diuring the commission of 
some hideous crime. Nor is there any contemporaneous record 
by which we can now unravel the mystery and learn how, why, 
when or where it was that he ''died awfully.'' In the same way 
there will be written against many a college graduate "fauled aw- 
fully." It will not be for us to know why, or in what exact par- 
ticulars or to what precise extent. But the fiict will remain that 
the failure was largely not the fiiult of the victim. He was simply 
unfortunate in his parents or family, in the college or fraternity 
atmosphere in which he was left to develop. He did not qx>Q 
himself; he was spoiled by those from whom he had a right to 
expect better treatment. They were his ''natural guardians," 
his protectors, his teachers, possibly his fraternity alumni — 
brothers to whom he should have been able to turn for help and 
guidance. They were those by whom he was "dqmved of use- 
fubiess; rendered useless; corrupted; marred; ruined" for life. 
He will be a witness against them in the end. 

When any one of us honestly and carefully studies our students' 
problem from our students' standpoint, we shall find that we have 
indeed sunk to the depth deemed impossible in the Scriptures: 
"What man is there of you, whom if his son ask for bread, will he 
give him a stone?" 
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SOME FURTHER FAILURES, WASTES AND LACK OF ECONOIOES OF 

OUR PRESENT COLLEGE COURSES 

It is not easy to de^e closely the failures of coU^e life or to 
speak of them with certainty. Here our prophecies have always 
gone astray. These failures may come from taking a wrong course, 
or from so pursuing a proper one as to do absolute harm; they 
may admit of degrees, and be marked or inconspicuous. From 
the standard of college marks or honors there may be a seeming 
success, but a real failure in later life, because of some after de- 
veloped weakness, such as ill health brought on by overstudy, by 
vice or similar causes. 

An apparent college failure may be followed by decided success 
in after life. There was a well-defined tradition in Amherst 
thirty-five years ago that Henry Ward Beecher had been a collie 
failure up to the time of his graduation ; that he had neglected 
most of his studies, and taken no particular rank ; and that at the 
end he had been handed his diploma by Professor Snell with the 
words, "We give you this diploma, Mr. Beecher, not because you 
have earned it, but because you are the son of Lyman Beecher." 
It was said that the young man went out upon the campus and tore 
up his sheepskin. However that may have been, and notwith- 
standing his apparent failure in college, he became Amherst's 
most distinguished alumnus. 

The true reason for his transcendent success as an orator lay 

in his Individual Training in that line. This has been well 

described as follows : — 

*'At 14 years of age he entered the Mount Pleasant Insti- 
tute. He was a stout, stocky boy, well trained to habits of 
obedience and hard work. But his voice was thick and husky, 
with enunciation ver}' indistinct, partly from shyness, partly 
from enlargement of the tonsils. He usually had to say any- 
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thing three times over to be understood. Now for three years 
Prof. Lovell trained him one hour a day, five days a week, in 
vocal culture, attitude, gesture and artistic expression of 
emotion: 780 hours did he thus work with the dull-voiced 
and uncouth boy. In college for four years Mr. Beecher 
trained himself rigidly, crucifying his flesh to culture his voice. 
Three years in the Theological Seminary he worked in the 
same way. Ten years of daily, difficult, unwearied, unfaint- 
ing self -discipline did Beecher give himself. He sowed the 
seed. The harvest was his eloquence." 

As showing a negative failure, we take the case of a student, in A ncgadvi 
the early fifties, of one of our most prominent Eastern colleges, *•"*"*• 
who graduated with the highest rank ever taken up to that time, 
and with every promise of a most brilliant future. A few years 
later he was a broken-down Congregational minister, living upon 
his wife, who kept boarders in a college town. In middle life he 
committed suicide. His apparent success in college left him a 
physical wreck, and his college course was therefore clearly a 
failure. He got the best mental training that his college could 
give him, but at too great a price. He paid for it with his health, 
his career and his life. It would have been better to have made a . 
good farmer or merchant rather than a learned dyspeptic and 
suicide. He was an absolute failure, easily defined as such. 

There are to-day many college failures, men who pay too heavily Paying to 
for what they gain in a college course. Men who come out with ^^^^ 
vicious, gambling and drinking habits or tendencies, or diseased course, 
through vice, or who have unfitted themselves for success in after 
life because of poor mental, moral or physical training which will 
always handicap them, have paid too much for what they have 
received. Speaking broadly, any man's college course out of 
which he has not gotten, negatively and positively, all that he 
might have, all that college might have given him, is to that 
extent a failure. Nothing human is perfect; therefore no college 
career can be fierfect; but in this aspect, there are too many 
avoidable college failures — relative or absolute. 

We can all remember men who apparently did no good work College 
in college but nevertheless l)ecame great successes thereafter; J**^"*** 
and on the other hand many who stood high in college and there- 
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after proved absolute failures. We have known all degrees be- 
tween these extremes. Admitting that we cannot prophesy from 
his course as to a man's future, undoubtedly the proportion of 
college failures is greater than it was, and because of present 
conditions and atmosphere, especially in regard to the coll^ 
family life of the students. 

It is appalling to find the number of college graduates of long 
standing who are to-day filling clerical positions at ten dollars or 
twelve dollars per week. They keep in the background and are 
little heard of. By nature and by nurture they should be doing 
well financially and should be a power for good in the world. For 
many years it has been possible in New York City to employ at 
from ten dollars to twelve dollars per week large numbers of lawyers 
of over ten years' standing, who .were graduates of both college 
and law school. 

The head of a prominent book publishing house in New York 

City writes : — 

" As you know, I am not a college man, and, of course, have 
never known just what college conditions were, but in a busi- 
ness way I can say that the easiest help to obtain is the recent 
college graduate at about $12.00 per week, and those we have 
tried have proved inefficient, as a rule, through lack of appli- 
cation to details ; so that at the present time, excepting Mr. A. 
[one of the concern], we have but one college graduate in our 
force of one hundred people." 

In most instances the college education of these men, in the light 
of their records, should be put down as a failure. This statement 
is made guardedly and with a full knowledge of the limitations 
with which it should be taken. A proud man hides his failures 
and reverses. A college course certainly develops a man's pride 
and should increase his self-respect. Naturally these college 
failures do not parade themselves before us. But their percentage 
is so great that we should study them and their causes immediately 
and thoroughly, and, so far as we can, adopt measures to diminish 
their frequency in the future. 

No one can measure the loss to the college, the community, the 
family and the individual of a failure in college life, from whatever 
cause it comes. It is criminal that we have spent so much on 
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intercollegiate athletics and in polluting our college atmos[Aere» 
and have not devoted a tithe of the money and time to investigat- 
ing and improving conditions which lead so surely and frequently 
to deterioration in the mental and moral qualities of our students 
and even to absolute failures. Fiuthermore, if our present college 
course leads to so large a percentage of failures, we must attempt 
without delay to work some change in it. We cannot afford to 
have so large a proportion of failures in our annual crop of problem 
solvers. 

One easily preventable cause of such failures is constantly seen. Fafluret 
An entering class in some college contains, let us say, one hundred |^|[|^^f^ 
and fifty youths, substantially all admitted on certificate. Prob- ontificat 
ably twenty-five of these should never have come to college at all; 
twenty-five should have gone to some other college or to a technical 
school; twenty-five should have taken some different course in 
that institution from that which they did take. Here are already 
one half of the class whose courses must be failures to a certain 
degree. A kurge niunber of the other half will make more or leas 
of a failure of the college course because they do not pursue it 
wisely or well. The antithesis of this wasteful system is found ia 
the methods of the Carnegie Technical Schools at Pittsburg, 
Penn., that are described hereafter. 

In a typical college, a class about thirty-five years ago entered En> 
with seventy-one members and graduated sixty-six. In the same 
institution today, the enrollment of the senior class is sixty-siXt 
although that class entered with one hundred and twenty-two 
and the total enrollment of the college is sixty per cent moie 
than thirty-five years ago. 

There is to-day no part of the college organization by wfaidi 



initial question is sought to be studied or solved. There is no ^^Jj^ 
recognized winnowing and assorting process. Our colleges pieich 
the \'alue of selective power, but do not practice what they preadL 
There is no excuse for this. When we have in business a continued 
run of failures or a large proportion of unsatisfactory product or 
results, we at once fix our attention on that branch of the woric 
We examine, ckissify and compare, try experiments and note and 
arrange the results. We do not expect to aohe our problem Im- 
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mediately, or by any one man or without some false steps. We try 
to ascertain what our competitor is doing. We consult experts and 
search the patent office for improvements in machinery and other 
devices. Wc know that in so far as our product is poor, and not 
up to the proper mark, our whole organization is a failure. This 
same business method should be applied at once in our colleges. 
The man who should be a doctor may be a failure as a lawyer, 
and vice versa. A man who should be a professional man and 
becomes a business man may be a failure, and vice versa. A 
man who should be a farmer may become a college graduate and 
unwilling to return to the farm, and thus a failure. Our profes- 
sional coach selects and sifts and shifts his men and puts them in 
the places where they fit best. Could not the college take lessons 
fmm its coach and do something along this line? If we had pur- 
sued business methods with the college, we should long ago have 
had full statistics u{)on our errors and mistakes, and ere this have 
materially reduced the proportion of failures. Wc must leam to 
measure and judge our institutions by their percentages of failures^ 
not by their age, or increase in numbers, wealth or power, or 
by their former respectability, or their present prominence in 
athletic matters. They should look upon a single preventable 
failure as a distinct reproach to themselves and to all others re- 
s]K)nsible for such a disgraceful state of affairs. Like the manu- 
facturer, they should imme<liately and carefully consider this aspect 
of their out])ut and in every way seek to reduce it to a minimum. 
npc- But still more is this true of the fraternity, because of its intimate 

crnitics relations to the {Mirsonal college life of its members. It should 
regard itself, through its chapter and its general organization, as 
morally responsible for each young brother whom it initiates. It 
should consider itself as morally disgrace<l if a single individual 
falls by the way when it could have prevented this by any means in 
its [xiwer. It should riiridly judge its own methods and results 
by the question whether it has done all in its power for the mental. 
moral and physical upbuilrling of every undergraduate member, 
to aid him in bridging the dan,<^en>us fieriods at the l)eginning and 
end of his college rour^ie, and to make sure that he gets a good 
start in life, and l)ecomes a stnuiir, rullurwl, high-minded worker 
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and problem solver — who shall alwajrs feel his indebtedness to 
his fraternity and repay it by helping his successors. 

To repeat in part, our colleges waste good material when they 
take on more students than they can do full justice to; or when 
they take in a large class and weed it out after instead of before 
the course begins; or allow students to enter before they are 
properly prepared, or to enter the wrong coUege, or to take a 
wrong course in the right one. 

There is a serious waste of the student's time in college. These Waste o 
four years should be the pleasantest and most formative of a young |S|^ ^ ' 
man's life. He should learn men; and to be a man, and how to 
handle men. He should have a good time. He should not have all 
work and no play, but neither should his days be filled with idle- 
ness and inattention; and he shoifld not spend his time counting 
his cuts, dodging a marking system, seeking soft culture courses 
and angling for a diploma. He is old enou|^, and ought to be 
man enough, to work while he works and play while he plays. He 
should do both well, for he has plenty ci opportunity for both. 
He would enjoy one as much as the other if both were properly 
done and in the right spirit. He should avoid mere idleness and 
do his work as well as he can at the time set for it, and let nothing 
interfere with it. He should realize that his time is really not his 
own to be wasted, any more than if he were employed, and were 
paid by the day. 

This should be one of the great moral lessons of the cdlege Hclpwk 
course and the fraternity home. Up to this point our cdlege ^^^^^ 
student has been a schoolboy with more or less personal freedom, 
but essentially a schoolboy. Now he comes to that cnidal period 
when he must stand alone, and, ot all times in his fife, needs the 
moral stimulus and intelligent advice ot older men. Now of all 
times he should breathe a high moral atmoq>liere among his 
comrades, and be in touch with men who have themselves made 
the mistakes that he is liable to make and who fed for him the 
sympathy of experience, which after all is the best and wisest. 

But what in many instances does the freshman find oflkiaOy Atmoip^ 
offered to him by his new mother, his alma mater, hit fostering 
mother ? In apparent charge of her home he finds the prrffHionil 
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coach and trainer with a lot of rubbers-down. According to an 
impression widely prevalent these are the really important per- 
sonages in his new home, while the professors and tutors aie meidy 
necessary evils. He thinks this must be so when he finds, espt- 
cially for the first few weeks, that all the scholarly and delicate boys 
are thrust rudely aside in public estimation in favor of the lusty 
fellows who are the particular charges of the coach and his under- 
lings. Even the faculty and college authorities are notably partial 
to these favored youths. Scholarships founded many years ago 
by deeply religious gentlemen and ladies, in the hope ot aiding 
indigent young men fitting for the ministry, are diverted to sup- 
port not very indigent youths fitting for some athletic team. 
Special hours of recitations or special tutors are assigned to sudi 
candidates, and special dispensations in marks and otherwise are 
made for them. Their physical condition is constantly canvassed, 
and college sentiment requires that they be encouraged in every 
way; and the sentiment of a certain class requires that they be 
backed by betting, and by misrepresentation and lies to make the 
betting favorable. But at least Individual Training does prevail 
as to the team and its possible members, 
he marking Our ncw frcshman finds in other matters only one official 
stem ami measuring rod for the ordinary student — the impersonal, un- 
it." sympathetic and unscientific marking s}*stem, which drag^ after 
it its own repugnant instrument of punishment, ''busting out*' of 
college. Ail this goes on in an atmosphere which, for a certain 
part of the students at least, is reeking with bad moral influence, 
and has not a vestige of truly invigorating moral or mental stimu- 
lus. It is admitted that this is not the view taken by the faculty, 
alumni or ])arents; but a little careful examination shows that 
it is the idea wliich many impressionable bo}'s get on entering 
college, and it is the opinion which the world at largp holds in great 
measure. And the world, as usual, is not far wrong, for the 
Uriggs Report shows that the average better grade of Harvard 
students s{H'nd only from nine hundred to one thousand hours 
a year in their strictly loiloge duties. Read In'tween the lines, the 
report shows that even the^e fi-w hours are largely spent in loafing 
and listening to lectures. Contem})oraneous in\'CStigations in 
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many different institutions demonstrate that, for the same class of 
students, conditions therein do not vary much from those disclosed 
by the Briggs Report. 

It is this false and foolish atmosphere which they meet at the False atmoa 
very threshold of their career that prevents many college students ^^^ 
from understanding the true value of their time for these four 
years and appreciating the terrible handicap that they are putting 
upon themselves by wasting it. 

One of the greatest losses of time in college comes from not Waste from 
finishing and clinching things at the time. For example, a student ?°* fi*^- 
has an important lesson or lecture on Friday. A few minutes of clinching, 
hard work immediately thereafter would fix it in his mind, and 
also improve his moral, mental and business character. But no, 
there are important games and meets and other distractions out 
of town. These he attends, and returns to his work after nine 
o'clock on Sunday night, and wonders why he cannot remember 
and understand that lesson or lectiu^. A student of this kind 
once attempted to explain his failures by saying that he thought 
that his mind ran in grooves, and that the subject he was studying 
did not fit into those grooves. "Yes," replied the professor, "you 
are quite right ; your mind does run in grooves, and the principal 
groove runs in at one ear and out at the other." That will alwa3rs 
be so, in so far as the college and fraternity atmosphere affecting 
any particular student puts everything else before study, mak- 
ing that a subsidiary thing, and putting a premium on wasting 
time. 

Many of our students have no idle time in one sense, but run 
after all kinds of distractions and hence have no time for their 
studies and other college duties. That is a case of misdirection 
and waste of power. 

One of the most important mechanics in a factory is the man Colleges do 
who selects, assorts and assigns the raw material. It is his duty "^^'.i^^de 
to see that there is no waste in this respect. Even more important wastes, 
is the man who makes sure that there are no idle hands, no idle 
machines and no men working improperly or uselessly. What 
intelligent preparation is made in our colleges to insure that there 

is no improper loss of material or tii ? Yet colleges deal with 
s 
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men and their lives. A good manufacturer provides against the 
waste of his least expensive material, or of the time of his most 
poorly paid employee. How are we providing against waste of 
material and time in our colleges? Substantially not at all, ac- 
cording to the Briggs Report, 
loraiiza- In business or manufacturing, the need of a more perfect ad- 
of ministrative and selling system increases in an arithmetical^ or 

^' possibly in a geometrical ratio, to the increase of the plant and out- 

put and variety of product. That is to say, failures, wastes and 
lack of economies increase in such a ratio, unless guarded against. 
The lack of system breeds demoralization. Demoralization, un- 
less sternly checked, interferes with any systen^ in force, and 
thereby of itself breeds further demoralization. It is not that 
the men and machinery and other details for great success are not 
at hand in our colleges, but that their atmosphere or spirit is such 
that no good work can be done until they are changed. Our in- 
stitutions have grown enormously in size and number, but they 
have been run upon the reputation and methods of the forefathers. 
Their atmosphere has decidedly deteriorated, and this of itself 
tends constantly to general demoralization, which becomes more 
and more chronic. Unless something is done soon it will be diffi- 
cult to control this evil, 
antages As we have seen, education is a matter of the individual, usually 
^tional *^ small bodies. There are certain undoubted advantages in the 
B. small college, which must be lost in the large imiversity unless its 

methods are radically changed to meet changed needs. The dis- 
advantages under which our large universities labor, unless, like 
the English universities, they are subdivided into many small units, 
are well illustrated in the Briggs Report. There can be no doubt 
that to the earnest and discipUned student, who knows what he 
wants and has strength of character to work for it, the large and 
rich university offers opportunities that he cannot find in the 
smaller institution. But it is also true that the lack of Individual 
Training in the university prevents a very large. proportion of its 
students, who need some form of discipline, from getting anything 
like the benefit that should come from their college course. At 
this point our university system breaks down. We have not 
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learned from the older English universities to break up our huge 
masses of students into small units. 

The 1906 catalogue of Oxford shows 3648 students — including Small ui 
203 ranked as non-collegiate. Yet this number was distributed 
through twenty distinct colleges and five halls, each with its own 
and separate organizations, traditions and faculty, — an average 
of about 150 to each institution. In 1904 there were 902 matricu- 
lates and 438 who took the M.A. degree, and 623 the A.B, 
degree. 

An interesting experiment in endeavoring to reach the individual Preceptc 
in the larger university is that of the Preceptorial System, which ^J^J^ 
has been in force in Princeton for about two years. It is based 
upon the formation of departments or separate faculties within 
the university, each of which shall have its corps of professors, 
supplemented by a number of preceptors — not tutors. The 
tutor has always been considered a minor or junior member of the 
faculty. The Princeton preceptor is meant to be rather the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the student. That is, he is to counsel 
and work with the latter, rather than act merely as the represen- 
tative of the faculty. The preceptor is to show the pupil how 
to study, but not to do his work for him. He aims to increase the 
student's capacity for work, with the result that the actual amount 
done is largely increased. The professors themselves do their 
share of preceptorial work. Taking a concrete example, we find 
the faculty of history, economics and politics with seven professors 
— three in history and two each in economics and politics — and 
thirteen preceptors who do duty in the department as a wiioky 
and give aid to the two hundred and thirty students wiio are 
taking some or all of the courses of the department. A professor 
gives two lectures a week and devotes in addition three to six hours 
a week to meeting his proportion of the class in preceptorial work, 
in squads of five or six. Outside reading is assigned, requiring 
from each student not less than two hours for every hour in 
which the preceptors meet the men in squads of three or four for 
discussion of the week's reading. These meetings are in many 
instances held in the professor's library or room, where the 
men find their studies familiar and pleasant, not irksome. Each 
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student meets his preceptor once a week in each of his three major 
courses. Preceptorial work in each of his two minor courses is 
done with the professor in charge. Thus each student meets 
his preceptor and two professors each week in precqptorial 
conference. 

Cuts in small numbers are still allowed in chapel and lectures, 
but none in preceptorial work. Term examinations are given, but 
not primarily to fix a student's standing or mark or determine 
whether he has passed in that subject. That test has come from 
his daily intercourse with his preceptor or professor. The term 
examination furnishes rather an opportunity for professor and 
student to get at the latter's grasp of the subject as a whole, much 
as a thesis might do. Whether a student is conditioned, and if 
not, what group he has made, is determined at a conference be- 
tween the professor in charge of the course (who alwa3rs prepares 
and passes upon the papers) and the preceptor. Athletics are 
by no means set aside. They share with the books the attention 
of the students in what at least approximates a reasonable pro- 
portion to each. 

The department of history, economics and politics in Princeton 
is now, in the number of its faculty and students, about the size 
of Williams College in 1885. Yet the attention of twenty-two 
professors and preceptors is concentrated on the cognate subjects 
of history, economics and politics; while the twenty professors 
and instructors of Williams College, in 1885, covered these same 
subjects so far as they were taught, and also the ancient and 
modern languages, mental and moral philosophy, rhetoric, logic, 
all the natural and other sciences, mathematics, literature, biblical 
studies, etc. 
Advantages The Princeton authorities claim that their Preceptorial System 
has again made it possible to reach the individual, even in a large 
institution, and that it has worked well in at least four particulars: 

(i) An increase in the number of books taken from the library, 
showing a distinct growth of interest in the subjects studied. 

(2) A change in the topics of students' conversation, so that 
now they do not drop all interest in a subject as soon as they leave 
the class room, but carry their discussions and interest from their 
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preceptorial work into their ordinary conversations and life. This 
is remarked by recent graduates on their return to Princeton. 
They find that athletics and cognate subjects are less often the 
chief topic of discussion at the clubs and in the students' rooms, 
but rather the scholastic questions that have been discussed by 
the various groups with the different professors and preceptors. 

(3) A change in the appearance of the campus at night, show- 
ing Ughts in almost every window, and indicating that the men 
are in their rooms at work rather than away in some much less 
desirable surroundings. 

(4) A marked decrease in the number of students who come to 
college merely for fun or athletics and idling. 

Princeton now claims that, from its very inception, her course Decrease < 
is the hardest, and with the least opportunity of idling, of any of 0^^^"°* 
the liberal arts colleges, as distinguished from technical schools, 
and that, as a result of this, the proportion of earnest and well- 
fitted men has materially increased in her entering classes, although 
the aggregate numbers may have fallen off. The figures are as 
follows : — 
Class of Number entering Dropped during 

v.i.yi03 vr x^u>u>r.j^ c.«ax.«.u^v» FRESHMAN YEAR 

1907 386 66—17% 

1908 354 61 — 17% 

1909 392 50—13% 

1910 329 Dropped at end} 17 — 8%, estimated. 

of first term, 



at endl 17 
:erm, j 



This may be merely a coincidence — but if so, it is a very sug- 
gestive one. It will require a longer period to get trustworthy 
figures, but the experiment is certainly along very encoiu^ging 
lines, although it does not go quite far enough. 

There is great waste in college through improper or unmar- Fitting foi 
ketable output. The college education which fits a man well for prof^oni 
an already overcrowded profession is a waste, at least in part. . 
If by a little forethought this might have been avoided it becomes 
a criminal waste. The wise manufacturer watches his market 
and governs his output accordingly, but the colleges seldom 
do. Some years i • a college, which had been ambitiously 
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Sow this was planned, found itself suddenly and seriously crippled by the 
Ine'buk'^ financial failure of its chief benefactor, and unable to get 
-upt college, the endowment which had been promised to it. Its afiEairs fell 
largely into the hands of a bright, young railroad lawyer, who 
in its extremity was put at the head of its board of trustees. 
He found plenty of buildings with but little in them; no endow- 
ment, but many splendidly equipped and richly endowed com- 
petitors quite able to supply the demand for the ordinary 
college courses in that vicinity. His problem was, by. the appli- 
cation of common-sense and business judgment, to find some 
useful branches in which he might have a virtual monopoly. He 
was an expert in certain agricultural lines and in railroad law, 
with a good clientele. He obtained for his institution the 
annual United States appropriation for agriculture, and applied 
it to work out problems that his experience had pointed out 
to him as useful and important. His knowledge of railroad- 
ing showed him that no scientific study had been made of the 
locomotive under conditions approximating to those of actual 
service. Accordingly he secured a typical and powerful loco- 
motive, a quadruple expansion stationary engine, a form which 
was then not generally known, and a fine pump of the highest 
grade. With a laboratory thus fitted up he instituted a mechanical 
course which became famous and turned out good workers and 
practical problem solvers. Finding that there was no school of 
pharmacy in that vicinity, he instituted such a course. These were 
all live subjects, with large fields before the thoroughly prepared 
graduate. His good students were snapped up for shop superin- 
tendents and for specialists. Under his wise guidance this bank- 
rupt classical college was turned into a great technical school, which 
to-day stands second in number of pupils, fourth in the amount 
of income (but not of endowment), and with the largest number of 
students pursuing engineering courses. It was nine years before 
Columbia, our richest university, following the lead of this bank- 
rupt college, installed a locomotive in her mechanical engineering 
department. 

This shows what was done by careful avoidance of over pro- 
duction or unwise production. It would have been the usual 
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method to have attempted to teach the ordinary classical courses 
and limp on for years in poverty and practical failure. But the 
shrewd young lawyer, who had been the champion college base- 
ball pitcher in his day and who died before he was fifty, left 
behind him a life monument of his common-sense method of 
avoiding unnecessary waste through turning out an unmarketable 
product. 

The last illustration will weU serve to show one form of the lack Courses 
of economy in our colleges. Wastes and lack of economies border ^^ ®^ 
closely on each other and are not easily distinguishable. There is 
a great lack of economy when an important course or lecture is 
given to students who are not yet prepared to understand it. They 
will need that work ultimately, but now it goes quite over their 
heads, and not only is lost but usually produces real mental 
confusion. 

There is lack of economy wherever, although the work may be L«ck of 
well done, there is a duplication of expenses or departments or **^°^^J 
other items which unnecessarily reduces the net results. Numbers 
of enrollment should no longer be considered, but the students' 
individual efficiency as strong, cultured, upright problem solvers. 
We should no longer regard the quantity but the quality of our 
output. We should ask ourselves what lack of economy there 
is in our institution that we can overcome, perhaps by collabo- 
ration with some sister college, or by internal reorganization, so 
that we can get better results for our individual students. There 
is a great lack of economy if we ask our pedagogues to do the 
work that should be done by alumni, fraternities, parents or other 
agencies. 

All this implies that the ideal college course would be that one How to 
which should form and perfect in an individual student the strong- |"^ 
( st and most cuhured mental and moral character of which he is 
( apahie, set in a physique best calculated to bear the necessary 
strains of modem business or professional life, with a willingness 
and ability to do effective work. The best college course would 
l>c> that which should do this for the largest proportion of its 
students. If a college might have done this and has not, it is, 
to that extent, from the students' standpoint, a failure. If the 
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student might have gone elsewhere, or taken a diCFei^ent oourae, 
and have gotten nearer to the one hundred per cent of training 
and accomplishment that lay within his grasp, then to that extent 
his college course has been a waste of his time, money and oppor- 
timity. In so far as he has not learned how to make the most of 
himself and his opportunities, and to work so as to scdve the 
problems that come up constantly, there must continue to be 
throughout his life a lack of economy. 

lings for President Hyde, of Bowdoin, says of the college graduate in 

^1 business : — 

"But the men who can grasp business as a whole, bring 
each department into proper subordination to the whok, 
select and control the right sort of subordinates, foresee chang- 
ing conditions, secure custom, and make the business a success, 
are even more indispensable, and conunand very much higher 
salaries. . . . 

"To be sure, business houses are not taking every graduate 
who applies, or distributing fortunes promiscuously. They 
require good character and good health; good scholarship; 
that power to bring things to pass which athletics develops; 
and that ability to get on well with men which the dub and 
fraternity side of life does so much to cultivate. Bowdoin 
College has been so successful in placing the right men in the 
right business places that we can now guarantee in advance an 
excellent business op>ening to every graduate who has a fair 
degree of the five requirements mentioned above." 

>rtancc Failures, wastes and lack of economies are important and in- 
excusable so far as they come from our not getting the best and 
utmost returns from the trust funds or facilities placed in our 
hands to be used to train problem solvers and to fit them with the 
highest moral and mental qualifications for this end. This derelic* 
tion is not intentional. No body of men in our country more 
sincerely mean to do right, both as individuals and as a whole, 
than do our college authorities. But the product of a college 
factory is human characters at their most critical period. We are 
not dealing with dollars and cents or even with costly merchan- 
dise, but with "selected risks," as insurance men would say. We 
have spent years of earnest thought and labor and outlay in bring- 
ing these young men to this point of their lives. They are now to 
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receive their final general training to fit them to become the 
problem solvers of the next forty years for our families, com- 
munities and the state. Even unintentional or thoughtless wastes 
and errors in a concern doing work of such importance cannot be 
excused, and must be prevented in the future if the college is to 
survive, and if the characters of our sons are to survive their 
college courses. 

It may even become necessary to hold our pedagogues some- 
what to the same stem rule as to results that we enforce against 
our professional coaches. This should certainly be done in some 
flagrant cases, of which there are too many. 

A radical departure from the usual educational standards is New prin- 
being worked out in the new Carnegie Technical Schools at Pitts- Carncgic 
burg, Penn. It is especially interesting and illumining, since Technical 
it embodies the educational principles which Andrew Carnegie, ^ 
a trained business man but not a college graduate, is ready to back 
with unlimited money. It is also in many ways a surprising inver- 
sion to the great underlying thought of the earliest college — that 
of Individual Training, and the making of a limited number of 
strong problem solvers through close touch with great, practical 
workers in each department. It also seems to deal intelligently 
with some of the failures, wastes and lack of economy which strike 
a business man so forcibly in connection with our present college 
administration and courses. Some of the marked features of this 
school are as follows: — 

(a) An entrance examination, in which a long personal inter- One out of 
view or examination by the director of the institution counts fifty cants ad-" 
per cent. Here the director, the chief mechanic, is put at the mittcd. 
door of the institution to select the material that is to be used and 

to assign it to its proper place. Out of seventeen hundred and 
fifty persons thus examined the past year, only three hundred and 
fifty were accepted. These interviews occupied from May till 
October, and related to the personal attainments, ideals, general 
make-up and capability of the candidate. 

(b) A broad, rigid first-year course, which every one must take. Rigid first- 
no matter what his former educational work has been. No ^^^ course, 
diploma from any other institution will be taken as a substitute 
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for this first-year course. This insures a homogeneous student 
body. 

(c) No specialization or electives until after the first year^ 
work has been satisfactorily passed. Then a student can dect 
a course only with the consent of the professor in cbaxgit, who 
must be satisfied that the pupil is really capable of succeeding in 
that department. For example, a student may elect architecturci 
and the professor may refuse to take him into that course because 
he feels that he has not the underlying artistic and other qualifi- 
cations necessary to make a good architect. The chief and best 
professors are in charge of the men in the first year, so that there- 
after they are able to judge of their personal qualifications and 
know what they are capable of. 

(d) The chief professors are not chosen solely because of their 
pedagogical attainments and reputation, but also, in part at least, 
because of their marked success in their own professions. This 
insures that the teachers will be men who are in dose touch with 
the ordinary problems of business life, and not merely good in- 
structors in nonpractical courses. 

(e) No diploma or degree will be given to any graduate until it 
is certain that he is going to continue in the line or profession for 
which he was educated. That is, if a mechanical engineer goes 
out into the world and becomes a lawyer, he will not receive his 
degree of M.E. 

All this is revolutionary, and educational heresy. But what we 
need in many hidebound institutions is revolution, panic and 
thorough reorganization along common-sense lines, after a com- 
prehensive study of the everyday problems of to-day from the 
students' standpoint and not from those of a hundred years ago. 
In fact, our colleges need more than anything else a long-continued 
panic, not in money but in men and everything else. We do not 
study economy in times of prosperity — nor until we are forced to 
it by adversity. This is a lesson from all our recent financial 
panics. 

Between 1892 and 1895 over sixty per cent of our total rail- 
road mileage went into the hands of receivers. After the panic 
and on the reorganizations immense amounts of foolishly or 
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fraudulently spent capital were wiped out on every hand. Econo- 
mies were instituted, mechanical changes made, expenses cut, 
new and more scientific methods adopted and vast sums honestly 
spent in rebuilding and reequipment on a new scale. As a result 
the cost of moving freight per mile and the cost per passenger 
mile have been greatly reduced, while the total traffic returns and 
the net returns have enormously increased. 

Our colleges have had uninterrupted and unexampled pros- 
perity for scores of years. They exhibit the same class of evils 
that were evident in business, manufacturing and transportation 
prior to "Black Friday" in 1873 and the Baring panic of 1890. 
They need a panic that will thoroughly frighten them. 

This is not a mere fancy. The panic will surely come unless Our coD 
the colleges themselves prevent it by reform. Panics are ad- "****"8« 
mittedly blind and unreasoning, select their victims without ap- 
parent cause, and fall most heavily on the weak or innocent. If 
ever the American people become convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that our college course is in fact a failure and an unnecessary waste 
of the lives of their most promising and high-spirited young problem 
solvers, there will surely be a college panic — unreasoning and 
unseeing possibly, but inevitably a panic ! Of that the victims 
at least will not be in doubt. The crash will probably carry the 
German movement to its legitimate end, wiping out the college 
course in many institutions and dealing it a blow in others from 
which it will never recover. Its history will be like that of all 
other panics. Future generations will see clearly that it might 
have been avoided, at least in part, if proper measures had been 
taken in time; that it was the inevitable result of a mistake in Onlj 
policy, which was made by those responsible for the college i?^^" 
administration — the college authorities and alumni. Like all can tav« 
similar cataclysms such a panic will probably come unexpectedly, ****"*• 
in a time of apparent prosperity and after a few warning voices 
have been laughed to scorn. The smaller and weaker colleges will 
be the worst sufferers ; while the large universities, though they 
may have been largely responsible, will in the end be the gainers. 
It may be said here that the tendency to large institutions, so 
prevalent in other directions, will sooner or later affect the smaller 
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colleges adversely unless they show that they have some ml 
advantages, as to Individual Training and as to dean college lives, 
not possessed by the larger universities or possible in them, and 
unless they adopt, not a culture course, but one that primarily 
seeks to lay a broad and solid foundation for future cultured bread- 
winners and problem solvers. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

RECAPITULATION OF THE PRESENT HANDICAPS OF THE COLLEGE 
MAN, BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER HIS COLLEGE COURSE 

It is not possible, without some repetition of the suggestions Advancing 
already made, to state the relative disadvantages of the college ^^^J^" 
student of to-day. On the whole, each generation has a harder problems, 
time than its predecessor, because a higher civilization produces 
greater and more numerous problems without a corresponding 
increase in comp>etent problem solvers. 

The college students' handicaps may be divided into three 
periods ; those before, during and after his college course. 

(a) The handicaps before his college course. 

The enlarged entrance requirements necessitate two or three H a n dica p t 
additional years of study and a correspondingly increased age of r Ji^ , 
leaving college and entering business or a profession. It is no 
longer true that there is ** comparatively little below the college 
course and almost nothing above it." The secondary course is 
greatly improved, and is not meant chiefly for the college student, 
but aimed rather to help those not going to college. Formerly the 
hoy going to college left no competitors behind, for he was going 
to the only place where higher education could be obtained. To- 
day he leaves behind nine others who have had a better education 



for their purposes than he has for his, and in many respects have 
a l^etter education than the average college student could have 
obtaineil fifty or seventy-five years ago. The schools have become 
large and more or less machine-like, and their former Individual 
Tniining has passed away, so that he has missed that. Because of 
local, social and other surroundings, he may have formed bad 
mental and moral habits before he entered college, and be handi- 
capped by them from the time he enters and forever afterwardSy 
unless his college course changes them. 

J69 
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(5) The handicaps during his college course. 

Instead of having no competitors growing up behind him, he 
leaves nine former companions who may be learning business or 
trades, or in some cases professions, aided by hig^ schools, nig^ 
schools, commercial and business schools, correspondence schools^ 
university extension courses, free libraries and other educational 
methods and instruments which aUow them to specialize theo- 
retically on matters which they already imderstand practically. 
Of the 217,501 college and normal school students in 1906, 14,365 
were pursuing commercial studies, besides the others shown beknr. 

In imiversities and colleges, already coimted in the 

217,501 above mentioned, .... iij868 

In normal schools, already coimted in the 217,501 

above mentioned, ...... 9,497 

In private high schools and academies, . . i3»868 

In public high schools, 95^ooo 

In commercial and business schools, . . 130^5 

Total 253131S 

An increase of sixty per cent in eight years, while the population 
increased about twenty per cent. That is, deducting duplicates, 
253,318 were pursuing commercial or business professional courses, 
against 203,136 taking college courses. In New York and other 
states, the regents' examinations and counts or points may dis- 
pense with the need of producing a college diploma for professional 
entrance examinations and thus greatly detract from its fonner 
value as a monopoly. Here come in also the correspondence 
schools, with their motto: '^Traininga man at his work for his 
work," and the Home Education Department with its motto, 
** Higher education for adults, at home, through life." The mental 
training of such a competitor, doing voluntary theoretical work 
on a subject which he understands practically, is quite as likely 
to be as good as that of some young man going through coU^e in 
the present pernicious atmosphere and at some one else's expense. 
His college course is no longer a monopoly, for during it his 
competitors may easily have given more hours a week to study than 
he has given to lectiures and study — at Harvard less than nine 
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hundred hours per year per student. The business boy during From 
these four years may have had Individual Training of a high order jU^e^jJ^d***" 
under some great merchant or manufactiurer, and at least have immoral 
learned business habits and honor, accuracy, promptness, payment *" 
of debts, keeping accounts, the value of money and personal credit, 
and may have acquired the actual routine of business. On the 
other hand, the college student is quite likely to have become 
extravagant, dilatory, unpunctual, neglectful of details and in- 
accurate, inclined to run into debt, to indulge in dirty college 
()olitics, and to base his ideas of honor and honesty on those of 
intercollegiate athletics. He may have handicapped himself by 
acquiring slovenly, or worse, moral or mental habits that he must 
actually imleam before he can become a successful business man 
and problem solver. He may have injured his health, and con- 
tracted disease that will prove a load throughout life. During 
these years his point of view of life's problems may have become 
a false one. Forced to pick out his own electives, he may have 
adopted a popular but "soft " cultiure course, electing those studies 
which require the least good work, and which come in the mornings 
so that he may have his afternoons and evenings for outside dis- 
tractions. A lack of proper supervision as to the amount of work 
he should have done, joined to his outside distractions, may have 
taught him shiftless or dishonorable ways of shirking good work, 
and have further lessened his chances of becoming a strong, cul- 
tured and upright problem solver. The true conditions have been 
unappreciated and unstudied from his standpoint. His parents 
and the world still proceed upon the supposition that the college 
and social conditions and atmosphere that surround him are es- 
sentially like those which prevailed fifty years ago, and that a 
college course is still a monopoly, and necessarily a mental and 
moral training and aid for each student, instead of being, as it too 
often is, a positive loss or an actual curse. 

The foolish, thoughtless atmosphere and glamour which sur- From 
round many a man in college are his greatest handicaps. Their jl^^ ^ 
<iraK is distinctly downward so far as relates to moral, mental and 
phvsical preparation for life's work. The mbtaken point of view 
of those at home, and of the college authorities and alumni, pre- 
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vents their lending him a hand on what is after all about the woist 
load that he carries. They have not studied his difficulties aright, 
and therefore are unwittingly taking chances of "spoiling'' him. 
He should acquire a thorough mental and moral training and a 
large proportion of all the development of which he is capable. 
He is too often content if by hook or by crook he gets a diploma, 
on a fifty per cent or D basis. 

These handicaps necessarily vary with the institution, the groups 
of students therein and the individuals of each group. To be of the 
greatest use to the particular student we must study his handicaps 
from his own standpoint. They may be in habits or methods which 
he brought with him from the high school ; or in the atmosphere and 
associations which are about him; or in some special mental or 
moral difficulty under which he is laboring. They may be some- 
what trivial when at last found out, but, like children's joys and 
sorrows, very real to him though not very great to others. One 
widely prevalent error arises from the mistaken supposition that 
the students think they know it all and do not care for any outside 
assistance. If any one, who has their confidence, S3mipathetically 
talks with them about their individual troubles, expectations, feais 
and perplexities, he finds that he has a very interested and eager 
audience. They have the name of thinking they know it all and 
are given credit for being over-confident; and they would not be 
human, or fair samples of the college student, if they did not 
bluff it out along that line ; but as a matter of fact there are no 
more open-minded, intelligent and eager inquirers, and none who 
appreciate their own limitations and handicaps better than these 
young men. Being thoughtlessly put by the world and their 
friends in a false position, they are compelled to carry it o£F the 
best way they can. They realize their own difficulties very thor- 
oughly, though they do not wear their perplexities and troubles on 
their sleeves, or whine about them, or talk about them in public; 
but to the right person all is poured out, and the real anxiety is 
made known. It is only from the standpoint of the individual, 
and the facts which he tells us in confidence about himself and 
other students, that we can get even a fair glimpse of the conditions 
that prevail to-day. And when we have carefully ^^'"jnffd the 
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facts from the students' standpoint, we will be struck with the 
close resemblance of a popular college course to a popular patent 
medicine. It is a cure-all, given indiscriminately to every member 
of the family, out of the same bottle, and without intelligent diag- 
nosis or prognosis. 

We need not think that our experiences of a few years ago will 
be of any great value except to enable us to weigh what we hear. 
Influences which did not exist in our day, or which did not much 
aflFect us, may now be paramount. Things which were secret 
before may now be open. Those which were forbidden may now 
be recognized and freely allowed. Worse things than playing 
cards or backgammoA are now done at Princeton, and at all other 
colleges. Condition^ in one class of colleges or in one locality 
may differ widely from those of other institutions, and conditions 
in one group from those of other groups in the same college, and 
each requires a study by itself. 

Many of these handicaps during the college course are directly And what 
or indirectly traceable to the college authorities or alunmi, as ^^ will fin 
already shown, and could be largely prevented or lessened by their 
intelligent study and action. In such an investigation there should 
be applied the same rule that we use in any matter of business, — 
starting with the right object in view, using discretion, gaining and 
safely guarding the confidence of the young men, and being ready 
to interest ourselves in working out their problems. We shall dis- 
cover that while they seem to be spending a happy-go-lucky time 
in their lives, they well know that they must pay heavily for the 
misuse of it, are eager to be shown how they may avoid the evils 
that they foresee, and welcome any aid to this end. They are far 
more ready to receive than we are to give. By blood and at heart 
they are the finest of our youth, but put into an unfortimate, un- 
necessary and unwise predicament by those who should have done 
differently for them. 

(c) The handicaps after his college course. 

Unless he has taken a technical course, the ordinary college A $10 mes 
man to-day leaves his alma mater with no way of making a close ° ^ ^^' 
connection with the new world into which he is thrust. As the 
Briggs Report says, he has not recei^ I a thorough training in a 
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single study. Many students on graduating accept ten dollars 
a week from large corporations, where they are put into depart- 
ments in which most of them can never be anything but cog3, 
where only a few can ever pull out of the ruck and gain anything 
like a good standing in life. They thus become mere clerks 
and will never be anything else. They have sold their birthright 
as cultured problem solvers for a ten-dollar mess of pottage, because 
it was their only way of bridging over a chasm left by a radically 
wrong view of what such a course should lead to, and because they 
had no one of experience to advise them. A few years from now 
we shall be astounded at the thousands of once promising grad- 
uates who are acting in clerical and other like positions, at far less 
than they would have earned if they had left the high school and 
gone directly into business instead of to college. 

The graduate who goes into business is often turned down by 
those who feel that a college education unfits a man for business. 
In one large New York bank, employing over two hundred persons, 
it is understood that no college graduates shall be employed. 
The reason is thus stated by an officer : — 

"These young college men are from twenty-one to twenty- 
five years of age. They cannot write decently; they cannot 
correctly add up a column of figures ; they are too old to be 
boys, and without the experience of men ; we cannot put them 
under or over boys of seventeen or eighteen, who have been 
with us for two or three years; they expect large wages at 
once ; their coming tends to disorganize our force. It is there- 
fore easier not to take them at all than to disorganize our 
force by employing men of whom much is expected because 
they have spent four years in college, and yet who have prac- 
tically nothing to show for it." 

There are many who feel that if a young man is a college grad- 
uate he must know everything, and expect of him things which at 
best he never could have acquired from his course at college, and 
mental and moral traits which he may have had when he left his 
home and high school, but which he has lost, rather than strengdi- 
ened, during the four years thereafter. 

It is comparatively easy to find men who can acceptably fill 
positions paying one thousand dollars a year. It becomes cor- 
respondingly more difficult to find those who are competent to 
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cam five thousand, or ten thousand or twenty-five thousand 
dollars per annum. The exigencies of modem business require in 
those filb'ng its highest positions a varied knowledge and thorough 
training that give them ability quickly and correctly to decide great 
and novel problems. This should open such positions to college 
men and has done so in many cases. A man well trained in college, 
although he starts later in life, is equipped to fight his way up 
quickly until he becomes indispensable in the higher positions of 
great business and professional affairs. Such positions are not 
waiting for those who have acquired bad mental and moral habits No othe 
in college ; who have become slovenly and dilatory in their '"'^ *P^ 
work ; who have bluffed their way through their course by cram- 
ming for examinations, and loafed — or worse — for the rest of the 
time. The college training must have been positively good, not a 
mere excuse for wasting four years. Such positions will go to well- 
trained and efficient problem solvers. Possibly the training 
of the high school and office, with the help of the outside and home 
educational aids now easily obtainable, will prove more truly 
valuable than the training of the high school, offset, not supple- 
mented, by that of the college. The busy man at the head of a 
great corporation Hill look for men with the mental, moral and 
physical training that the college ought to give but often does not. 
He may not find it among those who have had the doubtful ad- 
vantage of a college course. He will take the men wherever he 
finds them, and judge them, not by an archaic marking system, 
nor by their diplomas, but on their merits as individuals. 
The earlier colleges had no competition in higher education, 



and could not tum out enough men to supply the demand in the J'^^^i 
then learned or Latin professions, which were medicine, law, 
ministry and teaching. To the ordinary boy a college education 
was the best possible capital, for he left college with at least a thor- 
oughly trained mind and character, and could enter upon his life 
work after a comparatively short and simple professional comae, 
with fifty places waiting for every college-trained professional 
man. The world was open to him, and success depended solely 
upon his own personality and efforts. To-day there are scores of 
professions, all requiring fine technical knowledge, long and careful 
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preparation and often specialization. Four years are required for 
a course in medicine and some other professions in New Yoric and 
other states, and this must come after a college course ending at 
twenty-two to twenty-four. We are gradually coming to the over- 
crowded condition of the German professions. More and more 
success is becoming a question of wealth, influence and connec- 
tions, and of physique to stand the strain of modem professional 
life. Especially is this true in our larger Eastern cities. Every- 
where the old and crude methods have passed away, and there is 
constant call for accuracy, system and training of the highest type, 
which too frequently are not gotten in college. 

There is undoubtedly to-day a better opportunity than ever 
before for the well-trained college graduate, and a poorer for the 
half-trained. As a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, so the 
improper and poor training of many of our college graduates is 
too dearly bought by the waste of their four most predous formative 
years in an ill-regulated college course. 

If the college man tries teaching, he finds that profession largely 
going into the hands of women, who can now get as good an edu- 
cation as men, and whose average work in college is better than 
that of the men. The figures on this subject are startling: — 

1870 % 1906 % Incxkasx 

Male teachers 77>S28 38.7 109,179 23.6 31^651 

Female teachers 122,795 61.3 356,884 76.4 234,089 

This is the more interesting when we see how comparatively 

recent is the higher education of women. 

** In Boston, girls were not allowed to attend the public schools 
until the year 1790, and then their attendance was limited to 
the months of summer. Two years before, the town of North- 
hampton voted not to be at any expense for 'Schooling girls.' 
Four years after, in 1792, they were admitted, but it was not 
till 1802 that all restrictions were withdrawn."* 

The women have certainly made good use of their time during the 

past century. At the present time they constitute about fifty 

per cent of those attending our colleges and normal schools. The 

first colleges for women were Mount Holyoke Seminary, chartered 

» Thwing, 334. 
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in 1836, and the Troy Female Seminary, in 1837. Coeducation 
came in Oberlin, founded in 1833, in an isolated district in Ohio.* 

In business, likewise, our college graduates will find many im- Women \ 
portant and lucrative positions filled by bright, intelligent and well- <^^t, 
educated women. In some branches and departments they are 
quite as efficient as men ; in all they tend to keep down the wage 
rate. They live more cheaply than men and are less likely to 
have constantly increasing families to support. More and more 
every year their position in the business world is becoming recog- 
ized annd fixed. They are reaching out into new fields, and will 
more and more prove formidable competitors to half-trained or 
badly trained college graduates. 

' U. S. Commissioner of Education Report, 1903, 1055. 
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Our college student problems of to-day are only slightly peda- 
gogical. We know that the home life of boys in the grammar and 
high schoob is not a direct pedagogical factor, and yet that it has 
a direct educational influence on the individual, and determines 
the results that the teacher can produce upon him. So to-day in 
our colleges it is the college home life that largely affects and limits 
the results of the efforts of professors. According to the Briggs Re- 
port, only about four hundred and forty hours, or one twentieth, of 
a Harvard student's time throughout the year is spent in the class 
or lecture room. The other nineteen twentieths constitute his 
college family or home life. His use of this ninety-five per cent 
of his time is the determining factor as to his success in college and 
largely as to his success in after life; but there is no recognized 
means by which the college directly acts on him during this ninety- 
five per cent of his time, which after all is his chief educational 
influence, and fixes the results that he derives from the remaining 
five per cent. This was ever present to the mind of the instructor 
in the olden times, but is largely improvided for in our modem 
educational scheme. 

Pedagogy has done magnificently, but it has erred in not balking 
when asked to pull too heavy a load which others should share with 
it. It has done wrong, first, in not applying fully to its problems 
its own algebraic rule for such cases. It should have carefuUy 
analyzed them into their component parts, studying, weighing and 
comparing these parts, and then reassembling them for the an- 
swer. Second, in not sending out a loud cry of distress when it 
found that its problems presented many elements which were not 
pedagogical and which therefore it should not be asked to work 

out unaided, but the burdens of which ought to be shouldered by 
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the alumni y fraternities, parents or other agencies. The result of 
this error is seen in the poor quality of the work turned out. Our 
ordinary experience proves this. In every department of life wc 
expect the man who stands at the head of his calling to attend to 
it, and it alone. But we expect the college faculty, composed of Unreason- 
highly trained specialists, to perform in addition to its specialties **>'« j*^ 
all the other duties of the president and two tutors of our old faculty, 
ecclesiastical-boarding-school-divinity-school-flogging-and-fagging- 
freshman-servitude "colledge." Then their problems were simply 
pedagogical. To-day the questions relating to the pupils have 
become social, moral, mental, athletic, fraternal, conmiercial 
and mixed, affecting individuab and large bodies of students who 
are no longer boys but men, and will require the best and com- 
bined wisdom of faculty, alunmi, fraternity and parents to so solve 
as to get the highest results for each individual. 

The true college course will look after the parts as well as the student 
whole. We have already seen that the problems of the individual P">*>*f™ 

complex. 

students are as varied as their home and college surroundings and 
their personal characteristics and training. They grow out of the 
associations which they have made in their own high school or 
preparatory school, and their own home or city; out of the tempta- 
tions to which they have been subjected in factory or mining towns 
or great cities; out of the pernicious atmosphere that has been 
allowed to grow up in our colleges during recent years, which 
affects these students as surely as the fever-laden breath of a ma- 
larial district affects those who live constantly in it. Sermons, 
lectures and fault-finding may aggravate rather than improve these 
conditions. The intellect must be reached before the heart can Remedy 
be touched and the will moved. We older people must provide JJJJlil 
a new atnK>sphere, a new mental, moral and athletic horizon and 
environment, before we can ex{)ect radical and permanent im- 
provement in the characters of the students and the quality of 
their work. These problems are intricate; their aspects must be 
thoroughly studied ; their origins must be ascertained; their rami- 
fications must be traced out. The remedy, to be complete, must 
cover every aspect. 
Since these questions are no longer simply pedagogical, but 
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composite, we especially need the alumni to analyze, anatomiie 
and synthesize their portion of the problems. Without ibem we 
can look for no complete and satisfactory solution. They must 
furnish the knowledge of business and professional needs and 
methods, and bring the fraternities and parents into the work in 
their proper places, to improve the family factors of the individual 
students' problems and assure their final application. 

About thirty years ago there was a general movement for alumni 
representation on our boards of trustees: that is, the right of the 
alunmi to vote for a portion of the trustees, while the others were 
chosen by their fellow-trustees, following the older system of aelf- 
perpetuation. This was well, so far as it went, and has generally 
proved satisfactory, Columbia being the only important institution 
which has not adopted it. But it was only a step in the right direc- 
tion, which must be followed by many others, even more radical, 
before the alumni will have done their duty by their alma mater. 

We need and shall always need the alumni, especially in remedy- 
ing some of the worst evils affecting the personal lives and char- 
acters of the students. These matters have been discussed with 
presidents of colleges and professors, good Christian men, often 
doctors of divinity. They express surprise at the conditions alleged 
from the students' standpoint to be generally prevalent in colleges 
and preparatory schools, and disbelief that they can be as reported. 
They feel absolutely certain that no such conditions prevaQ in 
their own institutions. This blindness frequently indicates that 
matters are a little worse there than elsewhere, and that when this 
fact is established the present authorities may be the last persons 
who should be intrusted with the cleaning up. Many good men 
who lead blameless lives and dwell ''above the clouds" are unfitted 
to understand and unable to admit the extent of present-day evils 
in our colleges. The most that they will admit is that things may 
be bad in some other institution, but not in their own. 

It is not safe to put the evidence before them, for that would lay 
open to reprisal those who have furnished it; and we are not 
attempting to punish erring students, the victims of our own 
wrongful acts and omissions, but to ascertain the facts so that we 
may reform our own ideals, methods and actions, and stop the 
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holocaust of our young problem solvers — that immolation of 
splendid youth of which we, college authorities and alumni, have 
been the authors. The first important step is to ascertain the 
real truth. To do this we must get our information from the guilty 
parties themselves. This is self-incriminatory evidence which 
usually cannot be forced in a court of law, and when forced cannot 
be used against the criminal. Such evidence when furnished in 
good faith by college students who are seeking to improve college 
conditions is highly privileged in character, like disclosures to 
legal, medical or religious advisers. A layman, and especially a 
lawyer, understands this better than a pedagogue. We must keep 
this aspect of our question always before us. When the faculty 
survivors of the Ecclesiastical Period are at last convinced that 
they have been too unsuspecting and optimistic about conditions 
in their own institution, they usually propose to root out the evil 
by application of some old-fashioned "blue laws." They are Common 
quite unable to see that, such bad conditions having grown up yj)^}^^ 
and continued under their rule, they are more responsible for needed, 
them than any one else; that the rectification of these conditions 
is a business and social question rather than pedagogical, and that 
the best thing that the saints can do will be to leave the cleaning-up 
process to some hard-hearted but clear-sighted laymen, who may 
not be doctors of divinity and perhaps, as to "religious appear- 
ances," could not have qualified as president or professor under 
the foundations of any of the earlier chairs. 

Right here we may clearly see one great evil of the present course Muit treat 
of college authorities and parents which has a definite tendency to 2^°** 
make liars and sneaks of our students, and so further bwer the 
moral and mental atmosphere that they must live and work in. 
We are trying to apply seventeenth-century college methods to 
twentieth-century students. We do not ascertain the real student 
conditions, accept them and act accordingly. We still attempt to 
apply methods well adapted to children in the "Schoole at Ncw- 
towne . . . under the soul-flourishing ministery of Mr. Thomas 
Shephcard." This is an essentially false course under present 
( onditions. We are like the family where "they are always play- 
ing don*ts," failing to appreciate that childhood has characteristics 
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and rights of its own. Our college students are manly, strong and 
full of life. They must be kept busy along right, sane, truly educa- 
tional lines, or they will be apt to stray away into forbidden padis. 
It will not do to ''play don'ts" with them. It is unnecessary and 
unwise. They are well-informed, virile young men of the world. 
They were probably that before they came to college. They are 
interested in adult problems, our problems, which they feel will 
soon be theirs. As radically as all the religious, political, social, 
business, manufacturing, transportation, financial and educa- 
tional conditions of our early colonial times have changed, just so 
radically have changed the habits and outlook of the young men 
who are the product of these changed environments. 
Must remove Let US be assured that there are certain evils, inherent in the 
^^^ ^ position of the college student, for which the ounce of pieventbn 
is better than the pound of cure. Instead of taking wise preventive 
steps, we too often leave the great source of the trouble undisturbed 
and punish any culprits we can detect. Such a course pursued 
with the young demonstrates the ignorance, laziness, foolishness 
or incapacity of the elders, and tends to make sneaks and liars of 
the youths who do not fully appreciate the folly, wrong and peril 
of their course, but only the probability of punishment in case of 
detection. The false solution of the problem by the elders leads 
to an equally false response by the yoimg, who do not try to avoid 
the wrong, but only to escape detection. 
Must recog- Parents especially need to recognize clearly that collie condi- 
nirc changed ^j^^^g j^^^yg changed since the time when the "schoUars** must fur- 

conditions. *=• , 

nish their own candles for chapel, supply and wash their own phtes 
at commons, deposit all their money with a tutor or patron, and 
spend their spare cash only at the Buttery for " pyes and cakes, and 
batts and balls, cyder and small beer." There are now a hundred 
legitimate and illegitimate ways in which money bums holes in the 
young man's pocket for every one that existed not long ago. 
Parents must come to understand this. As trolley fares and lunch 
money would have been imposisible and unnecessary when the 
boy was apprenticed to a master whose shop was in his dooryard, 
or was ''clerking it" just around the comer from his village home, 
and yet are essential to-day for an office boy or young clerk in a 
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large city, so what seems unnecessary and illegitimate lo the straight- 
laced, ignorant and uninquiring parent may after all be perfectly 
legitimate, harmless, and even necessary and truly educational from 
the son's standpoint. But the son is apt to evade unreasonable 
prohibition with a lie or prevarication, which would not have been 
thought of if the parent had taken pains to put himself in the stu- 
dent's place and to act reasonably. No one knows right and wrong 
more quickly than a bright college student, and no one detects a 
sham more surely. We do not deceive him in the least when we 
denounce as inherently and morally wrong that which is in fact 
merely foolish, inexpedient or unwise. He sees the falsity of our 
position if we do not, and quite probably does what he thinks 
proper and right, covering his tracks by concealment or prevari- 
cation. Which is really at fault, the older or the younger man? 
Here again the elders are the ones truly responsible for the bad 
conditions into which our young men are thrown and the evil 
atmosphere which they are forced to breathe. We preach what 
we do not believe, or practice in our own lives. We may deceive 
ourselves, but not the young men who are judging their own 
questions from their own standpoint — the only right one. 

All this is true, on the largest scale, with some college authorities. 
Their notion is to lay down rigid rules of conduct and punish all 
infractions, rather than to seek out and remove the underlying 
cause of the trouble. 

One distinguished lawyer, who recently took the presidency of How a 
a large institution, said very frankly, "The chief cvib which I have ^^^^i^Jji 
to contend with are grog shops and factory girb." With dear- upbtd 
sightedness and business thoroughness he started out to ascertain «»<*•***»•• 
the facts, not to maintain any theory or to justify any sect or policy. 
He could not have attained his enviable position at the bar if he 
hari been afraid or unable to seek out the material facts, or to foce 
them afterwards. When he had found these, and stated them 
with brutal frankness, he did not attempt to apply a remedy before 
he knew something also about the underlying causes. He there- 
fore instituted a thorough search for these. He did not view his 
question as a moral one, but rather as a mixed one — moral, social, 
educational, local. His professional training and practice had 
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made him a problem solver. To him this was merely anodiff 
problem like those about which he had had to advise in his long 
practice. With true wisdom he started to build new donnitories^ 
so that he might gather his students from a wide dispersion thioug^ 
out a tough factory and mining town. He encouraged the growdi 
of a strong Young Men's Christian Association along rati<Hial lino. 
He broadened fraternity rights, which had theretofore been re- 
stricted by the faculty, and aroused their alumni to dean up the 
fraternity home, and thus to help him govern their own under- 
graduates. He found that the evil came from the college hoot 
life — that large percentage of the student's life not spent in the 
class or lecture room or laboratory. He found that the facultj 
were doing good pedagogical work, and that his aid must come 
from the extra-pedagogical factors that could affect the coll^ 
home life of the individual student. In other words, he was not 
panic-stricken by what he found, but calmly, quiedy, usually hold- 
ing his own counsel, he went at this in the same manner in which 
he had learned to study and overcome other mixed local, business, 
social and moral problems. He applied the same common-sense 
business methods that had made him successful in handling the 
problems of his clients — which had been quite as diflicult as 
those which now confronted him. 
Alumni We mijst have the common-sense business methods of strmg, 

introduce experienced problem solvers among the alunmi to help us on all 
modem those questions which are not pedagogical. The old cdkge 

methods are diametrically opposed to those of modem business, 
and in many cases should be made to conform to modem practice, 
especially as fifty per cent of our students are ultimately to go into 
business, and the questions presented to professional men are now 
largely of a business nature. Our business and professional alumni 
should see to it that the college atmosphere — the prevailing public 
opinion of the student body — makes for and aims at the right 
kind of training for cultured, forceful problem solvers. In creat- 
ing this spirit the alumni must be a power, first, in seeing that the 
curriculum is along the right lines, and, second, that it is un- 
derstood and supported by the students. 
Conduct often winked at in the prevailing atmosphere of our 
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colleges may be sufficient to prevent a man from obtaining an im- And en- 
portant and lucrative position. A student will not be judged so Jj^f^L 
leniently when he gets out into the world. When he thinks that he 
is *' seeing the world," he is often getting an absolutely false notion 
of the true state of affairs. He should be warned in college of 
such things as these, by an older business man in whom he has 
personal confidence; and the immense importance of having clean 
and sound personal habits, so as to earn and deserve a reputation 
for being upright, should be impressed upon him. 

He should be warned that, as he enters into life with little or no 
monied capital, he will have only his own savings and his own char- 
acter to back him. He should be told that the time may come 
when his word will be better than his bond ; that in actual prop- 
erty he may be comparatively poor, but if he can proudly refer to 
his record, he may challenge any man to say that his word is not 
g(Kxi. Who shall give him that Individual Training? 

We as alumni should insist upon the restoration of a premium And restore 
upon sterling work in college, for this is the prevalent rule in the bus- SJ^'J^?' 
iness world. At West Point and Annapolis, rank and merit mean 
s(^mething in after life, for they go into the cadet's official record 
and permanently affect his rating and promotion. We should 
at least attempt to introduce something of the same kind of stimu- 
lus into our colleges. We object to having any product of human 
lalx^r or thought reduced to a dead level. We strongly repudiate 
this element of the trades union. We are getting too much of it 
into our present educational methods. This may have been in- 
evitable during our University Building Age, but should be avoided 
or minimized hereafter. We need our alumni to aid in keeping us 
from turning out an unnecessarily large quantity of poorly made 
and unsalable product, and to enable us to consider our market and 
plan our output accordingly. We greatly need a little forethought 
in our colleges, that we may know where our graduates are going, And incretn 
what they are to do, and whether they are fit for an3rthing, and if '^^ output 
so, what. This is one point at which our alumni can render splen- 
did ser\'ice. Institutions that are not turning out the right kind 
of problem solvers should be put on the defensive and made to 
show cause why, as institutions, they should not suffer for the per- 
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sonal and permanent harm done to their students. They ahodd 
be made to radically amend their methods, or else be put out ol 
business under some approximation to the Pure Food Law or 
other exercise of police power. They harm the individuai and 
thus the body politic. The plea of a ''liberal education " is not 
sufficient to excuse the poverty and loss of opportunity of a broken- 
down professional or business man. 
ter We worry altogether too much about courses and the length 

iyidual thereof, and about further chairs and endowments. In manj 

lltS, Dot . . - - 

nes, cases our colleges are not tummg out forty per cent of the strings 

^^ cultured, upright problem solvers which we have a right to demand 

from their plant and capital and from the nature of the material 
furnished them. At this point again we need our best alumni to 
teach us better factory practice, and how to get better results out 
of what we have instead of trying to broaden out any further. 
Let us get a little nearer one hundred per cent of their nominal 
or theoretical output from our present concerns before we further 
increase the size of our plants, 
i^er of These are practical — business — questions which are becoming 

'^^^ more and more important in the production of the rig)it kind of 

workers and problem solvers for the present highly developed and 
artificial conditions, especially of our larger cities and great cor- 
porations. But in what college faculty are there to-day men who 
are fitted to impress these facts upon the young men before th^ 
have formed bad moral, mental or business habits which the? 
may never shake off, or which they can get rid of only with the 
greatest difficulty and loss ? This practical work must be done by 
aliunni who come among the students with the prestige of success, 
who are looked upon as men who have been out in the worldi and 
therefore understand the conditions which must soon face the 
undergraduate. They speak, as does the professional coach, 
with the authority of successful problem solvers, on subjects in 
which the students are deeply interested and which they wish to 
imderstand. If such an alumnus has the personal confidence of 
the young men, his advice and example may go further with them 
than that of father or professor or any one else. But this phase 
of student life has never been adequately studied. 
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We need our successful alumni, who have become great problem Place of 
solvers in business and manufactures, to help study and mini- •*""""• 
mize the failures, wastes and lack of economies in our college 
courses. We have founded all kinds of chairs for all kinds of 
'ologies and 'isms and sciences and arts, but we have never had 
time, money or sense to found a chair on the business conditions 
which undergraduates must face when they leave the halls of their 
alma mater, to expound the rules of conduct, moral and other- 
wise, which should control each graduate's life when he gets out 
into the world, as the banks do the flow of a river. 

The foolish or harmful college habits have probably been Preaent 
formed in pure ignorance, out of mere carelessness, and largely co^cs© f»- 
because of the atmosphere in which, as undergraduates, they have 
lived. They not only affect the undergraduates' futiu-e lives, but 
seriously reflect upon the institution which graduated them, upon 
all connected with it, and upon college education in general. This 
is the thing which we college men hear charged against our insti- 
tutions and their training by those who have never attended col- 
lege, and yet who have better mental and moral training, and 
possibly more culture, than a large proportion of the recent college 
graduates. They certainly are much better problem solvers. 
We have to admit the truthfulness of the charge. It has been 
thrown at us for years, and it is to oiu: shame that oiu* alumni 
have not banded together to study it systematically and thought- 
fully in its relation to the lives and futiures of our undergraduates. 
The Associated Harvard Clubs have made a slight beginning in 
studying student problems, but principally from the faculty stand- 
point. 

The Young Men's Christian Association movement, now becom- Some alumi 

ing very widespread and powerful in our colleges, is really an in- ^^^ 

stance of alumni activity. 

**The Phillips Brooks House Association at Harvard com- 
bines with the Christian Association, the Religious Union, the 
St. Paul's Society and the Catholic Club. These four repre- 
sent the most visible division of modem Christendom. The 
Catholic Club is composed of Roman Catholics ; the St. Paul's 
Society, of Episcopalians; the Religious Union and the Chris- 
tian Association, of liberal and orthodox 1 c- 
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Especially 
the fra- 
ternity. 



How alumni 
should aid. 



tively. These traditionally separated brethren undertake in 
common all the general philanthropic activities of the Uni- 
versity. They maintain an information bureau for new sta- 
dents, collect clothing and magazines and bookSy conduct 
Sunday afternoon assemblies in the House, and provide young 
men to manage boys' clubs, coach football teams in settlemmts, 
sing comic songs in almshouses, teach classes in Sunday 
school, and serve as probation officers for juvenile courts." ^ 

This is a common-sense way of turning the surplus energy of the 
students into proper channels that will give them some idea of the 
world as it is, and better fit them to do good work in college and 
become better problem solvers in after life. It teaches them some- 
thing of active work for others, to give rather than receive^ whidi 
is a point where our college course is lamentably weak. The 
Student Volunteer Movement is another of the outside agencies 
and combinations, which tend to sober the students and fit them 
for better results in college and after it. Most of these have been 
conceived, started and supported by alumni. They are not peda- 
gogical, though they greatly aid the faculty. Greatest of aU, the 
fraternity movement must ever be a monument to the power and 
availability of the alumni, especially in the eztra-pedagogicil 
questions affecting the students' college homes and home lives. 
We shall see what beneficent results may be expected from a cany- 
ing of the fraternity idea to its legitimate conclusion, and the 
bringing thereby of its alumni into their legitimate relations to 
the student body and the college. 

The important thing is to realize how small a part pedagogy, 
pure and simple, plays in the very broad composite course possible 
for a young man in college to-day ; and how large a part there is 
for activity on the part of the alumni. This does not imply that 
the latter as such are to give much time personally to these move- 
ments, any more than that a railroad president is to devote much 
time to the mechanical branches of the road. It means that the 
alumni shall study the student problems, in their own way, from 
the students' standpoint, and see that common-sense solutions 
are devised and carried out. This would add inunensdy to the 



' George Hodf^cs, Dean of Episcopal Theological School, Cainbiidge» 
in The Outlook, July aS, 1906. 
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forcefulness and success of our college courses and to the interest 
and power of our faculties. 

If it is true, as claimed, that it becomes more difficult every day Faculty 
for the college professor to keep abreast of the advance in his chosen ^^^^ ^^' 
studies, and if he cannot afford to lose any time upon extra-peda- alumni, 
gogical duties, then he should welcome any means that will relieve 
him from the disciplinary cares of the college of the Ecclesiastical 
Period, especially if this rehef comes in part through new and 
sympathetic elements which lead the students as individuals to 
take more interest in their work, and to do it willingly and of them- 
selves, in the spirit of the professional school. We should, there- 
fore, expect our college faculties to welcome the coming in of the 
alumni to help, and that, instead of regarding it as an invasion of 
their rights as teachers, they should seek and foster the assistance 
of the alumni as far as possible, so long as they do not im- 
properly interfere with pedagogical features. The pedagogue 
should welcome every outside influence which enables him to get 
better results. His pride should be in the quality of his product, 
not in its number, nor in the fact that he had no extraneous help. 
The great captain of industry is the one who can use other men. 
The great educator is he who can use every available instrument to 
produce the best possible results upon the individual. Let it be 
understood, then, that the aid and cooperation of the alumni are 
to be sought in every way that will reach and help individuals and 
improve the college morale. 

Furthermore, in this line lie the strength and safety of the Alumni in 
smaller colleges. They cannot compete in wealth and growth ^Jiegcs. 
with public universities or other rich institutions, which will 
always have certain advantages. But as Individual Training is 
largely a matter of small units, the lesser colleges, with the active 
cooperation of their loyal alumni, can give a training to the indi- 
vidual which will be difficult to get in the larger institutions. It 
does not necessarily follow that they do this now ; it is for them to 
make it so without question. The intimate knowledge which the 
faculty of a smaller college has of its alumni should give them a 
distinct advantage in this respect over the faculty of a larger insti- 
tution. 

u 
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Since the evils complained of have grown up under what is 
recognized as faculty management, there is little danger of making 
much mistake in turning to our alumni in our troubles — especial- 
ly those which are not strictly pedagogical. 
Alumni and The college student is not responsible for the conditions in which 
Rsp^Bi^ we place him, and only measurably for his errors under those 
not itudenu. conditions; but the disastrous residts of his errors, the handicaps, 
wastes and failures of his post-graduate career, the impaired 
vitality, the loose and ineffective workings of a half-trained mind, 
the habits of sloth, inattention, unpunctuality and fin<niria1 
unreliability, the unethical laxities and vices, the consequent 
inability to succeed in business or profession, the deterioration of 
ideals, ambitions, efforts, character, until the once lovable and 
honorable young man slips down, college diploma, fraternity badge 
and all, into the ruck of final failures — all these are visited upon 
him and will continue on through his forty years of after life. 

And for those errors we adults, college alumni and authorities, 
are chiefly responsible, though others must bear the results of 
our shortcomings. 
Our duty. Regret is salutary only when it becomes repentance, amend- 

ment, doing the right thing now and henceforth, doing ODt*s 
duty. 
What is our alumni duty? 
What is the right thing to do now ? Let us see. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

PRESENT NEED AND OPPORTUNITY OP COLLEGE-TRAINED MEN — 

THE COLLEGE FOR TRAINING 

We realize that this is the age of new and gigantic problems, Wanted, 
coming daily, thick and fast, any one of which would have stag- ^JvotT 
gered our forefathers. It is no longer the improbable, but that 
which was (yesterday) the impossible which happens. A successful 
business or professional man must to-day have a well-stocked brain, 
but, far more, he must have the trained mind that can grasp an 
important or novel subject so that he can study it by himself 
or through some expert that he trusts, and arrive at a true solution 
of his problem. As another has said, ''We should not attempt to 
make mental storehouses of men, but mental factories," men so 
trained that they are not daunted by any difficulty, able to con- 
centrate their best powers, at a moment's notice, upon any ques- 
tion that may arise. The ideal college course would annually tiun 
out many such men. The material and pedagogical resources College 
are assembled. All that is needed is to get better results in train- produce 
ing the individual, and this, as has already been said, must come them. 
from better ** factory practice," and from keeping some record by 
which the moral and mental qualities of our undergraduates 
may be known. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman and the pedagogue i Vnf fM inn 
have all had to meet new and tremendous problems that they ■*••** "•■" 
may safeguard the great interests that rely upon them. New 
professions have sprung up, and from the loins of old and new 
have sprung still others. In these, as in all other lines of activ- 
ity, it is the problem of problems to find splendidly, or adequate- 
ly, or even fairly trained men to work out and solve the new issues 
that daily arise. 

There is to-day a surplus of poorly trained, ill-adapted college 

991 
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by our graduates, and a dearth of well-trained men for whom there is con- 
^^ ^^ stant call in higher positions. It is the fault of our colleges that their 
)iiopol7. course is not still almost a monopoly. Had they been as careful 
of the quality as of the quantity of their product, and had tfaey 
kept a proper record of the work and worth of their students 
and of their own failures, they might even yet have held their 
former enviable position as the only place where a great and com- 
plete mental and moral training, especially adapted to the hi^iest 
success, could be obtained. We are not suffering so much from 
lack of opportunity as from want of common sense and business 
judgment in insuring the best possible product adapted to the 
available market, 
•aining We should recognize that there is a distinct time in the young 

d pleasure, p^jj^'s life where he needs and can make good use of the training 
of college. It should be the best and most delightful period of his 
life. He should have plenty of opportunity to enjoy many things 
which he must largely give up after he starts to earn his own living. 
These lighter matters help to make the all-around man and con- 
stitute a valuable part of his training. But we must not let him 
mistake the relative importance of pleasure and good times on 
the one hand and true culture and training on the other. This 
mistake, not promptly and properly guarded against, is one fruitful 
cause of our pernicious college atmos[)here. The college is to-day 
what it assuredly was not in the old time — the place for the man 
to stand alone. But while the college man now stands alone, it 
is not at all in the same .sense that he will do so in the world 
afterwards. He has friendships, pleasures and incitements that 
he will never know again, and these should all be united with a 
distinct mental and moral training which he will feel to be as 
important and essential as the training of the high school or the 
professional school, and not be obscured by surrounding him with 
a false atmosphere which will unfit him for good work. 
ental As we go through cities we see crowds of corner loafers, young 

™^ men prolialjly of bad habits and certainly with no s|)ecial training 

in anv one useful line. The world has use for more well-trained 
men than ran be furnishcnl to it, and very little use for those 
poorly trained. It is a grave question whether we are not to-day 
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producing from our colleges a large number of mental comer 
loafers, of not much use to themselves or to anybody else; and 
whether this increasing output of inferior product is not the reason 
why our institutions of higher learning have failed to turn out 
their proper proportion of great problem solvers. We are at- 
tempting to stuflF our students with knowledge instead of teaching 
them to think. We are overlooking the fact that we can best 
train them when they see how they are to be directly benefited. 
There is the greatest difference between our trying to stuflF all 
the learning possible into students, and their willing and eager 
efifort to absorb all the learning possible. The college should 
bring to bear every influence to make students eager to learn ; the 
rest of the training will be easy and delightful. 

College authorities should clearly appreciate that there are College 
certain and dififering mental requisites for doctors, lawyers, min- di^mi^ 
isters and other professions and businesses. They should make nately 
this plain to the students, and interest each in those branches 
that he is likely to need, and clearly indicate the end sought and its 
educational value and place, so that the student may take an intel- 
ligent interest in his work. The young men should be taught the 
habit of doing things right. If they bring this trait from the high 
school, it should be further cultivated rather than lessened in college. 
One old professor used to tell his pupils that as Demosthenes had In thon 
one chief rule for making an orator — action, action, action — so °^*^ 
there was one great rule for making a good scholar — review, 
review, review. He repeated this so often that they finally 
appreciated its force and made it part of their mental equipment. 
Thereafter to them review seemed valuable, not a mere waste of 
time. Our students must be taught to review until they know 
their lessons thoroughly and accurately, and they must be shown 
the vital importance of this habit for their future success in life. 
Those who are lacking in this trait should have it forced upon them. 
It is far better training for a future problem solver to learn this 
lesson thoroughly than to simply pass an examination at D in 
some subject inaccurately skimmed through, thereby being so 
much nearer a diploi and so much farther from real preparation 
for good work in 1 
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Before they can be successful in the world, students as u 
must learn to do things right, and not be satisfied until they have 
done them right. They must be made to appreciate the value of 
small things and of accuracy. They should be told by alumni 
how important absolute accuracy is considered in business^ and 
examples should be given. The vital necessity of this habit should 
be forced home on them. A trial balance involving a hundred 
millions of dollars does not prove if it is one cent out of the way; 
and the cent may be more difficult to locate than an error of $100,000, 
but it must be found. The fine violinist is not he who knows the 
strings and how the bow is to be applied to them, but rather he 
who, by long practice and carefid study and training, has learned, 
as second nature, to attend to the small things which in his hands 
become the great ones. So our students should be content to be 
nothing less than the best possible in their lessons and in anjrthing 
they undertake. There should be no let-up until they understand 
that '' moderately accurate knowledge is like a moderately fresh 
egg." From this standpoint and with varied illustrations they 
should be made to appreciate the \ntal necessity to them in the future 
of learning to go on only so fast as they are right up to that point 
This one trait, thoroughly ingrained in them, will almost assure 
success in life. Not only should they be taught to do a thing over 
and over again until it is done right, but also to verify things fully 
as they go along. Men should be taught in college to spell cor- 
rectly, to know something about geography, to write a l^bk 
hand, to be punctual. They should not be allowed to say "ma- 
nana," " to-morrow." In the Carnegie Technical Schools at Pitts- 
burg, a pupil who is late at the first exercise of the morning loses 
credit for that half -day. Such is the rule in the outside shop among 
the young men of his own age, and why should he not learn at 
least that much of business life in his school work ? Why for so 
many years should we have conspired to enervate our college 
students and unfit them for good work in the future by not making 
them subject to some of the ordinary rules that must govern them 
in business, and to which their former high school friends are 
subject every day? This criminally unwise coiu'se is ours, not 
theirs. Constantly they show that they are capable of good work 
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and amenable to stern discipline in anything in which they take Disdpli] 

an interest. The professional coach is our lasting example and 

our standing reproach. He is a pretty expensive element, but as 

a whole he comes nearer giving the full worth of his money than 

any other element in college. He certainly trains his men to work, 

and work hard. 

Our students should be taught that it is dishonest and dishon- Honor, 
orable for them to misapply to betting and other evil ways money *°**«"^' 
which has been sent to them for board bill, tuition or other spe- 
cifically designated expenses. The misappropriation, and its wrong 
to themselves and their parents, should be made perfectly plain 
to them. They should be gotten to keep their accounts, and in such 
a way as to teach them double entry bookkeeping. They should 
be shown the evils of cramming, of laziness and of putting off indefi- 
nitely. They should be taught the value, in dollars and cents, of 
business training. There is no reason why they should not have 
some real work in public speaking; nor why they should not be 
given the politician's ability to remember names and faces and 
connect them ; nor why they should not acquire the verbal and other 
memories which they must use as doctors, lawyers and newspaper Memofy 
men. They should be taught observation, and to ask questions, 
and never to leave an important subject until it is thoroug^y 
understood; to learn from friends, and those who come within 
their circle who know more than they do. They should learn 
concentration and selection; to "do it now;" to study a question 
when it is fresh, thus fixing it in their memories, instead of leaving 
it until they have gone ofif out of town to a football game, or have 
(lone everything possible to get the subject out of their minds before 
they take it up for real study. Most of all, they should be taught, 
from a business standp>oint, some of the higher things in life: that 
it pays to l)c a gentleman and have real courtesy and rigid honesty, miller 
and that honor, manliness, integrity and virtue will be important ****"••• 
luisiness assets in their lives. They must learn to weigh facts 
( arcfully, not judging from appearance, and not to be unduly 
iiitlated if they are successful when young. They should be shown 
that foul and smutty language will not help them in life; that a 
frank apology will oftentimes gain them good friends; that it 
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will not pay them to be proud or bigoted; that they may often 
wisely take advice from those whom they think beneath them; that 
To shun they are not to indulge in secret vices or intoxication, but are to 
^^ build in every way for strength and character; and that these 

things should be done for their own sake and for those who are 
their parents or friends or who are laboring for them. It should 
also be made perfectly plain to them, by alumni who can speak 
with authority, that these traits and habits will have a distinct 
value in dollars and cents, and that their absence may seriously 
handicap them at some important crisis in their life. They shouU 
Conse- learn to consult their fathers, professors and friends freely, and 

thereoTto be ^^ ^ ^P^" ^"^ frank with them, not liars or sneaks. Some of the 
made clear, criminally foolish ideas that prevail among students in relation 
to certain vices and diseases should be frankly pointed out, and 
the stem facts and possibly awful consequences, reaching on for 
years, should be fully and frankly explained. They should be 
shown, so that they cannot fail to understand, that in such matters 
they are not alone involved; that their fall may drag down their 
future wives and children, and possibly affect seriously their 
parents and others. Young men in college to-day appreciate these 
things when clearly put before them by older men in whom they trust. 
Must under- Thus our students should be made to understand clearly that 
*f*i ^dividual ^^^^^ College course is for their true training as individuals; and 
Training. the nature of that training, and its relation to their present happi- 
ness and their future usefulness and success, should be made per- 
fectly clear. There is such relation ; it is a definite one which they 
can understand, and we must make it real and vital in their minds. 
Cooperation We cannot expect the students themselves to bring about this 
chwiKed ^ change in college ideals. It must come through the college authori- 
ideals. ties and alumni, the fraternity and parents, cordially laboring to- 

gether for an end that they all deem paramount. It can only 
be done gradually, as the problem is studied and works itself 
out, as new ideals are formed, and as a new atmosphere is fur- 
nished in which the students may develop their family and com- 
munity lives; but let us determine that it shall be done, and 
consider our course a failure in so far as it is not done, and hold 
ourselves responsible for this failure. 
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Also let us feel assured that, unless our colleges find and fill such DeUy it 
a place of their own, where their value is felt and recognized instead f^^^^^*** 
of being founded on traditions from the Ecclesiastical Period, their colleges, 
passing away is certain to come. The high school and university 
will gradually close in on them and we shall all come to feel that 
what is left is not worth saving. The longer we delay in recog- 
nizing our problem and analyzing it, studying its parts and finding 
our solution, the greater will be the inroads on the college course, 
and so much harder will it be to restore it to anything like its pristine 
importance. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

WHEN SHOULD THE STUDENT DETERMINE UPON HIS FUTDU 

CALLING? 



Should 
choose when 
entering 
college. 



Student is 
old enough. 



Should 
understand 
object of 
course. 



The suggestion is constantly made that a young man is not 
capable of determining as to his future calling before he has finished 
his college course, but there is no more harmful or unwairanted 
assumption and tradition than this. 

It has already been shown very clearly that in the earlier dijs 
boys were through college and ready to enter their professions at 
fifteen, sixteen or seventeen, and that they were then much fess 
mature and worldly-wise than the average high school graduate of 
to-day. Certainly a youth of eighteen or twenty should now be abk 
to determine at least the nature of the profession or business which 
he proposes to follow and to shape his college course accordingly. 
This may require him to consult with friends and thoroughly can- 
vass the whole subject; which will be a decided advantage, for it 
will compel him to look ahead and take a more mature view of 
his future. A student can understand that he will not have much 
opportunity for athletics after he leaves college. He should abo 
be made to feel that there are certain preliminary courses and train- 
ing which must be pursued in college or never; that if this chance 
be lost, it will probably never come again ; and that thus his future 
value in dollars and cents as a problem solver will be correspond- 
ingly and permanently diminished. It is not difficult to press this 
thought home on young men in whom you are interested and who 
have confidence in you. Appreciation of it by the student will 
make his college course a period of fine and broad preliminary 
training for his profession or business, along lines of general cul- 
ture, which he will not find time to take up in his professional school 
or possibly in after life. There are many side lights upon pro- 
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Cessions, sciences and business which will greatly aid a man in his 
after work and may well be gotten in college. 

Here is where we get back to a rational Individual Training. Needs Hw 
This broad, general knowledge may make him capable of being a ^^2^"^ 
real leader. Its absence may make him merely mediocre. We 
can make sure that there shall be courses of study which will be 
truly broad culture courses for certain professions or lines of busi- 
ness. Their ultimate value should be carefully determined and 
made clear to the student. The precise point where they will 
help in his after life should be explained by alumni, who might be 
consulted in laying out certain courses, with the understanding 
that they would thereafter aid in demonstrating their eventual 
value to the students. We must give these courses a true combi- 
nation value, for practical purposes and culture. 

Our idea of culture courses must be changed with the times. Culture 
So far as they are for mental gymnastics and exercise, let them be ~""**' 
along a line whose future value to himself the student can appre- 
ciate. Let us not fail to remember that culture is compuirative 
and should never be made a fetish. Some men will never acquire 
true culture any more than some will acquire true polish. An 
effective college course without so-called culture, but giving 
mental vigor and strength, is far better than a so-called culture 
course loafed through and ending in mental, moral and financial 
inefficiency. 

We must come to realize that the beginning of college is the Alumni 
time for the young man to choose his profession or business, and ^^^ •'^ 
then remodel the course accordingly. From the time when his ezplainiiig 
choice is made he should be in touch not only with great profes- 
sors, but with prominent laymen of his chosen profession or 
business. We have seen that the success of the old divinity-school 
colleges was largely due to the fact that therein young theologues 
sat at the feet of great divines. They were in fact professional 
schools and the only ones, and supported as such by public and 
private aid. Everything was subordinate to raising up a learned 
clerg>', the course was made strong in theological features, and the 
graduates were almost prepared for their profession on leaving 
college. 
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We are therefore simply reverting to one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the early Ecclesiastical Period when we give to each indi- 
vidual some interesting culture course whose direct future vahe 
shall be perfectly evident to him. Most of oiu* larger coUeges an 
situated in close proximity to great factories and other industries. 
The systems and methods of these might be explained to the young 
man who proposes to enter manufacturing. This would open Us 
eyes to the world as it is, deeply interest him, furnish a pq; on 
which he could hang some new and valuable thoughts, and mate 
it easy to put him into a new and wholesome atmosphere, he^iliil 
to himself and his associates through college and through life. 
Students In no other place do we consider it possible for young men to 

need stimu- ^j^^^ ^^ intelligent and permanent interest in subjects whose value 
objective. they do not perceive, especially when constant and alluring dis- 
tractions are pulling them in other directions. Students may vcD 
spend their summer vacations in actual practice along the fines 
of their chosen vocations. They do not need the time for rest 
Compare the Harvard's student's weekly twenty-foiu* or twenty- 
five hours of lectures and study for thirty-six or thirty-seven weeb 
per year, with the strenuous life of her most distinguished graduate 
of to-day, Theodore Roosevelt, or even with the prescribed work of 
a member of her crew or football team. Our classical couise 
students should follow the plan of the technical schools, spending 
their long vacations in practice work. Especially should at least six 
or eight weeks of every freshman's summer vacation be passed in 
some establishment where he can obtain some insight into what the 
best men in his chosen line are doing. Let him work for nothing 
and pay his own expenses, if that is necessary to get this privilege, 
but be sure that he is getting what he is after, and not acting as a 
mere office boy. This is only what happened to the apprentice in 
olden times. He often paid handsomely for the privilege of work- 
ing years for nothing, in order to learn a trade. This was also 
true of medical and law students. Such a course will have a 
money value later, for on graduation a man will be worth more to 
himself and to his employer if he has had some actual experience 
in the same line, and his leaving college will not be a leap in 
the dark. 
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It is therefore a great mistake, for which again we adults are This would 
responsible, to suppose that the boy cannot choose his calling JJJ^J^ 
at the beginning of his college course. He can and should do so, 
and we must reshape our ideas accordingly, and assume in each 
case that it is possible to so choose unless the contrary is proved. 
Never mind if a few mistakes are made at first, or if we cannot 
always be successful. Certainly the results of this new plan 
cannot be any worse than those of the old one. When the alunmi 
can be assured that their successors in their own callings are being 
turned out by their own colleges, and that a proper record of their 
qualifications is being kept, it will not be difficult to get earnest 
graduates to give the necessary time to instruct and inspire under- 
graduates who will always look up to them with the greatest respect. 
It would be of the highest value to teachers and pupils if we could 
devise a new and modem form of sitting of solstices * where the 
members of the graduating class must pass inspection by all 
comers in their chosen line, and their actual college record could be 
truthfully exhibited. If our students can be brought to appreciate 
fully what their college course will stand for in their after lives, 
it will not take long to change their ideals or the spirit in which 
they should pursue it. 

The difference between a man in college and the same man in Student mutt 
the professional school is often marked. He will tell you that the ^^ SSwe m 
first was for play and a good time, but that the second is for really In profo- 
earnest work. It's his " last call." He cannot delay his hard work ^^^ 
any longer. He must make up time in the professional school. 
We shall almost work a revolution if we can make it perfectly dear 
to college students that their professional or business education 
practically l>egins when high school ends; that their value as 
problem solvers may be irrevocably determined while in college; 
that its training is an important and necessary one, just as 
essential in its phce as the subsequent professional or business 
training; that, in fact, it lays the great mental, moral and physical 
foundation which will materially and seriously affect their profes- 
sional or business studies and their after lives. We must clearly 
demonstrate this at first to a few leading spirits, and then gradu- 

* p. 56 anU. 
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ally form anew that college sentiment which is the ooU^e atmoi- 
phere. We must make sure that the coUq^ ooune is in tibe tne 
sense what we claim for it, modifying it so as to meet cbaiig|D| 
needs and keeping it abreast of the times. 

There are some technical schools whose graduates axe ahitjfi 
in demand, and whose best graduates are sure to find executive posi- 
tions waiting for them. This could easily be made true for students 
in our classical and other courses. Eveiy such impiovement will 
make it easier to clear up the atmosphere in which the students 
work, thereby improving the woric itself, breeding other refonnt 
and begetting a corresponding advance in desire and alHllty to get 
the best possible training out of college life. We must set up guide 
posts on our new course for preliminary professional or bosiiiesi 
culture, so that the wayfaring man, though a coUpg^ student, mty 
not err therein. He must be made to see the world as it is in the 
factory, the office, the forum and the mart. The importance of 
his own life problem and its difficulties must be emphasized* ex- 
plained and understood. The period of general prdiminiiy 
professional or business training and culture must be moved back, 
for the college student, to the beginning of his oollq^iate ooune, 
and this change must be recognized as necessary, and genenllr 
adopted. Indeed it is a fact, that as the earlier college curriculum 
is now in the high school, so a large part of the former professioiial 
or business course is now pursued in college. 

To many a college student his course is like the old railway dial 
"began nowhere and ended at the same place," and yet was a 
railroad, though "only a streak of rust through the woods." The 
young man does not know exactly why he came to college, nor 
why he takes the particular course that he does, nor where it leads 
to, nor how much it may handicap him to waste these four yeais. 
Many students freely admit that the whole thing is a mase to 
them. They go to college because their parents wish it, or because 
it is not yet necessary to submit to the grind of life, or because some 
of their companions are going and it seems the proper thing. To 
many such a college course is merely a social fad. They can give 
no more convincing reason as to why they went to a particular col- 
lege or took a particular course. Their course " begins nowhere, 
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and ends at the same place," but produces a diploma. It is only Evfls there- 
a "streak of rust through the woods," but it fetches up at a di- ^"*™* 
ploma. According to Professor Bealeof Harvard it may have been 
four years through which the "faculty permitted them to loaf,"* 
but there is the diploma, in exchange for the four years which have 
largely robbed them of the virility and other good qualities and 
possibilities which they brought with them to college, and have 
forever unfitted them to become cultured, upright and successful 
problem solvers. There is no distinct purpose, as in the profes- 
sional school, before many of our undergraduates, and nothing that 
they can avail themselves of in the future. They do not even get 
a speaking knowledge of the modem languages after several years' 
study. These are taught, like Greek and Latin, as dead languages, 
as culture courses, although the Briggs Report says : — 

" Every subject in the college should be taught on the prin- 
ciple that a thorough knowledge of it is a valuable part of a 
liberal education." 

If by attempting to make college more serious and helpful we indiyidual 
can save one man annually in each of five hundred colleees, it is Training 
well worth the effort. The punishment for the loss or waste of many, 
a single good man in any class should be heavily laid on those 
adults, parents, friends, college or fraternity alunmi or college 
authorities, who are responsible for the loss. We should try to de- 
vise some human tribunal which might pronounce a just verdict 
in at least some of the most flagrant cases. 

Would it not be wiser, and better, and fairer to the individuals, 
if, out of say ten given high school graduates, three were made 
great and efficient problem solvers, by a college course and the rest 
made good and successful business men or farmers, without such 
a course; than that all ten should be sent to college under the 
conditions that now often prevail, with the result that perhaps 
several will be '* busted out," and none will rise above mediocrity, 
and some will turn out to be mental comer bafers? Apparently 
this is the moral of the course at the Carnegie Technical Schoob. 

* p. 185 ani$. 



CHAPTER X3CXVI 

THE IDEAL CHAPTER AND GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF IBB 

FRATERNITY 

Facts well No attempt will be made to claim too much for the GnAr 

m'ww'^ ^ letter fraternity. There is no new discovery set forth, but only 
ancient history to tens of thousands of alumni. That whkh is 
here described has been done in thousands of cases, in hundreds 
of fraternity chapters, in scores of colleges, during the past half- 
century or more. Those who have known the beneficent influences 
of a good chapter will say amen to all that is written, and they will 
speak from the knowledge of experience. Those who have not felt 
these influences must take them on our word, for ten thousand 
alumni will confirm it. 
Need of It is not important whether the Greek-letter fraternity is tbc 

work. Ad- jj^jj} instrumentality which, if the coast were clear, we should evoke 

miUed power 1,11 % t % 

of fraternity, to solve our Students' problems; but if these are nearly as inuni- 
nent or as prevalent as is herein suggested, then we must at once 
avail ourselves of every helpful instrumentality, — "Any port in a 
storm." But if, in addition, we find that our strongest coUege 
alumni, now in the fraternities, have often done the kind of work 
that is needed, that the fraternities themselves are weU oiganized, 
powerful and rich, already embrace a large pro]x>rtion of the stu- 
dents, and are enthusiastic for anything that will help their under- 
graduate members, then we certainly ought to consider what they 
arc capable of and make use of them so far as possible. Even their 
most strenuous opponents admit their power and that they could do 
much good if they would. Those who know personaUy the prom- 
inent members and their spirit feel assured that they will do good 
work — better than any other one influence now available — as 
soon as the way is pointed out to them. This conviction is founded 
on long experience and intimate knowledge, and cannot be ghaVf" 
unless disproved by evidence that wipes out the past. 
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We must not call upon the fraternity for the work herein out- 
lined unless we are sure that it is or may be equipped for the task. 
This leads us to consider the best ways to accomplish our end. 
Let us repeat that there is nothing novd or untried in what is here 
proposed. It is simply putting down upon paper ccmditions long 
existent and widespread in many of the best fraternities, probably 
in all of them. It is true that these conditions are far from univer- 
sal, but that does not prove that the fraternities are not capable of 
the highest ends. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin, who is not himself a member of a 
fraternity, says : — 

''()n the whole, the fraternities exert twenty times as much 
influence regularly for good, as now and then one temporarily 
may work for evil." 

They are too often judged by a wrong standard, namdy, the By what 
particular experience and knowledge, or supposed knowledge, SmMte 
of the individual giving the judgment. If he has been in touch wMi Jntfifnity to 
conditions above the average, he approves the system as a whole; '"^^^ 
but if his own experience has been an unfortunate one in any way, 
he is apt to condemn good and bad alike. No standard couU be 
more unwise or unfair than this. We should estimate the poa- 
sibilities of important moral agencies by their highest exponents, 
not by their lowest. Judged by this rule, and getting at the &cts 
from the students' standpoint, and not alone from that of the 
faculty, our fraternities have done about as well, aU things con- 
sidered, as our colleges. As has been well saki (The Ouicek^ 
August 25, 1906): — 

'*Most of the criticisms directed against the fraternity ou|^ 
to be directed at the college, and moat of the critidsms di- 
rected at the college ought to be directed at the society whidh 
forms the background of the college." 

We have allowed this great agency to grow up unstudied, un- 

regubted and until recently officially unrecogniaeed. It shows the 

inherent strength and power of the Greek-letter fraternities that 

under such drcimistances they have done as well as they have. 

Thousands of alumni tell us that they owe mofe to tfieir fratemitj 

than to any other one influence in their college course; that they 

would have been much harmed by their course and evcntnally 
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''busted out" if it had not been for the restraining and iq)liftiBg 
influence of some of their brothers. 

But let us clearly define and understand the relative values tnd 
position of college and fraternity. No chapter can be greater or 
more important than the college itself. That is true matfacmtti- 
cally, for a part cannot be greater than the whole. The colkge 
is the whole, the community ; the fraternity chapter is only a put, 
a single family home in that community. Every monber should 
be distinctly taught that the college comes first ; that without it Ui 
chapter could not exist, and that he cannot be a true fcateniitf 
member unless he owns first allegiance to the college. His eariksl 
lesson should be of loyalty to alma mater and then to the fcatenitj. 
The two ought never to clash; but at any rate their relative posi- 
tions should be made clear and kept so. Even as a matter of 
policy the fraternities should first stand in a broad way for die 
best interests of the colleges where they have chapters. Love for 
the right kind of a chapter will never grow cold, any more than does 
the love of a member of any other true family for the Eamfly hanei 
even though he may leave it never to return. The fraternity houe 
is the home of the new family life of the student, which did not 
exist in the ecclesiastical-boarding-school-college da3rs. Regud 
these houses as college homes, with all that that implies to die 
members of the family residing therein, and some things will be 
more easily understood. 

Into this home come each year new members, not of rig^t, but 
by courtesy and as a favor, because it is believed that they will 
be amenable to the rules of the family and will strive loyally for 
its best ends. Anything short of this will be disloyalty and in- 
gratitude. The freshmen find already resident in this home three 
delegations of upper classmen who have previously entered by die 
same door, and are prepared to receive the newcomers as real 
brothers and maintain that relation to them through life. Here 
each is to pass his college family life, as sacred to him as his family 
life at home, and quite as distinct in kind from his college ccxn- 
munity life as his home life is from the community life of the laxge 
city in which he dwells. 

Lucky and happy is the freshman who gets his first glimpa^ of 
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modern college life through the doors of a really good fraternity 
home, whose beautiful setting is the pride of its members, who 
sedulously guard it. He will find that freshman servitude stiU 
exists, in a mild and beneficent form, to teach college manners and 
the family traditions; for his college fifunily life is now that of the 
fraternity home, and will be regulated accordingly by older men who 
are jealous of its good name and success and of their own rights. 
Here is where the benefits of the four-year fraternity family life The mk of 
of a good chapter are pbiinly apparent The freshman will be ^''^^'^ 
thoroughly broken in by the firm but kindly rule of the upper 
classmen, backed by years of wise traditions and customs, which 
represent what has been best in many college generations of 
splendid young men who have been thorou|^y devoted to their 
fraternity as their college h<»ne. These traditions cover what 
should and should not be done, and are dean and wise in well- 
managed chapters. A disgrace to a brother is considered a re- 
proach to the whole chapter, and there is no better or surer way 
of holding members in line than by appealing to them to remem- 
ber the good name of the fraternity and l>e true to its tiiditioiii. 
This is moral suasion, all-powerful in a good chapter. 

It is usually a revelation to the freshman, — this new rule of 
the family, by the family and for the fiunfly. No one dse wOl 
ever step into the place in his heart and life hdd by the lenion 
who controlled his freshman destinies in his fraternity, if they were 
of the right kind. All that the greatest soiior seemed in earlier 
days to the untried freshman, and &r mofe, wOl the strong and 
kindly fraternity senior seem to the entering frfshman. These 
are not the dreams of an enthusiast. They are the memories 
still fresh after thirty-six years. They are everyday e xp e ri ences 
in many chapters of every good fraternity in the land. 

In charge of the home are the senicxs, who are hdd responsible KwpoMnii 
to the still older brothers, the alumni. It is the senioct* duty to Jj^^nT^ 
make sure that the freshmen do good woric, and that the standard 
of the chapter in all its parts is kept at its best; and to tUs end 
they must be thoroughly impressed frith their own personal nqmn- 
sibility for the Individual Training of their jroonger bfodien and 
be interested in and know about aU that is done. Such knofiHedge 
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is justified by the traditions of the chapter and the necessity (rf keq>- 

ing up its reputation. Thousands and tens of thousands of casei 

could be cited where the direct influence of upper classmen bis 

been exerted for the uplifting and moral strengthening of fn- 

temity brothers. It makes no difference that the contrary is also 

true. If the power for good exists, then it is our own fault if it 

is not efficaciously used. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin truly says : — 

'^If vigilantly watched and promptly dealt with, evfl in a 
fraternity can be much more readily eliminated tlum it could 
from a group of men bound by no such intimate ties. It is 
a fearful damage to a fraternity to have a reputation for im- 
morality. For the sake of the fraternity and its reputation, 
students will do themselves, and induce others to do, what thejr 
never would do on their personal account." 

The seniors especially are jealous of the good name of the fn- 
temity and its members, and anxious to make a high reputation 
for their delegation, as the governing members of the chapter— 
a laudable and efficient ambition. Throwing upon the seniois 
these duties, which all the under classmen look forward to and for 
which they are in line, is but another illustration of the wisd<Hn of 
putting responsibility for his juniors upon the older boy — so weD 
shown in Tom Brown at Rugby^ where Dr. Arnold, despairing 
of all other means, put the shrinking and delicate Arthur upcm the 
hearts and hands of impetuous Tom Brown and restless Hany 
East, thereby enabling them to find themselves. 

The essential elements that make a home are foimd in the true 
chapter house. As it is well said at Smith College, that '4t is a 
great education to parents to send a girl through coUege," — so it 
is a true educational training to the upper classmen to be charg^ 
with the responsibility of the fraternity home and the training of the 
under classmen. In a good chapter a man's senior year is usually 
his most valuable and important. It should steady and sober 
him and put him in line to become a true, strong problem solv^. 
He has so\vn his college wild oats and made the usual college 
mistakes; but now, in heart to heart touch with the alunmi over 
their common problems of the chapter government, he sees the past 
and the future in true perspective. Life takes on a new and 
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serious meaning as he begins to look at it from a new and ri^t 
standpoint, — that of the man who is made accountable for 
other men's lives, property and time. He learns to make a 
decision on life questions. He knows what it is to be the respon- 
sible bearer of others' burdens, facing the consequences to others 
of his own mistakes. He acquires the manly strength that comes 
from good work well done, from difficult moral problems well 
solved. 

Love and authority are the strong twin pillars of the home, safdy Love tod 
and eternally upholding its influence for good. They are the pillars ^7 ^!^ %, ^ 
as well of the fraternity home. The love and devotion of our under- home. 
graduate for his fraternity are deep, yet like the true famfly love, not 
worn on the sleeve nor unnecessarily displayed in public, but kept 
for the home privacy. In a strong chapter these are among the 
strongest influences for good upon the individuab, and there 
is no other existing agency through which they can be exerted so 
powerfully, constantly and intelligently. Here is no marking- 
system rigor, but an osmotic, all-pervading sentiment which should 
make a strong and self-governing man out of the thoughtless boy, 
and thus keep hun clean and straight even among the temptations 
which are strongest when he is away from his college home and 
in the neighboring city or factory town. 

In the earlier days when the "college secret societies'* were ifeud^ef 
tabooed, the undergraduate members wore no pins or concealed ^ ^ 
them. Now these are worn constantly over the members* hearts. 
This word constantly is used designedly, for the pins are worn 
litcnilly day and night. This is no fad changing with the seasons^ 
l)ut has continued for years. It is symbolical of what their frater- 
nity is to its undergraduate members. Thdy they wear it on 
their hearts. The fraternity house of the best class is in every 
sense, and may well be, the home of brothers where the fiunfly 
ties are not those of blood but of selection and mutual and kindred 
interest. Since this is so often so, how great b our moiml nqK»- 
sibility, as fraternity alumni, if we have not wisely and coDStintly 
helped the undergraduates to breathe and maintain sudi an at- 
mosphere in our own chapter home. 

But if we stop here, our modd chapter may sooii be wrecked 
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Perils of the or badly crippled. The best undergraduate body cannot unaided 
chapter. attain its highest development or long ccmtinue at its best. Bad « 
weak delegations will sometimes come in ; mischievous initiites 
may get the upper hand. At this point we must add another ek- 
menty namely, wise and influential local alumni. As the alumni 
have built the family home, paying for it and controlling the cor- 
poration which owns it, they are morally responsible for its at- 
mosphere, — the home influences that pervade it. If we wodd 
make this atmosphere permanently good, we must appreciate that 
the alumni are the permanent and the undergraduates the tru- 
sient body — completely changing every three years; and Ae 
seniors, the governing members, every year. We, as the penna- 
nent body, have no right to furnish our undergraduates with fine 
and exclusive homes, and then shirk responsibility for the fotuie 
conduct and influence of those homes. The proper government 
of an ideal chapter is a strict one, with the power in the hands of 
the upper classmen, especially the seniors, who are in turn hdd 
strictly accountable to alumni, who are in constant touch with die 
situation and personally acquainted with every undeigraduatei 
as an individual, and with his work and needs. 
The local It is not the part of such alumni to live the lives of the studcnti 

•ivrit! ^^ ^^^ ^^"^ ' ^^* would enervate and weaken them. But it is thrir 
duty to know in general what is going on in the lodge, to look out 
for the atmosphere of the home and to make sure that good woik 
is being done by the undergraduates. They know the best tra- 
ditions of the chapter and should see that these are kept in foioe 
and improved upon. They should feel that they are responaibk 
to all the alumni of the chapter and of the fraternity, for the under- 
graduates as individuals. There will be times when a morally 
weak delegation is liable to wreck a chapter, unless some wise 
alumnus foresees what is coming or soon learns of what has hap- 
pened, and by his powerful influence tides over the fateful time. 
The lack of this element accounts for almost all the dead or dor- 
mant chapters. 

Let us not overlook the fact that young manhood, especially 
the four years passed at college, is as distinct a life period as that 
of childhood, with tendencies and dangers as marked as those of 
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childhood, and that all college alumni have themselves passed The 
through this period. Happy the home under the fostering care JJ^wSijr 
of the mother who calmly awaits the children's diseases and other care, 
evils, mental, moral and physical, of her family, and is not panic- 
stricken thereby. Wet feet, a little fever, even a patch on the 
throat, do not feaze her, but prove her sterling worth and ability 
to solve her home problems. She knows the real value of the 
stitch in time, the wise preventive measure. Line upon line, 
precept upon precept, with one child and then with another and 
still others, over and over again, are often a dreary way for her. 
Sometimes her heart is sorely tried and her faith almost falters. 
As one such mother wisely said to her husband when he was im- 
patient with the last of the flock: — 

'* You have often been in despair with your older sons, and 
surely I've been ready to give up with each of my girls; but 
they have all come through so far; let us keep on, hope on, 
with the last one." 

Here we see the perfection of human character — the mother's The per 
heart, the highest form of professional honor, united to the steadi- ?^ ^ 
ness, wisdom, patience and bravery of the veteran. But these have diaractc 
been developed only through her unselfish devotion to others, 
her self-sacrifice, and her ability to educate herself as she silently 
taught her children the great moral and mental qualities which 
she soon found, if she were to teach them, she must exemplify in 
her own life. What of struggle this self-education has cost, no 
other will ever fathom and she herself will soon forget. Nor will 
any human being know her true, her lasting reward — lasting on 
in the lives and characters of those molded by her influence, and, 
after she is gone and forgotten, in the lives and characters which 
they in turn have influenced. 

Such was the thought of motherhood when our forefathers Ouretr 
spoke of their alma mater, their fostering, nourishing mother. J^^'^i 
She made their college family lives blessings to them, and they 
ever blessed her for it. She gave them a rough, rude home, like 
those in the frontier and wilderness from which the pupils came. 
She was a stem disciplinarian, like their own parents, governed 
by the social conditions of the times, but filled with strong, true, 
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wise and helpful mother love. She taught them throu^ die 
faculty, their elder and greater brothers, whom she herself Ind 
brought up in course as A.B's, M.A's, tutors and finally profesBoa 
There was no other scholastic home from which instructors mi^ 
come. Their hands might be heavy on their younger brothea, 
but their hearts were filled with love and their lives with devodon, 
poverty and prayer, that the younger brothers might be wortlif 
of their common mother. 
Uegehome The pioneer's one-room log hut, chinked with mtid or moss, his 
loiuons passed away, and his descendants live in sumptuous dty hama, 
inged. with comforts and luxuries that no earlier prince ever dreamed of. 
Yet home is still home, made so by the wife and mother, as of old. 
No longer does she, like her pioneer foremother, in seedtime and 
harvest, work beside her husband in the field, or in his absence 
guard the pigpen, sheepfold and poultry house from wild Animmk, 
or even defend the family home from Indians; or help to pile 
brush, dig potatoes, pull the flax, husk the com, and maike die 
maple sugar ; and in the house, with few aids, cook for a large and 
hearty family, and at the same time card the wool, hetchd the flax, 
and spin, weave or knit all the clothing, linen, stockings and mittens 
and make all blankets, clothing and fabrics. Nor does she have 
the candles to dip from tallow, bear's grease, deer suet or moose bt, 
the honey to gather, the butter and cheese to make; doing this 
and all like work where the fireplace, equipped with cranes and 
pots, is the cook stove and the only source of heat in the house; 
while through it all she cares for and trains her children, and 
helps nurse her own sick and those of her neighbors, 
culty no In like manner, as the years have gone by, the home of our alma 
iger foster ^la^gj. j^^jj changed from the one rude building put up by the neigh- 
mes. boring farmers, which housed all the students and instructors 

and their classrooms and belongings. Her wealth and surround* 
ings have increased and improved as much as those of the descend- 
ant of the New England frontiersman. But as her halls have been 
enlarged and the numbers of those who call her mother has in- 
creased, there has been a corresponding change in the homt 
methods and life. The faculty are no longer the intimate elder 
brothers to whom are committed the daily home lives of the younger 
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sons. They have found new and still higher supervisory duties, 
more in accordance with the luxury and wealth of the new home. 
The rudeness and simplicity of the earlier colleges have passed 
away, but not the spirit that labors for the best interests of the 
pupil. Yet the younger brothers still need a fostering, nourishing 
oversight — not the rough care given to the children who played 
around the cabin door in the clearing, but rather that far more 
elaborate attention required by the young brought up in the 
luxury of a city home. The social and home conditions have 
changed, but still our college must truly nourish her children or 
give up her name of alma mater. She must somehow still provide 
for the separate and distinct family and community college lives 
of her students, although now the faculty care can reach only 
the latter. 

At this point come in the substitutes for the older faculty in the Alumni mus( 
family life of the students, — the supervising fraternity alumni, fj^i^"" ^ * 
whose duty it is, and whose pleasure it should be, to provide 
the inspiring influence which shall make their younger brothers 
stronger, mentally and morally, and fit them to be splendid, 
cultured problem solvers. 

College is the time for young men to find themselves and to be- wise alum- 
come immune, just as children have childish diseases and become ^^ needed 

to counsel 

immune. This period is always an interesting and sometimes students, 
an anxious one, but not often one of great danger if wise preventive 
or corrective measures are taken in time. The wise alumnus will 
soon learn to distinguish between that which is vicious and fimda- 
mentally and intrinsically wrong, and that which is simply in- 
expedient, injudicious, undesirable or adolescent. He will call 
to mind his own college youth and know that college diseases are a 
class by themselves, not necessarily any more fatal than those of 
our earlier period in life. He will realize that youthful energy 
must find vent, and will shrewdly direct it rather than foolishly 
try to suppress it. He will understand that the increasing com- 
plications of modern conditions have produced new questions, 
quite outside of the purview of the pedagogues of alma mater's 
community life, and will be happy to apply some of his own wide 
training and superaboi i y to the solution of these new 
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d «id problems, which are already sapping the strength and power of Is 
^^' beloved alma mater and of her devoted band of older brotheS) 

the faculty, whose new burdens he must in part shoulder. Here 
is where the alumni must enter the new college oonditkms, aod 
this is the point where the wise supervising alumnus of his lool 
chapter has his great duty and power. His function is not pedi- 
gogic, but to so control and guard the collie home lives of Us 
small band of individuals that the mind and heart of each shd 
prove good soil for the seed sown by the faculty, and that ad 
brother shall take away with him from college all which it held of 
benefit for him. 

Our problem will be well on toward solution when our super- 
vising fraternity alumni, and our college alunmi geneiallyy iteSm 
that, in the historical evolution of our educational economy, the 
college family life of their section of the imdograduates has been 
committed to their care, and must be attended to by them; thit 
they, rather than the faculty, are responsible for the atmoq)heR 
in which the individuals therein shall gain the mental, moni 
and athletic training that shall make them great problem solvent 
istrated There are always in a strong chapter many alumni who take 
I^J)^ a deep, personal, brotherly interest in the welfare of the mider 
graduates, just as there are men whose continuing interest in a 
church, club or other organization finally makes them dfiar^s 
vestrymen, house-committee members or other officials. When 
this is the case, as it has been in thousands of instances, there is 
no complaint about the influence of the fraternity. It justifies all 
that is here claimed for the model chapter and its educational 
influence upon the individual. Frequently the various fraternities 
in the college are represented in the faculty by members who should 
take a deep personal interest in the undergraduates in their own 
chapter, although there is some danger that these faculty members 
may be too partial to their fraternity mates or may be unjustly 
accused of being so. In at least one case most satisfactory results 
have followed the deliberate choice by a chapter of a member of 
another fraternity as its faculty representative. They are not 
likely to get any unfair advantages from him, nor he to be accused 
of undue prejudice in their favor. This might be tried in other 
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cases with good results, especially where the activity of the faculty 
member for his own fraternity might be misunderstood or the 
fraternity has no faculty member in that college. 

The influence of the model chapter is constant, elevating. Influence o 
strengthening. It guards and trains the incoming freshman. It ^^J^l^ 
puts some responsibilities upon the sophomores and juniors, home. 
It holds the seniors to a strict accountability for a trust which is 
not a light one. It gives young men a training for their future 
business lives. It develops individual mental and moral quali- 
fications, joined to a sense of responsibility which they could hardly 
get elsewhere. It brings the undergraduates into close personal 
touch with alumni who come to them directly from the outside 
world, and can vouch for good work done, steer them through many 
rapids, aid them in preparing for business life and in entering 
it at the right point and under the right auspices. It is a direct 
influence on the daily, personal college life of the undergraduate, 
and in our larger institutions almost the only way in which such 
an influence can at present be exerted. 

Here is a common-sense, twentieth-century substitute, through A partial 
a close and wise relation of the older college man with the imder- J"*^^*"*^ '^ 

^ former 

graduate, to fill the gap left by the elision of the parental relation individual 
of professor and pupil of the Ecclesiastical Period. If this were a '^''*''*''^' 
fancy sketch it might be interesting and not much else. The fact 
that it is a photograph of what has often happ>ened makes it seem 
criminal that fraternity alumni have not made it universal. 

But the ideal fraternity organization has another important The frater^ 
factor, the controlling executive council and oflScers, by whatever ^^ "^^^S 
name they may be called. These are usually some of the frater- 
nity's best alumni, often men of national reputation. They are 
well versed in its history and traditions, and are its final authority 
except during the actual sitting of a convention, which for the 
time is supreme. This council is the important central govern- 
ment which oversees the general afiFairs of the organization and the 
many great interests involved in its hundreds of thousands of 
investment and thousands of members. 

This, with immaterial va ions, is the nominal organization 
of all the fraternities i ong in many wa3rs. It should be 
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made a power for good in the three hundred and sixty-tfam 
colleges and universities where chapters have ahrady been estab- 
ik in one lished. But it is seriously weak in one respect : it is entiidf 
voluntary and does not provide a single high-class official who is 
liberally paid to supervise the whole, relieve the hard-worked vol- 
untary worker of unnecessary strain, and at the same time detect 
and strengthen any weak point that develops in this splendid system 
of correlated college family homes. The fraternity seeks to draw 
upon the time and help of its very best alunmi, and usually suc- 
ceeds to an extent that would surprise outsiders. But the better 
the alumnus, the more likely he is to be a busy man engaged in im- 
portant affairs. His very success makes him the more valuable 
as an adviser and friend and gives him more power for good with 
the undergraduates. Such men respond with remarkable alacrity 
to every proper call upon them. Their work is entirely disin- 
terested and often at considerable expense of time and money 
to themselves, but it is given willingly and freely. Yet we have 
failed to see that we must apply the same rule to these and all 
other alumni that they apply to others in their own business; they 
should be called on only at the right time, when they can do some 
good which other agencies cannot accomplish; they must be 
kept for the best work or for that which they can do better than 
any one else. But this necessitates the permanent employing of 
some member of the fraternity who can take charge of the detaik 
of its affairs, be an authority that can be called upon by the under- 
graduates, the alumni and the council, and be the trained expert 
of the whole institution. This requires a fourth factor in the 
fraternity organization, the permanent field secretary, already 
adopted by one fraternity and ultimately to be maintained by all, 
and whose sphere is more fully described in the next chapter. 

Here we should wisely and guardedly add, to our model chapter, 
another important but substantially untried element — the young 
man's parents and especially his father. When we once realize 
that, whether it be good, bad or indifiFcrent, his fraternity home is 
the student's college home for four years, some further points 
become clear. It is his family life transplanted, in part and for a 
short time, into the midst of another community. The transition 
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at the beginning and end should not be too abrupt and should 
be wisely safeguarded. 

The most delightful and rewarding period in the family life is 
when our children have grown up, and more and more we put the 
burdens upon them. The most satisfying relation in business or 
professional life is that of the father and the mature son solving 
their life problems together. At last the parent feels rewarded 
for years of toil and worry and bending under the load, and the 
child begins to realize what he and his education have cost in 
love and sacrifice and all that is best in life. He is filled with 
a sense of shame at his own blindness and perversity, and with an 
appreciation of his own inability to repay adequately such lifelong 
devotion and unselfishness. A new ideal is set up in his life — 
that of the parent whom he now just begins to know. 

But the college years are the very period in a young man's Hisinflueno 
family life which may make or break him as his father's helper J^^J^ 
and mainstay. Then why should we deliberately lose touch with 
him at this time that may mean so much to both of us? Why 
should we not join in his enthusiasm for his new family and com- 
munity life, which can rejuvenate us almost as much as they will 
age him, and can educate us as did the years of his babyhood. 
Many a great employer of labor would get more out of his younger 
hands if he could see, through the eyes of his young son and his 
college and fraternity mates, the new problems in business that 
have grown up unnoted under his own eyes. As hidebound 
business and professional men, our bark needs to be scored by the 
sharp edge of the youthful enthusiasm and moral sanity and scorn 
of sham of our sons. Our character may be broadened while 
we help to strengthen theirs, and our gray hairs may not be brought 
down in sorrow to the grave if in these crucial years we stand by 
our sons and help them, as individuals, to get that mental, moral 
and physical training that will make them problem solvers of 
whom we shall be proud, who shall bring us joy by their successes, 
rather than, by their failures, wreck and bow us down with grief 
and regret for our own shortsightedness. 

O father, here is your opportunity to retrieve your earlier Hisoppor- 
mistakes, or to crown your earlier good fk with lasting success, *"^^- 
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by wisely keeping beside your son during these four ytBiSf in fd 
sympathy with his new problems. It is not noore money dat k 
needs, but more of you, and usually you will get nearer to him aid 
his intimates in the model fraternity home than anywhere At 
Do not expect to find his wings already grown, or forget that he 
will still sometimes stub his toe and even have an u^y £alL We 
have all done the same — possibly worse than he. Remember 
that home — even the college home — is ever the place for yoatk 
to make and retrieve its mistakes, forgiven and hcdped to its feet 
by the love that suffereth long and is kind. Throu|^ it all do not 
forget those days when, with warmest interest and love, yoa hell 
his hand and guided his first childish steps. He needs jaat 
sympathy and help as he steps out into yoimg manhood, as sooo 
you will need his firm arm to steady and guide your tottering steps 
in old age. Do not lose touch with him now when, of all times in 
his life, he requires a father's hand as he peers forward and tries 
to learn what problems his new manhood holds for him. Soon 
your name and achievements will entirely pass away from your 
business circle, but they may long live on among the college or 
fraternity friends of your son to whom you showed the beiutj 
and breadth of your manliness. 

How many fathers lament the failures and waste of their sods' 
lives, simply because they thought the older eccieaastical college 
was still in existence, and did not wisely make their own lives one 
with the new college family lives of their sons. Such wastes and 
failures are irretrievably past; but let us all unite to deoetse 
their number in the future. 
Codperation And, fellow-alumnus, struggling with the problem of your chapter 
of all factors g^^^j j^s family life, try to work in the fathers. Introduce them 

m student s 

problem. to their sons. Probably they have never really imderstood eadi 
other. You will feel well paid if you succeed in bringing those two 
together, for you may rest assured that thereby you will solve one 
of the most difficult parts of your own problem. Fathers, ahunni, 
college authorities, let us, one and all, together and sympathetically, 
study our students' problems from the students' standpoint, and 
do it at once, and get to that study by the nearest short cut, that 
we may redeem to some extent our shortsightedness in the past, 
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and stop, as soon as may be, the awful waste of our own flesh and 
blood, the young problem solvers that we shall soon need in our 
life work. 

Here lie the purpose, the work and the reward of the ideal High id 
fraternity chapter, and here a few words may well be said as to !!2<^« 
secret societies in high schools; a question that is stirring school 
authorities and parents all over the land. The argument of this book 
ought at once to differentiate the conditions and suggest the answer. 

The growth and power of the Greek-letter fraternities have come Wholly 
from the fact that their members were away from their own homes, ^^^L f 
and that the fraternities gave them home influences which the ternitiet, 
colleges no longer supply, but which they must seek somewhere 
during these four years, for they could not be without them. 
They have sought these influences in a close touch with the alunmi 
who have built and control these college fraternity homes, which 
are merely substitutes for the time being for the parental home. 
This chief and underlying factor is quite lacking in the high school 
secret societies. Their members live at home, and are under strong 
parental influences which keep fallow the soil in which the teacher 
must sow the good seed. What the boy at high school needs is not 
secrecy, but openness, daylight, candidness. These high school 
secret societies, from the very nature of the case, lack almost all 
the features of the Greek-letter fraternity, except the secrecy, 
and can have no home life, and so no continuing power therefrom. 
They can have only the power of the secret caucus in school 
politics, or be made the cloak for secret vices or foolishness; but 
they cannot have the great aims or the strong home-making influ- 
ences of the college fraternities. They can ape their follies and 
weak points, but are inherently incapable of much else. 

There are enough bad chapters of college fraternities to warn us Tbdr 
how baleful may be their ultimate influences where the older 
alumni and parents are not in touch with the inner life of the 
chapter home. A large proportion of the high school societies 
must soon degenerate without these transforming influences. It 
shows how far we have mistaken the vital meaning of the Greek- 
letter fraternities when we imagine for a moment that the hi^ 
school societies have anything of importance in common with them. 
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Having become great institutions, with an undergraduate and 
graduate membership and material wealth exceeding those d 
most of our colleges in their recent past, our fraternities have not 
realized that their duties and interests require thorou^ icoiigui- 
ization of their work upon a corresponding scale, and the intiO' 
duction of the best business methods. Moreover their nmal 
responsibilities for the well-being and personal life of their under- 
graduate members are such that they are bound to do everythiDK 
in their power to insure that each indindual undergraduate geti^ 
as nearly as possible, one hundred per cent of what his college 
course holds for him. Many of the best business and legal orgu- 
izers of the countr>' are fraternity members, but they certainly have 
not awakened to the situation, or they would long ago have given 
some of their splendid talents to developing more systematicaOf 
their own brotherhoods. We have always felt that the fimteniitj 
was emphatically a brotherhood, and have therefore rescted 
against any paid officers, feeling naturally that every service 
should l)e rendered for love alone. This was once true; but 
silently yet surely our fraternities have grown into great edu- 
cational ]X)wcrs, and we must frankly recognize and accept die 
changed circumstances, and the calls upon us, and alter our 
systems accordingly. 

The fraternities are governed by councils, in one form or anothcrp 
c()m()<)se(l of several enthusiastic and distinguished graduateSp 
who gratuitously give such time as they can to fraternity afiairk 
One well-known council member has acted as such for thirty 
years. 

The present form of central organization is weak in that tibfftt 
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has not been engrafted upon it at least one mature, skilled and Council 
well-paid worker, devoting his whole time to the afifairs of the ^j^^^ 
institution and insuring that they are properly handled. With 
one recent exception, no fraternity has adequately supplemented 
the overworked voluntary council with any paid force that devotes 
aU its time to the affairs of the powerfid and wealthy institution. 
It is true economy to maintain such an official; for of tentimes the 
chapters run into debt or get into a bad way, from one cause or 
another, so that their alumni must put their hands in their pockets, 
and pay considerable sums, or devote much valuable time which 
would never have been required if the affairs of that chapter had 
been constantly and carefully looked after. This is very likely 
to happen in the ordinary chapter in the course of a considerable 
number of years, unless we have a thoroughly competent salaried 
official aiding some strong central organization; which, at 
present, is weak because we are attempting to govern vast inter- 
ests, financial and human, on a plan that we apply nowhere else. 
If some unpaid official, with a high sense of duty, attempts to 
do what he feels that his position requires, he soon draws upon 
himself an amount of labor which prevents his attending to any- 
thing else. Then, at the demand of his business associates or his 
family, he abandons the task for which he is eminently fitted, 
because he cannot do it as he feels it should be done. With the To relieve 
assistance that a secretary could give, this strong alunmus would ^ol^^ary 
gladly leave his services at the disposal of the fraternity or chapter. 
Conditions have now become so complicated, the interests involved 
so great, and the educational possibilities so important, that our 
fraternities must supplement the purely voluntary central organ- 
ization in order properly to look after their undergraduates and 
get the best work out of them. If the fraternities have any such 
responsibilities and possibilities for the after lives of their under- 
graduates as are outlined herein, they cannot too soon put their 
houses in order and along the very best lines. They should con- 
sider themselves as educational institutions of the highest order, 
ranking with the colleges, of whose endowment they now form an 
important and recognized part, and whose best undergraduate 
life is their life. There should be a new ^ "ivalry between 
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them as to which can devise and carry out the most effedhc 
organizations for accomplishing the best possible results for the 
individual students and for the colleges themselves. 
Dne success- Recently one of the older fraternities, after much time speoK 
ncnt^"" '^^ ^^^ consideration of the student problem from the students' 
standpoint, and recognizing its duty to get for each undergradiate 
member, as far as possible, everything of good that his ooDege 
course might hold for him, determined to test thorouc^U^y far 
at least three years, the experiment of a general secretary mho 
should devote all his time to working among its graduates and 
undergraduates throughout the country. During his first one 
hundred and sixteen weeks this secretary spent over one hundrBd 
weeks in the field ; that is, at the various chapter houses and 
the alumni. With a remarkable facility for remembering 
and faces, and with a large previous acquaintance with the frater- 
nity members, he has already become personally known to most 
of the alumni as well as to all of the undergraduates. The op- 
portunities for comparison between various colleges and the con- 
ditions in various chapters are unique and valuable. He soon de^ 
tects a weak spot, and remedies it or refers it to the proper penon, 
graduate or undergmduate. Having had good business training 
he is able to introduce this important element into chapter affuis 
He can see how certain problems are solved in another college or 
chapter, and apply the remedy wherever needed. The obje^ions 
that will be made to this plan are : — 
Probable I. That the undergraduates will not tolerate such interference 

objections. ^^.|j^ ^YieiT afTairs, but will consider and treat the secretary as a siqrt 

2. That this work will tend to lessen the interest of the ahunni« 
since it will relieve them from their former responsibility for thdr 
respective chapters ; 

3. That enough money cannot be raised to support such 
officer; and 

4. That the proper man cannot be found and employed to 
a success of such a delicate and resjwnsible position. 

If the right man can be found, and ever}' fraternity containi 
several surh, all of these other objections will prove groundksa. 
The difficuhy and delicacy of the secretar}'*s duties should be 
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thoroughly understood. Diplomacy, candor, integrity, tact and A splendid 
wisdom of the highest character are required. He must be able ^^^L^T 
to deal with undergraduates and graduates, faculty members, 
and all others whose influence may touch the lives of his younger 
brothers. This is not a boy's work; it requires a man, and the 
best man that we can get. 

The advantages of the general secretary are exceedingly great Advantages 
in that he knows the undergraduates, is weU acquainted with the ^ret^y"*'^ 
alumni, is able to detect any weak points or hidden trouble, and 
can advise at once with the proper alumni and take the necessary 
steps to remedy the difficulty. The alumni join more willingly 
in the work, because they feel that they are carrying out an inteUi- 
gent plan for an important educational purpose, and that they wiU 
be called upon only when they are needed. Beginning with this 
secretary the fraternities, especiaUy the smaller and stronger ones, 
can soon go on to a more complete organization along lines that 
will insure Individual Training for their undergraduate members, 
and that clean and inspiring home life in college that is our only 
hope if we would produce the kind of strong, cultured problem 
solvers that the early colleges turned out in such numbers. 

College conditions differ materially in the various colleges and The fra- 
universities, and even in the same institution. What would be ^™^* P" 

' , spective. 

true at Harvard would be quite untrue at some institution in Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado or California. Our horizon is very limited if 
we attempt to study the student situation in only one or two col- 
leges. One advantage of the fraternity is that the same men can 
study the same class of conditions at one time in from fifteen to 
fifty colleges and universities, in all parts of the country and under 
varying circumstances. Thus it can get a perspective which can- 
not be obtained in any other way. It has been suggested by some 
thoughtful educators that through these experiences the secretaries 
may become well fitted to take the position of college presi- 
dents. 

This 5>tu(ly is directly from the students' standpoint. The life Student's 
of the ideal fraternity home is personally intimate and confidential ^* ^'^JKn^ 
in the highest degree. The inmates are brothers in fact as in college hom« 
name. They are in constant and close touch with some alumni 
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members who should know as much about what is going on isds 
the undergraduates themselves. If the fratemity detenninesto 
recognize and follow out its duties as an educational influoMX^ t 
has the best possible means of studying the problem from the stand- 
point not only of its own members, but of all their friends and chs- 
mates. To those well acquainted with the facts this is evident 
It only requires that there shall be high ideals upon the part d 
the alumni and the feeling upon the part of the undeignduiks 
that vital work is being done for them. There must be a mutoil 
imderstanding between fraternity and college as to the objects 
of the movement, and cordial cooperation along these liiN& 
This plan is only the recognition and development of conditioos 
which already exist more or less fully in the best chapters of most 
of the fraternities. They can be made more universal bjr the 
appointment of a competent salaried secretary. If we mnst 
introduce our alumni, as laity, into our new n<»-ecclcsiasrtnl 
concept of the college, let us adopt every proper and avaihbk 
means to bring this about naturally and immediately. Let as 
have a business representative, an expert, whom our alunmi cm 
thoroughly trust. There should be no delay, for that may metn 
the sacrifice of the college and after lives of some undergraduates 
who might otherwise be saved. If in any of our institutions die 
alumni and undergraduates are, through their fraternities^ already 
weU and favorably organized, and have already done kindred 
work, let us, as a mere matter of business judgment^ utiliM these 
organizations. 

These suggestions are not based on any preconcdved notioDS, 
but are forced by actual experience during the last five yens, 
when as much time as possible has been stolen from an actift 
profession to be spent in academic shades. Only the ordinirr 
rules of investigation, as they would be applied in common business 
or professional transactions, have been used. Every communis 
cation has, where proper, been considered as confidential as that 
from a client. Any inclination to lecture or scold has been abso- 
lutely repressed. Willingness to advise and assist has been 
made evident. The tendencies and conditions disclosed have 
been discussed with friends of the same and other colleges and of 
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the same and other fraternities, and oftentimes seriously combated 
and denied. To many have been told conditions which they 
might well study, and they have frequently replied, "Well, we 
will write and stop that." The only answer to such a suggestion 
is that the young men have enough lectures, sermons and callings 
down, and too few lives lived among them and with them by 
their older brothers whom they trust and look up to, whose proper 
questions they will honestly answer, and whose presence and 
interest they will thoroughly appreciate, value and reciprocate. 
It does not take long to discover that our undergraduates, es- 
pecially if they are taken in freshman year, meet you more than 
halfway if you are truly interested in their welfare and in every- 
thing that interests them in college, and do not go to them with 
some preconceived ideas that you propose to put into effect for 
your own justification, instead of for their edification. 

Harvard's delaying the opening of Williams for thirty-one Fonner 
years, and the opposition of Williams, Brown and Harvard to j^™^ 
the granting of a legislative charter to Amherst, and Yale's hostility colleges, 
to the starting of Wesleyan well illustrate the jealousy formerly 
rampant among our institutions of higher learning, — all quite dif- 
ferent from the present cordial relations and cooperation. 

In like manner one great evil of the fraternity system in the past 
has been the irrational and foolish jealousy between the various 
organizations, frequently because of college politics. There must be 
a change in the relations of the fraternities corresponding to that 
in the colleges. Since we must bring the alumni into the college 
family lives of our undergraduates, and the fraternities are often 
the most available means for so doing, the highest duty and re- 
sponsibility are laid upon one and all of these organizations and 
upon every chapter. But none of them can best accomplish that 
duty without hearty cooperation with the others. The rivalry CoSpcration 
hereafter should be that of weU-bred families in a town, to aid each ^^^^^^, 
other and cooperate in all good works, rather than the sordid tcrnities. 
strife of the political parties which govern and exploit the town, 
seeking merely the spoils, legitimate or illegitimate. We must 
outgrow the selfish notion that our growth can only be at the 
expense of our rivals. We must advance from the standards of our 
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secret and social periods, and strive together to xealise the idok 
and responsibilities of our new home-making era. Snnij i 
should not be difficult for the best of the local alumni of the diiff- 
ent chapters to think less of their fraternities as ends, and mne 
and more of the college good as a whole, and of their own chaplas 
as potent means for cleaning up student life and making the after 
life of all the undergraduates more fruitful and uplifting. TIk 
interests of all are the same, and all should be lojral to the coU^ 
and do all in their power to build it up and to foster the best in- 
terests of the whole body of students. There will always be 
rivalry as to particular men and the obtaining of candidates; bot 
at least after the freshmen have been initiated, there shouM be a 
generous competition and a cordial cooperation to see how etd 
fraternity can best help the college in the highest sense, and get die 
most out of their college course for its own members. The 6»- 
temity, like the individual, will be greatest through generosity ind 
high-mindedness rather than by selfishness. A new co5pention 
between the fraternities, and especially between the more eancst 
and influential of their alumni, will work in the students' pcxsooal 
lives the same wonders that cooperation between the coOcges 
has worked in their courses. But the movement cannot be 
wholly successful unless all the other factors of the student 
problem cordially cooperate with the fraternities. 

The fraternity should stand for a larger fraternity feeling among 
the students generally, not for anything narrow; for the hi^MSt 
kind of honor and uplifting of the individual, not for dirty politicB; 
for the improving of every one, not for the pulling down of anyone. 
Our college student has naturally a high sense of honor and tnidi* 
fulness. He may be quixotic, but he rings true. He despises a 
"mucker." We should foster this high sense of honor for his own 
sake, for the family, for the state in the future, and for the boys 
and girls in the high schools and throughout the country. This 
is one source from which may come the college honor that shall 
enforce reforms in intercollegiate athletics; for these, if not backed 
by student sentiment, will be again futile. The fraternity home 
should be the place where morality, honesty and honor are tauf^t 
by traditions, precept and example. Cooperation will make 
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this far easier. The present general lack of cooperation tends to 
the same demoralization that has followed unwise competition in 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Here we meet the old, old question : How do you provide for How pro- 
the nonfraternity man? The thoughtful fraternity alumnus ^t^^,^" 
easily answers this question satisfactorily to himself. He knows men? 
that there are many men in college who are not ''fraternity ma- 
terial," and that the attempt to take them in does them no good 
and harms the chapter. He knows further that most men out- 
side of the fraternities are well content, and good students, who 
do not require the stimulus that many fraternity members do sadly 
need. But most of all we must remember that the true family 
life is small and private. The attempt to take every student in, 
as did the old debating societies, would be futile and prove dis- 
astrous. Those who own the fraternity home, and have created 
and fostered its traditions, have the right to say what and what 
manner of men shall become members to learn and perpetuate 
these family traditions. Furthermore, improving the atmosphere 
of the fraternities, which contain a large majority of the men who 
are natural leaders by birth, social position and wealth, and who 
are easily distracted from good work in college, will afifect power- 
fully the nonfraternity groups, and lay a broad foundation for 
other reforms. 

The history of the Greek-letter fraternity in the last forty years Fraternity 
in many ways runs about parallel with that of the colleges. The ^^^^mT 
faults and mistakes of one have been the faults and mistakes of paraUeL 
the other, and the triumphs of one have been almost parallel with 
the triumphs of the other. There has been great strife in certain 
directions for quantity instead of quality. The fraternities have 
been made the end and not the means to an end. It has been 
felt that everything must be done for the fraternity, even to the 
sacrifice of the individual. This is all wrong. The fraternity, 
even more than the college, should be conducted so as to get out 
of his college course all that is possible for each member. To 
sacrifice one individual's interests to any great extent for the 
benefit of the fraternity is an error and quite unnecessary. We 
must to-day, in the Greek-letter &atenu " ♦He college. 
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recognize that the period of unfair rivalry should have pasnd 
away; that we are strong enough and widespread enough; dot 
we should not cheapen our own wares ; that we should insist od 
taking only the best; and that every initiate must be absolntdf 
worthy of the honor and privilege, able to sympathize with ooi 
best traditions, and ready to be bound by them, that he may ad- 
vance the true interests of the brotherhood which has been so 
dear and stimulating to so many that have preceded him, and 
that he may preserve and hand on unsoiled the high tiaditioDS 
that he has solemnly sworn to uphold. This can be done, es- 
pecially in the smaller and stronger fraternities, better than any- 
where else in our educational system ; but to that end there should 
be the most cordial cooperation upon this high plane between all 
these great brotherhoods, 
ege fra- A large proportion of the entering members come firom great pit- 
'fiThi-»h P^'ir^tory schools or high schools. These boys are usually pretty 
ok. " well acquainted with college and fraternity conditions before they 
enter. They probably have some predilections and expectations 
as to the one which they are to join. They may even have been 
pledged before they came to college. They know wdl that if 
they do not join a good fraternity the pleasure of their colkgt 
course may be largely spoiled. The fraternities can utOize these 
well-known factors to their own great advantage, and, at die 
same time, aid the teachers and pupils of the lower schook in a 
manner that is not open to the college itself. 
1 schools The moral conditions in the colleges and preparatory and hi^ 
[ *^'^*" schools are such that the college pot can hardly call the school 
kettle black. The college has no ability to reach down and say 
what kind of men shall be sent to it. In the old days a certificate 
of moral character was required of every candidate ; but this is 
substantially unknown to-day, and almost any one can enter the 
ordinary college. But with the fraternities it is quite different 
They are presumed to investigate thoroughly the character and 
respectability of each candidate as an individual. This is often 
done with very great care, and men are rejected because of their 
moral and other records in the high schools. The fraternities 
should cordially cooperate in applying this rule in the strictest 
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issible manner. It should be clearly made known that no boy 
ho went wrong in the high school or preparatory school need 
cpect to get into these fraternities. This would indeed be a 
aching back into the high schools which cannot be done other- 
ise and would help the teachers in the lower schools as the 
illcjze could not. We certainly need in our preparatory and high 
hools all possible incentives to right action. We owe them 
cry assistance within our power. We must not neglect any 
islrumentalily which will help them. Here is one which has 
ready worked well in some instances and which can be developed 
long rational and business lines. But only by cooperation can 
le fraternities raise the standard of the men from whom they 
lust draw their recruits. They cannot expect the best results 
some of their initiates are already morally rotten. 

One great aid to the solution of the problem we must not over- Miasionaiy 
K)k, and it makes us more and more hopeful as we more fully ^"[1 ^ 
Nilize its deep meaning. Our college alumni, and more es- 
LH ially the older ones, have the true missionary spirit. They 
:ive never wholly forgotten the appeals so often made to their 
earls and higher imimlses. Many can look back to a time when 
ley were stirred mightily and almost persuaded to devote their 
ves wholly to the ser\'ice of their fellow-men. They still have 
lis spirit, and any g<xxl work appeals strongly to them, and none 
mre >iirely and strongly than the interests of their alma mater, 
K'ir fraternity, and the young men who are their own successors 
I the old college halls and fraternity home. Let the minds of 
loe alumni once be convinced and their hearts touched, and 
(• >\\a\\ have !>n)ught to our aid, in solving our problem of student 
ainin<z, s<)melhing that will be worth far more than any increase 
I endowment or courses, or in numbers of faculty or students — 
lieart forte that will reach the souls of the undergraduates, that 
ill purify and make truly inspiring the ver\' atmosphere of the 
lleL'f h(»nie in which they live and work; that will cut down the 
lilure-. rut out the wastts and do awav with the hck of economies 
I our present courses, an<l will thus minimize the loss of lives — 
»k'ndi<l manly lives, lives of |X)tential pmblem solvers — for 
hich we older men must some day give an account. When this 
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great missionary spirit is fully aroused, we shall aoon ptSB &«■ 
our Age of University Building to our Age of University UsiB|; 
we shall realize that our institutions of higher l^amiiig are tnlf 
great only so far as they limit their failures, and work up to thor 
highest capacity in turning out the best and noost tfaoioug^ d^ 
veloped type of problem solvers, to meet the questions that will ix 
as much greater and more numerous than ours as ours are noic 
and mightier than those of our Pilgrim forefathers. Then we 
shall all see the true meaning, scope and purpose of the lostitii- 
tion, and look beyond it to the Individual and his TVaimpg; «t 
shall realize that the Institution is not an end in itself, but a 
to an end, and that end the Individual Training of its 
and we shall feci that we are true alumni only as we heutily joii 
in securing to our successors that broad mental, moral and piqracal 
training which our alma mater offered so freely to us. 

We shall then be scrutinizing the actual effects upon the 
students, and not the material advantages of our ooXkgtf and 
searching for its weaknesses and failures among individah^ 
rather than for a larger roll of names or a huger endowment 
and among And if wc are wise, we shall realize that as in our own Iibk, 
graduates ^^ "^^^^' ^"^ ^^'^^^ ^^^ collcge Student is at heart a missiQiiftij; and 
that this spirit must be wisely diverted into ri|^ paths, or < 
ever, it will be diverted into evil ones. 




CHAPTER XXXVin 

IS A NEW INDIVIDUAL TRAINING NEEDED AND ATTAINABLE? 

The evils which are spoken of in this book, while serious, are Pretent 
largely unnecessary and not inherent in our institutions of higher ^"^■■'c^ 
learning, which have reached a magnitude and prosperity formeriy 
undreamed of, and are backed by public sentiment and generosityy 
the future meaning of which we cannot appreciate. As institu- 
tions they can take care of themselves, and they will do so unless 
they themselves do something to shake the confidence of the peojde 
in them; but they must carefully avoid putting themselves into 
any false position which will make the ccxnmunity fed that it 
b not getting its money's worth in real results among the individ- 
ual students. 

We are somewhat like the man who felt that he would retire iMrttM 
when he had a hundred thousand dollars, and then when he hid ^/^ 
a million, and then when he had ten millions; and when he had 
gotten that, wanted in addition some things he had when he was a 
boy but had lost in the process of amassing the millions. The goal 
which we set before us a few years ago has long since been passed. 
In number, wealth, size and power we have exceeded our fondest 
hopes. Yet there are distinct signs of dissatisfiictbn. It is pro- 
posed to shorten the college course faom four years to three; or to 
unite the senior year with the first yearof the professional oouiae; 
or to make it possible for a man to get through college by passing 
a certain number of examinations, entirdy regardless of anjrthing 
but the marking system and the dipbva; or even to advance the 
high school course and push back the professional ooune, so as 
to cut out the college altogether. Everybody is asking what is 
the trouble with our colleges and our college stucknts? Recently 
a committee, appointed by the Associated Harvard Chibs to con- 
sider the question of the three years' course, has issued two printed 

33^ 
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reports embodying letters from and interviews with membcncf 
the university faculty, with graduates and ondefgraduates, and 
th in with officers of other institutions. One cannot read diese lepofls 
^"^^ without seeing that it is admitted that something is "lotta ia 
ig. the state of Denmark," although there is no great agreement as 

to the trouble or the remedy. The old college oouxse of four jeusi 
with all its great benefits and advantages, is still dear to mostcoBege 
men, and we shall never know any greater shock than vhai 
we are compelled to give it up, if that shall ever happen. It is a 
grave question whether the best average results are not coming 
from the smaller and poorer Southern and Western colleges, whidi 
still draw from an old-fashioned American constituency, wboe 
the students are not weakened by the evils that are prevalent in 
the larger institutions and the older communities, and where the 
training of the individual is still fine. These men may not have 
such opportunities to be scholarly, but they seek and get that 
Individual Training which is far better than unavailed-of farili^wt 
for scholarlincss, or than being ''busted out" of a large, ridi and 
ancient institution. They at least will develop into problem 
solvers. In this utilitarian age, we must make or keep our coOege 
course worth while or it must go. Some new motive power most be 
St have found to incite the students to right action, especially if they are 
in^coiic c ^^ ^^^ ^^^ training imperatively necessary. That training can be 
imunity given only when the students as a body are anxious to have it, 
home, ^vhen the college sentiment caUs for it and the college atmosphere 
fosters it. We must appeal to the young men, not threattti them; 
we must get them to do the work for themselves and as a bod^. 
We at least arc responsible for the spirit of the college, the com- 
munity influence and the atmosphere of the college or iratemitj 
home. What shall be the inspiration and motive of this new 
spirit ? 
at pro- We speak of professional honor, but do not often analyze it w 

l?r"i« appreciate the moral qualities and training that lie back of it 
Professional honor is the tradition of the best work of the greatest 
and truest of our predecessors — the perfect flower of Individual 
Training in all that is best in one's chosen calling. 
It is this which makes the high-class lawyer. When he has 
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accepted his retainer and engaged to serve his client, he has under- How [i 
taken a task which he carries through according to thxil which he j'^''^ 
knows to be right. His client's interests and possibly his good 
name are in keeping of one who does his best, not so much for his 
client as for his own sake and because he is, by profi^sional honor, 
bound to do so. The client does not know the law, and may not 
be able even to marshal the facts of his own case. He can simply 
commit his interests to his attorney, and leave him to study upon 
them and work out the best possible result. The true lawyer 
does not do this simply because be has been paid for it, but be- 
cause, having accepted a retainer, professional honor and the de- 
mands of his profession require that he shall give the highest and 
best service of which he is capable. That honor Is not satisfied 
merely because the client is not sold out. It calls for the exercise 
of the counsel's best efforts and the highest product of his mind, 
on behalf of one who up to this time may have been a stranger to 
him, but with whom he has entered into the sacred relations of 
attorney and client. 

So, too, the faithful physician is not held to his duty by any And pi 
mere hope of money to be received. His professional honor is not '^'^^ 
satisfied when he has failed to poison his patient, but only when he 
has done all that the case requires, even Ihough thereby he takes 
his own health or even hfe in his hand in the pursuit of what he 
alone knows to be right. In the lime of ihe epidemic he not 
only overworks himself and thereby weakens his own system, but 
he constantly exposes himself to tlie worst cases, trusting that he 
may be immune. No human eye will ever sec what he has done 
and no human heart will fathom the depth of his failhfuhiess in 
the discharge of his duty. It is not the patient whom he serves, 
for that patient may be to him personally unknown, perhaps a 
stranger brought to him unconscious; but rather that high ideal 
which has come to him through centuries of patient faithful work, 
passed on to him as a tradition which he has seen exemplified in 
the great men of his calling, thereby becoming as thoroughly in- 
grained in his moral fiber as the alphabet of his profession. The 
history of the past, and the history that is making to-day in every 
part of the world, are full of true tales of the unselfish h 
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physicians and other men of science — aU fruits of p rofc saioMl 

honor. 

i pflot To professional honor must be added the halnt of the vetaiL 

capuin, ^'^ think of Jim Bludso as a hero. He was a hero because k 

was a veteran. So was Charles Wesley Smith, pilot of the Sii- 

wanhaka, who "held her nose agin the bank" of the sankci 

meadows in Hell Gate, in 1880. His heroism was simply die 

perfect flower of the years of training and faithful service that had 

made him a veteran. He had gpne through decades of easy and 

hard work, caring for those who confidently trusted thenuehcs 

to his skill, conscious that at any moment he might be faroo^ 

face to face with shipwreck or death, and sure that he would not 

be found wanting when the supreme moment came. It was die 

; nerve Same spirit in which many a captain has gone down with his ahqi 

^^ after savine, not his own life, but the lives of others. He was 

ran. *-* 

trusted because he was a veteran — not because he was known to 

be a hero. In spectacular danger he is called a hero; at otber 

times, when by his nerve and knowledge he fends off the danger, 

he is merelv a veteran. 

hest form The spirit of true professional honor, backed by the ncm of 

Ltness. ^^^ veteran and his devotion to his own best instincts and the 

honor of his calling, represents the highest form of human monl 

greatness. It is not a product of text-books, but the fixed residunm 

of what has been greatest in the lives of those who have preceded 

us. Wc learn it, not in mathematics, but at the feet of good and 

great men and from their lips and lives. We speak proudly of 

the West Point spirit ; but it is not the setting-up exercise, nor tiie 

manual of arms, nor the cavalry drill, nor the infantry practicei 

which takes the plcbc (one of the common people) and in four 

years molds him into the stuff of which great generab and 

i West military heroes are made. The true West Point spirit is a oom- 

nt spin . [^Jj^j^jJqj^ Qf jj^g highest professional honor and the steadiness of 

the veteran. The plebe enters at once into an atmosphere which 
values the soldier's honor above his life, which makes his country 
paramount to private interest, which renders the soldier great be- 
cause he is the ser\'ant of a host personally unknown to him. 
Boys may study elsewhere the same text-books and go through 
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the same exercises as at West Point, yet never know its spirit. 
That comes from the moral air there breathed, the elevating moral 
atmosphere of the place and the traditions of the great soldiers 
of our own and other armies. It is distinctly the human element 
which makes the West Point spirit. 

So there are certain offices and establishments where there are 
obviously a high moral atmosphere and business spirit, im- 
mediately affecting each person who comes within that influence. 
That is what we mean by espHl de corps. 

Most of our older colleges and fraternities have something of High tradi- 
this spirit and influence, really the tradition of the great and ^^^^ 
faithful men who have been their guiding spirits in the past. It fraternities, 
is this that makes them institutions instead of mere aggregations 
of individuals and accumulations of capital or trust funds. Here 
we see the true spirit which should animate and fill our coU^es 
and fraternities. They are the places where the students should 
surely and fully learn true professional honor and the spirit of 
veterans. We should swing away from the idea that the under- 
graduates are to be treated as boarding school inmates, or are to 
be allowed and compelled unaided to work out their own salva- 
tion. We should regard them as manhood in the making, our 
potential problem solvers. 

This change in the atmosphere and spirit of our colleges cannot Colleges 
come first from the students. Strong alumni and the college JJ^j^^^nlii 
authorities must heartily cooperate to create, continue and im- honor and 
prove a stimulating and elevating moral atmosphere that shall ^an^bypc^ 
make of the undergraduates strong men, with a sense of high pro- sonal touch, 
fessional honor and with a longing to become veterans in their 
chosen callings. Our great educational institutions must stand 
for true inspiration. Low and selfish ideas of the course must be 
displaced by higher ideals of service as well as work, which shall 
prepare for greater ends than mere selfish gain to the individual. 
Our undergraduates should learn in college to do their work there 
in the same spirit that they must put into it in their after profes- 
sional or business lives. They must have sufficient moral char- 
acter to withstand temptation to evil, in their own lives, without 
watching and wherever they are, and then to join in frowning 
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down those evils in the college. All these things must 
through the human element and not through text-books, cicqt 
so far as these set forth the human element and g>imnht» the 
undergraduates to emulate the spirit of great men. 

The most encouraging point in a young man's life is iriiai ht 
realizes the littleness of his own attainments, and his own wcaknea 
and the greatness of the giants of his calling. When his feeling ci 
self-satisfaction has passed away and he stands in the prescDOC d 
a great leader and asks reverently, ''Is there anjrthing that that 
man does not know, or anything that he cannot do in our pcofes- 
sion?" there is born in that young man's soul the new idddI 
\'icw of his calling which must come before he can know true pn>- 
fessional honor, or undertake all the labor that it implies^ or do* 
the true spirit of a veteran. It has been the presence of ds 
human element that has made great captains of industry out of 
poor self-made boys, who had no opportunity to take a ooDep 
course. They have felt, possibly without knowing it, the powcrfBl 
and vivifying influence of some great leader of men who bccvne 
their idol and ideal. Their lives, patterned upon and emuhdns 
his, were far more fruitful of good work and far more condudTt 
to greatness in thtM'r day, than were the lives of lazy or rich yoonf: 
men who lived in a demoralizing and ener\'ating atmoq>hef« ai 
home, in college or in their fraternity. 

It is his spirit that makes the man truly great. It is the tru&- 
ing of the highest moral, mental and physical qualities of ibe 
undergraduate that we should seek, not the passing throu^ i 
certain college course, the spending of a number of years in lo- 
dcmic halls, and a diploma at the end. The college should be the 
place for the highest training of the indiWdual. If he is not fitted 
for that training, or if wc can ))e sure that it is not the best tluUE 
for him, he should )>e kept at home. If we feel sure, after caRfnl 
investigation, that the young man has gotten in a year or two il 
that his course can hold for him, he should be taken out and puti: 
a place where he will attain a higher intellectual and moral train- 
ing than he will get in college, and will bea)me a better probkn 
solver. We should never exalt the institution at the expense oi 
the individual. Our institutions are to-day strong enough, rich 
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enough and well enough developed. What they need is to im- 
prove the quality of their product. This can be done only by 
cultivating a mental, moral and physical atmosphere which, like 
the West Point spirit, shall be the true essence of their greatness, 
environing every one that enters, and so molding his spirit that, 
when he comes to the conmion or the great things of after life, he 
shall not be found wanting; and this must be done by discipline 
and not by dawdling. The government of the professional coach, 
like that of the shop or office, shows that our young men improve 
under a stem training which they understand and approve of, 
and which has some objective outside of themselves. Candid in- 
vestigation from the standpoint of the student demonstrates that 
in too many cases the government of the faculty, with its fifty per 
cent or D, soft culture coiurse, is subversive of all true training 
and discipline and quite antagonistic to professional honor and 
the spirit of the veteran. 
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To the Young Man about to enter CcUege: — 

Vou arc heavily in debt, and that debt must be paid by yoa, 
and can l>c [>aid by no one else. You are in debt to your pazents, 
who have brought you to this point and put you under an im- 
measurable obligation; to your school and teacheis that have 
given you heart work that money cannot repay; to your oountiy 
and all that covers and implies in the largest sense; to your fiitaxe, 
unknown f>ut likely to continue here for almost fifty years^ and 
rrintaining unthought of possibilities, to yourself and others, of 
hai>|)incss or sorrow, of strength or weakness, of success or failure. 
L'ist of all — comprehending all — you owe a debt to youiself 
wliich you must work out in after years as a veteran with a hi^ 
sense of i)n;fessional honor, devoting all your powers to the service 
of those more or less dci)endent upon you, who can never fiil^F 
enforce payment of your obligations toward them, but must de- 
pend uiK>n its performance as you yourself give it, thus seeking 
to re])ay those who molded your own character. 

With those things in view, let me say some things to you as you 
look forward to your college course. These are the words of a 
college graduate, who believes in such a course, if it be a gcxxl 
one, undcrUiken and pursued in a right spirit: of a father who 
has sent his own children to college; of a professional man who 
has had many opjK)rtunitics to study the value of a college educa- 
tion in the ordinary business and profession of to-day, and unusual 
( hanres to know undergraduate life as it is in most of our princi- 
pal institutions of higher learning, and who has studied it therein 
from the stan(l}M)int of the student himself, in his college home, 
with all its drags downward and its lifts upward. 

l'ir>l: Determine whether or not you ought to go to college- If 
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possible, make up your mind whether you are afterwards to pursue Ought you 
a professional or business career. K the former, remember that ^n^^ 
will take several additional years. Can you afford the time and 
money for this? Have you in yourself the strength of character 
to make the most for after life of those foiu* years in collie? 
**You will not pass this way again." The college course is no 
longer a sacred thing — unless it seems and is so to you; but 
these four years are sacred, and are not to be frittered away on 
an ordinary collegiate course of to-day unless they will aid you to 
pay the debts that you owe, and truly help you during the fifty 
years which, as an insurable risk, you are likely to live. This Why not? 
co\u*se is no longer, in itself and inherently, a monopoly or neces- 
sity. Its former value in that respect is largely gone. It may be, 
and often is, a downright curse whose baleful effects will be felt 
throughout life. Do not go to college "because the other fellows 
are going," or because you "do not wish to gp into business yet 
and get only a two weeks' vacation in the simmier." Most of all, 
do not go merely because your father will contribute the few hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars necessary to support you for four 
years, or even until you are through with yoiu" professional studies 
and have gotten on your feet. Rightly viewed, this money may 
be a very unimportant thing. Against these few paltry dollars you 
are staking, according to the insurance tables, almost fifty years of 
your life, and their results not only to yourself, but to your family, 
your friends, your community and your hereafter. If yoiu" father 
offered you a free journey of six months an)rwhere you pleased in 
the world, with all expenses paid, how eagerly you would canvass 
with parents, friends, ticket agencies, and those who had them- 
selves traveled widely, the manner in which you should spend this 
half year of opportunity that you would probably never have 
again. But you are starting off on a fifty-year journey of life, 
with possibilities to yourself, and to those whom you love and 
who have rights in you^ that you can never estimate. Therefore Consult 
consider thoughtfully and carefully what these four years are to ^^^y' 
mean to you. Consult in an earnest way with your parents, your 
teachers, the best of your friends, and if possible with those who 
have traveled widely along this road. You are now at one of the 
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great turning points of your life; you cannot afford to make a 
mistake. Therefore, think earnestly, confer widdy and deter- 
mine carefully as to whether or not you can afford to go to college. 
But give the college course the benefit of every doubt. You piob- 
y yes? ably will be improved by it. Rightly pursued, it will be of in- 
calculable value to you in dollars and cents, but far more in the 
change that it will bring about in your character, outlook and 
possibilities for good in after life. Do not reject it lightly. But 
be just as sure that you do not carelessly throw away these saatd 
four years, with all that they may mean to you in the next haK 
century. If you do not spend this period in college, make sure 
that it is devoted to a real education that in the end will be wortk 
more to you than the college course, as you would have in btt 
pursued it. These four years are crucial ones for you. They are 
not less important because you are not in collie; on the con- 
trary, they may be all the more important for that veiy reason. 
You are now old enough and strong enough to make this decision 
for yourself. It must be made by some one. Do it with your 
eyes open, and with a full sense of the responsibilities that lie be- 
fore you and of the importance of your choice. 
ghing Second : If you finally determine to take a college course^ you 

'^^*^°°d ^^^^ ^^^* carefully weigh the institutions in which the time may 
ily at- be spent, and especially the college community and family atmos- 
pheres, pheres therein which must daily help you upwards or drag you 
downwards ; which must be constantly tonic in their effects upon 
you, or else implant a moral miasma whose evil effects will be in 
your system for life, no matter how you struggle to throw them 
off or how successful you think you have been. This will be diffi- 
cult, but it should be done. It is astounding how thoughtless and 
negligent you and your parents sometimes are in regard to this 
vital matter, 
osing a Third : When you are about to enter college, remember that it 
'^" D tv ^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ benefit and not primarily the college or fraternity. 
ourscif. Within certain limitations, these latter are only the means; you 
and your next fifty years are the chief end. You have no right to 
sacrifice anything of the latter for the former. Your first duty is to 
yourself and your future, and to the great debt you owe and must 
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pay. Therefore take anxious thought as to the institution you are 
to enter, and the course you are to pursue therein ; and especially 
as to the home influences that are there to afifect you steadily 
through these four years. There are many institutions where the 
moral influences are as bad as can be. Of necessity, their mental 
atmosphere cannot be much better. It will be your moral strength 
and characteristics that will tell increasingly in the years that lie 
before you to the end, quite as much as the mental. You or your 
parents have the right — nay, the duty — to make sure that you 
do not enter a college or a fraternity where the moral tendency, as 
well as the mental and athletic, are not thoroughly helpful. Judge 
these things, not in the light of the four years, but in that of the 
decades to come. 

If you join a fraternity, try to make sure that it is clean and Nothini 
invigorating. Its house is to be your college home for four years. JSf?^ 
It may make or break you. Its atmosphere will be good, bad or downw; 
indifferent, and its influence on you will be of a corresponding 
nature. There is nothing sacred about a fraternity home whose 
moral drag is continually and tremendously downward, where the 
personal life of the upper classmen is vile and vicious, and the real 
daily aims of the chapter are quite the antithesis of the claims that 
they put forth in their constitution or their cultivating. Since the 
fraternity's lodge will be your home and furnish your college home 
influence for four years, do not jump necessarily at the first ofiter. 
Do not accept any unless you feel that it will probably furnish you 
with a clean, elevating atmosphere, where you will find the alumni 
in close touch and you will not be ashamed to introduce your parents 
and sisters. Strong college political pull and great social polish 
will be of little value to you in the years to come, if you have not 
gotten also — but rather have lost — in college and fraternity, the 
true manliness of character, the moral qualities and the mental 
training that alone will make you a strong, true, upright, cultured 
problem solver and citizen. 

To the Undergraduate: — 

You, also, are heavily in debt ; but, at least, you are where you Paying 
can begin to pay off some of it and make ready for the forty-five ^^^ ^ 
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years or more of life that probably lie before ytm. Yoa Inie 
chosen your college, and are loyal to her and in love with her. That 
is fortunate. But your first duty is to yourself, to those who hait 
helped you and to those who in the future will be dependent qxn 
you. You must acquire, as fast as possible, professional honor 
I man. and the veteran's spirit. You are old enough to do this, for yon 
rn from ^,.g jyg^ entering man's estate with almost half a century thcRof 
before you. Turn, therefore, to manly thoughts and thingk 
Associate intimately with better, stronger and more experienced 
men, and learn eagerly from them, 
close to Begin with your father. He is, after your mother, your best 
■ father, friend — altogether your best and nearest. But yon have not as 
yet felt his true strength of character, and he is uneasy about JOQ 
and your future. It may not be altogether a simple matter to gA 
into close touch with him ; but it is well worth trying for, and can 
be done if you will tell him frankly what you wish and then do 
your part. Do not try to deceive him. Be absolutely frank, eva 
if it cuts you off from some forbidden sins or vices. Your father^ 
hearty interest and coo[)eration are worth to you, in dollars and 
cents and in higher wa>^, all the foolish or illicit pleasiues that jon 
may have to exchange for them. But you are now a man and 
would resent the idea that you are still a boy. Therefare be a 
man, associate with men and think on manly things; and conmience 
with the best to you — your father. He can help you in many 
ways, far more than you imagine. Your future may depend 
largely upon getting truly acquainted with him while you are in 
college, and upon having his heartiest cooperation therein and 
thereafter, 
to your Next get in touch — close, intimate touch — with one or more 
'^*^"* of your professors. Do not let this be prevented by some foolish 
college notion that it shows weakness to be intimate with the pro- 
fessors. If possible, let it be with one who is in the same line that 
you expect to follow. He, like all his fellows, is a proved and 
trained man, an authority in his particular branch of study, 
probably deeply learned in it. You need almost more than any- 
thing else to acquire those mental and moral qualities which he 
exhibits in the fmest sense, and which you cannot learn in books, 
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nor from your fellows, nor even in his classroom. Seek him in his 
library. Show true interest in his hobby and life's work; get at 
him in his home, where artificial restraints are thrown off and you Get a dose 
reach the heart and brain of the man and the scholar. The rich- ][^]^. 
ness of the harvest that you will reap you cannot now know or 
appreciate. It will come in mental stimulus ; in a broadening of 
the mental vision; in being taught how to study heartily and 
easily; in learning how to find and grasp the side lights upon a 
subject ; in getting some notion of true culture. It will demon- 
strate to you the value of a fine enthusiasm for work; it will fill 
you with a sense of your own ignorance and lack of knowledge and 
the poorness of yoiu: mental processes ; it will show you the scholar 
in a new light, like that in which you have seen the professional 
coach, working out a life problem. Yoiu- forefathers in collie 
were fed to the full for four years with this intimate, personal touch 
with great men and leaders. You and your fellows are in danger 
of being starved in this particular. It will require fine work upon 
your part to overcome this handicap, which was not prevalent in 
our earlier colleges. 

You must learn to ''stand without hitching," to "run true," Lcampro. 
to *Mo your best without being watched," to "stand alone." j^^ 
These are the voicing in a colloquial way of the thought that you 
must learn and practice professional honor, in whatever calling 
you may be, and become a true veteran in whatever you undertake And spirit i 
in life, and be thoroughly trustworthy wherever you are and re- ^***""* 
gardiess of any watch upon your actions. These traits you can 
get directly or indirectly only from men of that kind, and from the 
atmosphere and spirit which they reproduce in those who come 
under their influence. Try to put into practice in your own life 
some of the character that you are attempting to acquire. All this 
is Individual Training in its highest sense, something that was Acquire In- 
forced on the students in the earlier days, but that nowadays I^^'l'* 
they must search for earnestly, " if haply they may find it." 
You must find it and then gradually perfect yourself in it by con- 
stant practice. If you are a fraternity member, you have an ideal 
opportunity to learn and practice the higher things that make 
for true character building; but do not preach to the fresh- 
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men and then go out of town and throw your preaching to the 
winds. In chapters where moral influences are bad, there are 
usually some fellows of the better sort. In the best chapters that 
are pretty sure to be some brothers who are morally weak orhaic 
vicious tendencies. That merely demonstrates that you find con- 
ditions there much as you will find them in after life. Thej 
present a fair test by which you can judge of your own moral fons- 
fulness. Throw all the weight of your influence and **«inipU oo 
the side of the right. You can put yourself wisdy and fredy in 
touch with the better aliunni. You can interfere for the right and 
block the wrong. You may never make the 'varsity or the scnib 
in college, but you can apply team work for the right in a modest 
but more effective way in your own college home, and therein 
attain almost any position you try for. 

But these four years will soon be over and you will theb find 
yourself facing a cold, hard world, that in one sense cares little for 
you ; where you will be judged sternly and truly at youx real wwth 
as a worker and problem solver. It is just possible that you mnj 
have a father or other helper who can aid you pecuniarily in yonr 
start or in after life. If so, it is your high duty to yourself to be 
worthy of his assistance. Your pride should be too great to take 
everything and return practically nothing. Financial assistance 
will probably prove very illusory in the end, a disadvantage rather 
than an advantage, harmful rather than helpful ; for it may put 
you upon the bleachers at a period of your life when you ought to 
be in the field, and under the head coach, developing the strength 
and character that you will need in after years. You may, at 
last, find yourself poor and much handicapped if you have not 
thoroughly schooled and disciplined yourself in these four years — 
if you have weakened your moral character or to any extent un- 
fitted yourself for your life's work. Therefore, prepare yourself 
by self-knowledge, self-control and self-training; and be proud to 
succeed upon your own merits rather than through extraneous hdp 
for which you deserve no credit. Do not let yourself be spoiled 
by the foolishness of fond parents. 

But more probably you must chiefly depend upon yourself, your 
good name, your good habits, and even largely on your good health 
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in the great battle of the next four decades. The fight will be a 
hard one, relatively harder each year. When it comes it will not 
be **in twenty minute halves with time taken out." Those are 
not the rules of the game after you get out into the world. Great 
success may depend on your being able to put in from ten to six- 
teen hours of work a day, with little let-up. To do this will re- Build fii 
quire a fine if not a magnificent physique. To acquire or retain P*iy«qu< 
this may demand of you, for four years, consistent and persistent 
physical exercise and regimen and refraining from anything that 
detracts from health and strength. Your body and mind are 
wonderful machines, capable, with even fair care, of bearing most 
exhausting strains and loads. For example, until you are twenty- 
five or thirty, your stomach will apparently stand almost any bad 
treatment ; hut after that you will have to pay the penalty, and that 
will he when you can least afford it. Therefore give yourself 
up willingly and constintly to building up a physique that will 
stand by you for forty-five years. Shun vice and dissipation. 
Never mind whether or not you make any team or crew in college, 
but learn the rules of training, of good health, of taking care of 
yourself physically. In this respect you are far ahead of the boys 
in the earlier colleges. They started with strong bodies, not very 
symmetrically developed, but had little knowledge of hygiene or 
ph ysi( al tra ining. You may not have their native physical strength, 
but you have greater advantages as to hygiene and training. 
He sure that you avail yourself of these. 

Learn something in college that will be of immediate value in Le«niM 
making a living when you leave these classic halls. To do this, y^Iwio 
consult freely with your father and his business acquaintances, worki 
and with your professors and fraternity alumni. Turn freely to 
all your adult friends. If possible, get a taste of the world by go- 
ing into it tcmj)orarily in some business during your summer 
vacation^i. It is as different from college as that is from kinder- 
garten. Do not try simply to earn money, but rather to learn 
>omething of the world and its usages and how you yourself may 
!»t'-t make your way in it. Some taste of it while in college will 
greatly helj> you to get more out of your course thereafter, and will 
make you worth something to somebody besides yoursdf when you 
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get out into that world, which otherwise will surely appear to joaii- 
diffcrent and unfeeling. That will be one of the most tiying poiob 
in your life. Then '' it will be up to you to make good." But htm 
can you do this if you have wasted these four jrearSp learning thcRJi 
little that the world cares for or puts a money value oOp and if joi 
have not an idea of how it wishes its work done? It is ccrtiii 
that for immediate usefulness and business availability a bri^ 
sixteen-year-old office boy is often worth more than a twenty-two- 
year-old college graduate, and possibly will eventually earn omr. 
These are the words of a friend who knows whereof he sfoks 
and is simply warning you. 
Select calling Xo do all this well you will need to have some definite object 
objcSlc. i^ yo^r college life ; some end that you are working towards. Yoo 
will find little stimulus in a mere "culture" cxnirse, as it ii 
usually pursued to-day. Therefore hasten to pick out your life^ 
calling, and try to make sure that what you are doing wiD 
tually broaden and strengthen you, and give you "culture" in 
general or practical way. A truly broad foundation is often ftf 
more important than special studies. Take up no study withoat 
some utility in it that you can see, understand and value. Find 
Learn busi- out what business habits will eventually be expected of yon* and 
r)yl)r*l^ticc. pr^'ictice them in your daily tussle with your lessons. Pride yam- 
self on being thoroughly businesslike in your college work. Be 
accurate. Do it now. Do it right, and do not let up untfl it ii 
right. Test the correctness of your work, step by step. Put study 
and training before pleasure. Renew, review, review. Esck 
time it will come easier. Never mind about your marks. Study 
for vour own sake and the future, and the marks will take caie of 
themselves. Scorn the skive-whip of the marking system. Do 
not wait to be driven. Take intelligent interest in each caouise^ 
or else change to one that you can feel an interest in. Thereby 
the whole subject will l)e transformed, and what was iiksome 
drudgery will !>ccj)me interesting education. 

('ultivate a good handwriting. If you already have one» do not 
let it l)e sixtilcMi l)v vour lecture courses and other ne ce s siti es 
for haste in college. It may be worth many dollars per we^ to 
you before the end of your life. Lcam to write a good 
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itter. short and to the point. Be careful, prompt and concise 
I answering correspondence. Be sure that you can spell easily 
nd correctly. It is a great shock to an old-fashioned business 
lan to discover that a college graduate cannot spell — and no 
onder; but it is too often so nowadays. Be punctual, alert. 
leep out of debt. Acquire habits of frugality, of self-control in 
xpenditures — not of parsimony. There is no better time in 
hich to learn this. Hence keep accurate accounts, and balance 
our cash daily. Pride yourself on the accuracy and neatness of 
our books. In doing this get at least a slight knowledge of 
ouble-entry bookkeeping. There are plenty of friends who will 
Id you to do this. 

Systematically cultivate your memory. That means more than Cultivate 
ppears at first. There are special and different kinds of memory *P«^**>*«* 
1 daily use by doctors, lawyers, clergymen, newspaper reporters, 
oliticians, salesmen and other professions and classes of business. 
f you do not lay in college at least the foundation for the one 
lat you will require, you may never do so, and may forever handi- 
ip yourself ; for, as every psychologist will tell you, memory early 
)scs its plastic ity, and you must mold it now. Most of all, and The poU- 
lost assiduously, cultivate the politician's ability of putting face ^^** 
nd name toj^cther. Keep a notebook in which you jot down each 
ay the names of those you have met for the first time. Turn this 
vcr frequently, learning to put the name and the face together in 
our mind's eye, so that either will alwa}'s suggest the other accu- 
itely. This will l>e a most valuable and continual help and asset 
) you throuj^hout life. The ability to do this and to call a man by 
is ri^ht name will be invaluable in any profession, business or 
dlin^, and may make the difference between failure and great 
jircss. 

Cultivate obserN'ation. Ask intelligent questions, especially of Obienrft- 
\|>erts and of men who thoroughly know their business, no matter ^^^JnSoL 

they be brakemen, hostlers or mechanics. They are glad to 
ilk of what they know so well, and in these days your fund of 
encral kn(»wle<lge cannot l)e too great. Do not let any man get 
way from you who can give you any good information. Learn 
loroughly to concentrate. *' Without concentration, you are lost 
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Concentrate though your coat tails be on fixe," as Fym sulk] 
Sentimental Tommy. Learn to think quickly and accmik^ 
To do this, you must be thorough in your worky sekcdiigiri| 
retaining only what is important and rejecting the icsL 

Most vital of all, be a gendeman at heart and in manner. S(U| 
yourself in true courtesy — not to pretty giris alone, but to eiq 
one. Have rigid honesty, real honor, true manlinesSy poiHt 
integrity. Scorn a lie or prevarication. Do not judge hf i^ 
pearances, nor grow a big head if you are successful in joatwA 
in early life. Carefully avoid oaths and foul or smutty hngatf, 
Make a frank and prompt apology when you are wrong. DoBi 
be prejudiced or bigoted, nor a moral coward. Take adfit 
Avoid fornication, intoxication and gambling, and aD fonnrf 
vice, secret sins or impurity. 

More and more as the years go on, you are pretty sure to bea 
employee of a corporation. If you are to fill an important poB- 
tion, you will be required to furnish a surety company's faani ' 
This will probably be refused to you if you are at all dissqulei 
If once refused, it will be difficult to get one thereafter. TIka- 
fore, dissipated habits acquired in college may cut your incone 
in half for forty years thereafter — a pretty heavy price to pty. 
This is a practical matter and entirely outside of the usual lesdb 
that the preacher tells you of. It may afifect your earning capadtj 
for life. I wish that I could take the time to demonstrate to jw 
by hundreds of examples from real life, how dissipation, vice, guft- 
bling or any low or vicious habits may handicap you and cut dovi 
your future earning capacity. True "seeing the world" b not 
indulging in \icc and low pursuits, but learning from observitioi 
how such things are regarded by the better class of men wiA 
whom you should seek to be associated in after life. 

Day by day, there is less room in the world at the bottom and 
more and even more at the top. Within fifty years the propoitioD 
of men who earn and get five thousand dollars net per year has 
increased scores of times faster than our population. But the 
proportion of clean, cultured, successful problem solvers among 
our college graduates has greatly decreased. You should be con- 
tent with no place but at the top. But you will have to fi|^t your 
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way there, and to that end must begin that fight in college and 
make your college course a help and not a handicap. 

Have a good time in college; a jolly, happy time, but not a Have a Rood. 
low one. Almost all the elements of a happy life center in these JJ^J^^*^*^"* 
four years, and in your fraternity or other college home. Good 
health, congenial surroundings, freedom from care, the optimism 
of youth, lack only one element to perfect them — the certainty 
that you are doing your best along clean, high lines that will 
not bring regret in future years. In college you will have plenty 
of time for your play in addition to your work. Be cheerful, 
cheery, helpful, unselfish, generous with what belongs to you, but 
not with that which is not yours to give. Make this the happiest, 
sanest, most energetic and most developing time of your life. 
Make your mistakes now if need be, but tr>' to insure that they are 
not serious or vital ones. Do not l)e a moral sneak, but cultivate Cultivate 
strength of character. Notice that none of these are religious "^^j 
traits; they are moral or mental characteristics. They are the 
resuhs of what this book means by Individual Training, and are 
what the professor formerly drummed into his pupils by example 
and precept daily and hourly for four years. 

But Icam to work. That is what your course is for, and you can Work for 
learn it only by work — good, honest, consistent, steady work in ^^^*^ 
which you have intelligent interest and enjoyment, as your former itrength. 
hi^h school companion docs in the business he is following. Only 
constant and varied exercise makes an agile, supple, strong and 
successful athlete; and just as truly, only constant and varied 
mental and moral exercise can make you strong mentally and 
morally. Sermons, lectures and talks will not give you character 
any more than attending lectures on physiology will put you on 
the 'varsity and earn you the right to wear your college letter. 
Sermons, lectures and talks are merely the words of your trainer, 
coaching you on the fine points of the game of life; but you your- 
self must put them into practice if they arc to avail you. You 
mu^t sul)mit yourself to this mental and moral training in college, 
and never break it, if you are to get one hundred per cent of what 
your college career might hold for you. But you must have, like 
the skillful athlete, an all-around training, and not that of a few 
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mental or moral traits. Develop those mftntnl or monl mndHi 
so to speak, which are the weakest in you. If mathematics don 
youy work harder and down them, and do not give them apll 
you have mastered them in at least one branch. If you are vak 
in languages, you should earnestly go into tzaining on this ineci 
your mental weakness and acquire strength in that re^id. W 
is what is meant by mental gymnastics— those studies whidi il 
strengthen your mind, or certain functions thereof, just s 
physical exercise will strengthen your body, or certain nnada 
thereof. The processes are substantially alike. You will ud, 
in the terrible competition of to-day, mental accuxaqry ceitaiotjr 
power. You cannot afford to fumble, or mu£F or woJun at th 
crucial point in your great life struggle, or else you may lost dK 
goal, or the run or the race which your whole previous life aad 
training have led up to. 

If you go through your course without acquiring true cukmc^ 
you will be sadly deficient. Culture in mental training is wlsl 
grace is to physical strength. Grace without strength is effemi- 
nate; strength without grace is awkward and often fatu^nbk: 
Grace and strength combined make work easy and play enjoyihit 
True culture in your after life will make your mental and mool 
strength attractive to the world and enjoyable to yourself, and wil 
often turn drudgery into play. True culture is essential to the 
perfect gentleman. You do right to seek for polish in coDep: 
Train yourself to be a worker and problem solver, but aho to be 
a cultured gentleman. But shun soft culture courses; it requiics 
training to acquire grace quite as much as it does to gain strengdi; 
and you must have the strength, to which add the grace. 

Your college course holds one hundred per cent of real, vital 
improvement for you. It lies largely along the lines indicated 
herein. In so far as you do not get this full one hundred per 
cent of work and good time, of development and moral and 
mental growth, you must consider your college course a faihut. 
Keep tab on your own mental, moral and physical progress. B 
you have gotten even fairly along this road of Individual Training 
in college, you will wonder where your four years have gone and 
find them all too short. If you have earnestly striven to get sudi 
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Individual Training, I can assure you of success in after life. You 
will find that there are hundreds of places looking for just such a 
man ; thousands of problems waiting for just such a problem 
solver. 

But as you are striving to attain these things — this Individual Lendahand 
Training in yourself — "lend a hand" to all with whom you are 
thrown in contact in college. Strengthen yourself by a practice 
of that which you are. Preach, not so much by word of mouth, 
as by daily life. 

If possible, choosing your profession or calling before you go Seek 
to college, certainly before the end of freshman year, concen- T«a^« 
trate all your efforts intelligently, persistently and undauntedly to 
acquire in the largest sense that true manhood, and mental, moral 
and physical strength which are comprehended in the term 
Individual Training, as here applied to yourself, and all possible 
information and culture that will be useful in your future calling. 
Do this for yourself, and to enable you to discharge the debts that 
you owe; do it from the highest motives and not from sordid 
ones — and it will repay you in dollars and cents, in honor, long 
life and prosperity. 

It was a wise man who said, "There are tricks in all trades except Tricks of 
mine, and that is all tricks." He did not use the word "tricks" in ^* ^^ 
an improper or dishonest sense, but as referring to short cuts, 
simple methods and correct ways of doing things which cannot be 
learned out of books, but are the hiunan element in the. prof ession, 
business or trade. Whatever may be your theoretical attain- 
ments, you must acquire eventually the practical skilL It is 
practice, not theory, that makes perfect. Therefore do not seek 
to start life in a large concern, especially in its business office, and 
try to work up there. If possible, begin in a small place where Stait life in 
they will take a friendly interest in you and will help you to learn * '^l^ 
the business as a whole, and not one small groove of it. Do not 
think that you can do anything because your father did it in a 
certain way. Business conditions and surroundings have changed 
as entirely as social or transportation questions. The under- 
lying moral principles are the same; the applications, radically 
different. To do all this well, you will need to have some definite 
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object in life, some incentive that will keep you up to your best, 
under discouragement and stress. 

Football You will find your business life governed by many if not all of 

g|J2^" *" the principles that you learned in connection with football and its 
training. It is not sufficient that you know the size of the fidd, 
the names and locations of the players, and how to count the scne. 
It will be ability to apply the fine points, the "trick phys," die 
apparently minor details, that will make you a star plajrer. There- 
fore throw yourself with all your soul into any business positioii 
where you are for the time being. Learn accurately eveiytluiig 
that is to be learned there. Some detail may be of vital impor- 
tance or of great pecuniary value to you at a future time, in some 
entirely different calling. Make yourself indispensable in your 
position. Create a record for faithful and intelligent work in it, a 
higher record than was ever made before, one that will stand for 
years. Therefore, if possible, get close to the head coach of the 
business, and to the star players, the veterans. They will ^adlf 
help you if you are thoroughly interested in your work and 
prove yourself an apt pupil. One difficulty with learning business 
in a large concern is that you seldom get near the principals; yon 
must receive your instruction and take your orders from under- 
lings, who may not have had your intellectual advantages, and 
hence may be jealous of you, and who are not able to teach yon 
much. 

Win out on More and more you will have to "win out" on your real merits. 

™^ • The higher you rise, the more you become a selected specimen, 

are subjected to a correspondingly more careful scrutiny, and 
directly judged and weighed by strong and successful men. If 
you arc once found wanting, your judgment will not be in secret, 
but written on the wall where all, even those below you and most 
of all yourself, can read it. Your diploma and collie marks will 
not count, but rather your sterling worth; that is, that part of 
your mental, moral and physical attainments which has been 
thoroughly tested and found to contain only that small and allow- 
able percentage of alloy which is the human element in all 
work. The impure or ignoble mental and moral qualities that 
you have acquired, or have not thrown off, during your college 
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course will be made evident, and be rated at their true worth 
from the standpoint of your life's work. 

Those two fine old business rules will be strictly applied to you. Two fine 
"To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not jj^"*"**" 
shall be taken away that which he seemeth to have/' or which he 
thought he was sure of (Luke viii, 18). You have received 
much training and thought. G)rrespondingly fine results will be 
required of you. "To whom men have conmiitted much, of 
him they will ask the more" (Luke xii, 48). These are the 
words of the Man that all admit to have been the truest judge 
of men, even in business affairs. As our everyday life has 
become more and more complicated, and more and more a 
matter of confidence and trust, His words have unconsciously 
been woven into our better mercantile systems, into the de- 
cisions of our coiuts, into our statute laws, into the colunms 
of our daily press and into the standards of our lives. More Judged 
and more men are truly and sternly judged "according to their J^JIJ'kSI*" 
light." More and more you will be so judged. K your 
college course has made you a mental or moral comer loafer, 
you may be sure the world will find you out, and let you occupy 
that ignoble and unrewarded place all your life. Try to realize 
all this while you are an undergraduate, and shape your course 
in college accordingly and before it may be too late. 

Again and again I repeat to you: — 

" This above all — to thine own self be true; Tothineowi 

And it must follow, as the night the day, "^ ^ *™** 

Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

To the Parents: — 

If you have read thus far the historical development of our Old things 
institutions of higher learning, you have perceived that the Ec- P*"*^*'^^ 
clesiastical Period of the college has forever and of necessity 
I)assed away, with the provincial and colonial conditions that 
miidc it possible and logical. It can never return — any more 
than the Concord coach or the packet on the canal. There is no 
use bemoaning the fact or trying to turn back the tide. The only 
thing to do is to meet these changed conditions with changed 
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methods, leading to results like those of olden times, — the In- 
dividual Training of forceful, cultured, upright worken and 
problem solvers. But you, most of all the factors of our student 
problem, should realize the facts. I can point out denominatioiiil 
colleges, small in numbers and priding themselves on their oounes 
of Bible study, where college politics are decided in banooms 
and saloons and moral conditions are at the worst. Realize these 
changes of circumstances, yet do not be stampeded therdby, but 
amend your own course accordingly. The changes are no gmter 
than in your home circle, in religious observances at home and 
abroad, and in the treatment of the Sabbath. 

You have a dollars and cents interest in your son's college 
course, whether it comes easy to you financially or not Your 
son is not earning his own living, but, on the contraiy, you are 
''hiring his time," that in the future you both may be benefited 
by his increased earning capacity and his greater breadth of 
character. As you advance in years, you may even need his 
financial assistance ; and in any event cannot afford to have him 
still dependent upon you for support. But during this period yoo 
work a little harder, you cut a little closer, you show more of rAat 
you arc pleased to call business sagacity, that you may meet the 
additional financial drain. That is well; but should you not 
also be watching what results you are getting from the money yoa 
are giving your son? 

If we cannot emulate, we may at least seriously reflect upon At 
example of the Belgian merchant prince who, when his boys came 
to the college age, withdrew for ten years from active partidpatkm 
in his firm, and devoted all his time and talents to the hi^er edu- 
cation and professional training of his children. It cut his income 
in two ; but what of that, if it quadrupled in every way the in- 
trinsic value of his sons and renewed his own youth? These were 
his own most productive years, and he spent them where they wouU 
bring the most lasting and fruitful results — with his sons and 
on their education. WTien this decade was over, he returned to 
the full enjoyment of business — a new man ; and now, at ei^ty- 
two, he lives again in his children — each the honored head of a 
profession or business, in places which the father foresaw and 
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studied and worked for with them. In all his world-wide opera- 
tions he never showed greater business sagacity than in this 
departure from the beaten path of the ordinary financier. 

He is an example and a rebuke to us fathers. Let us see to it A rebuke 
that during these college, professional school or business-learning ^ "*" 
years we work harder, not so much for our sons, but on them and 
with them. The direct result will be an evident increment in 
returns for them and ourselves, now and in the future, in their 
characters and usefulness, and in our own renewed youth and 
increased interest in the best things of life. 

There would be far less that is sordid in your life if you knew Spofling oui 
that soon your son was to look it over with his honest young eyes, •*°*' 
and weigh it at its true value in manhood and to your fellow-men. 
If you wish to "spoil him," work a little harder that you may lay by 
more wealth to pamper and enervate him. Again it is the passive 
verb: he is "deprived of usefulness; rendered useless; corrupted; 
marred; ruined" — you are the wrongdoer and he the victim. 
Study the history of the last century. The incompetence and use- 
lessness of the second and third generations have conmionly been 
directly as the greatness of the important problem solvers and 
captains of industry from whom they sprang. Go back to the 
ambitious, hearty, rewarding days of your own young manhood and 
love in the cottage, and see what it was that spurred you on to 
success; and, with a proper allowance for changed conditions, 
provide for your son the same sane and inspiring stimulus that 
made a success of your early life. Or, if you have never made a Working 
success, go to the next football game and watch the runner with the ^^ **'*™- 
ball and the men who never carry it across the line or kick the goaL 
So in your son*s great life game it may be your part only to buck 
the center and push him through, or interfere for him as he 
sprints down the field, or even to hold the ball as he kicks the goal 
from a difficult angle. But the public good will be served by 
your team work with him, even though he, apparently, has done 
the work and gotten the glory. You will never help him to cross 
the line, or kick the goal, or do anything else of value for his day 
and generation, by providing the gate money which will keep him 
always on the bleachers and never put him into the field. You 
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might have made him a fine player — you are content to have him 
join in the cheering and betting; and in it all you are a fatuous 
parent, contributing to increase the number of spofled childTeo 
who are descendants — in more ways than one — from their good 
old forefathers of our early days. 

The college course is no longer sacred, nor a monopoly. It is 
frequently a curse, largely because of the blindness, ignorance or 
laziness of the young man's parents. Of too many of them this 
has been true while their boy was in the high school or pieparatory 
school, and he has been more or less spoiled therein. He is woise 
raw material for the college than they would care to admiL 

A college course properly pursued is more valuable than ever 
before ; but it requires quite different treatment upon your part 
Help the lad as early as may be to determine wisely whether or 
not he should go to college ; then whether it should be to a technical 
school or to an ordinary college ; then what course he should pur- 
sue in that particular institution; trying to make sure that he is 
taking one that he understands and appreciates, and gets enthu- 
siastic about, and give him every help and side light thereon. 

You have been very careful about his earlier home life ; but what 
about his college home life for four years? It wiU have the same 
kind of influence on his future career as the home in which 
you have so carefully reared him. You would not deliberatdy 
take him before he could swim, and throw him into deep water, 
and leave him to his fate. But that is what too many parents 
do in regard to their son's college career. Without appreciate 
ing that the old ecclesiastical college is a mere tradition that 
has passed away never to return, parents send their children 
into college homes that are the very antithesis of those from which 
they came, and are surprised at the change for the worse that four 
years therein makes ; that these years, instead of being a blessing, 
prove an actual curse to themselves and to their loved ones. I 
personally knew the college and after history of one of the most 
l)rilliant lawyers of my acquaintance. His father was an old- 
fashioned New England clergyman and vice-president of one of its 
earlier colleges. He did not approve of the religious tendencies 
of his own institution and sent his only son to another which he 
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thought was more orthodox. But he had no knowledge of the 
young man's college personal life and surroundings, and took 
no care about them. He was careful about the '' religious appear- 
ances/' the orthodoxy, the dcnominationalism of the institution; 
and, overlooking the really vital thing, died in sorrow at the down- 
fall of his only son, directly traceable to dissipated habits learned 
in that more orthodox college. Thus a promising and talented 
problem solver died a drunkard, after bringing down the gray 
hairs of both his parents in sorrow to their graves. A little 
wisdom, forethought, care and common sense would have brought 
a different result to this good father, who was one of the few re- 
maining examples of that rare and lovely genus, the old New 
England village pastor. 

You should understand that imder present conditions it is no part Profcaaorsn 
of the duty of professors and tutors to act as policemen, proctors /^ paretuk 
or parents. A new duty and responsibility is thereby thrown upon 
you. This is well — if you do your part. You no longer ask 
the teacher of the day school to "birch" your boy, or expect 
that your son wOl learn at school the manners and traits 
that he should acquire in your own house. No more should 
you expect the hard-worked college pedagogue, trying to keep 
abreast of the developments in his chosen studies, to devote 
his time to keeping clean and pure the college home life of your 
son. You should have furnished raw material to the factory that 
did not require such old-fashioned treatment. If the teacher is of 
the right kind, he will balk at this extra duty, and refuse to perform 
it if it is required ; but voluntarily he will do his part if you will do 
yours. His personal influence must be exercised in some other 
and more modem way. It cannot be enforced upon his "schollar," 
but must be sought for voluntarily by him. Under changed con- 
ditions, this is right, proper and wise. You yourself have become 
an important factor in your son's problem, and must help in guard- 
ing his college home life. This will benefit both of you. In the Your new 
olden days, the boy was seventeen years old or less when he was " *^ 
delivered back by his college professor — who had stood in loco 
parentis — to his own parent, and the home government was 
resiuned. To-day heis< ir nineteen when he enters college^ 
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where there is no supervision or control in the fonner sense; and 
yet where he still needs, more than ever, close association with 
older hearts and heads that he may not make fatal enois. 

To take your proper place in this educational piocess, you must 
begin your own education over again and start in with hiffl. 
There are many puritanical ideas that fortunately have passed 
away forever. Cannot you see that you are on trial quite as mudt 
as your son or the college; that it is prindpallj your own wcnk 
and teaching and common sense that are now put to the test; 
that the boy is what he is because of the manner in which 70a 
have governed his home life and supervised or neglected his 
school life ? Your son has passed at home, or in the prcpaimloiy 
school to which you sent him, the years — twelve to ei^teen^ 
that his earlier predecessors spent in college dormitories. He 
takes with him to college the knowledge and manneis of 
the world that even freshman servitude could not have given 
him. You would resent it if the college laws still forbade him 
to play backgammon — you taught him that game youzseK, 
and have played it with him since babyhood, when he thou^^ the 
dice so pretty, and he has played "slap-jack" and "old maid" 
since kindergarten days. You would rebel if it should still be said 
that he could not leave the college village without the permission of 
the president and tutors — you yourself have sent him off to Europe 
almost alone. You would not be willing to put aU his money into 
a tutor's or patron's hand, and pay a commission for having it 
doled back to him — since you have given him a good allowance 
for years. You would not wish him sent home to you several 
times a year, that the village tailoress might make his clothes 
from homespun that had been mised on the farm, and carded or 
hetchelcd, spun, woven and finished in the house — he has had his 
Tuxedo since he was twelve or fourteen, and is used to dressing 
well, and in college will spend more for clothes than he will far 
tuition. The studies that he would have pursued in the olden 
college he has already gone through in his secondary school and 
presents as entrance requirements. You are no longer sending the 
old-fashioned raw material to college, but a "half finished/' or 
"three fourths finished" article, upon which the college is simply 
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to put a high polish, one that it could not have given in colonial 
days. The college of to-day, with kindergarten, primary, grammar 
and high schools below it and professional and technical schools 
above it, and the correspondence courses, home education, libra- 
ries, museums and other adjuncts to aid it, bears much the same 
relation to its first type that the present facilities for travel bear to 
the colonial horse and saddle, with a pillion behind for the ''women 
folks." Therefore you and your handiwork, delivered largely 
finished at the college doors, are on trial. 

Nor would you be contented if your son acquired in college only 
what the early curriculum taught him — Latin in all styles, Greek, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriac, sermons, practical theology, catechetical 
divinity, logic, English Grammar, and in his senior year a smat- 
tering of arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. You might 
even hesitate to send your son to Yale if that implied Ames's 
Medulla and Cases of Conscience^ and your own subscription 
to the strict Calvinism of the Saybrook Platform. The finishing 
which you demand requires many instructors who shall be learned 
men, who must constantly keep up with the latest advances 
in their particular departments. They must read books and pe- 
riodicals in many languages, travel much, attend conventions, 
do their share in original research and make names for themselves. 
Otherwise you, for one, are not satisfied that your son is getting 
what you pay for — and you are probably right. 

Changed educational conditions imply new and different sur- You must 
roundings and temptations. Therefore and inevitably, you must ^^^^ 
keep your hold on your son while he is in college, for the &culty, 
especially in the larger institutions, cannot do this. You must 
try to insure that his college home life is so ordered that there will 
be good soil in which the good seed may fall. You cannot afford, 
for your own reputation or peace of mind, to have the seed fall 
among briers or brambles or in stony places. The faculty now are 
hard pushed to furnish the right kind of seed of the best quality. 
They have little time to attend to the plowing and tilling. The 
few simple studies rudely pursued in the colonial "schoole or 
colledge" have expanded into hundreds, and each of these into an 
indefinite number of variations, an^ ' professors are nee- 
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essarily si>ccialists of the highest kind. You demand for your sob 
a large variety of especially high-grade studies. That is the elcct> 
ive system. The faculty, through its many different membos, 
will furnish you almost anything that you ask for, and of the highest 
grade and the finest quality — and in one-term lots, that give a 
taste of many subjects but no true culture in any. This is quite 
a different plan from that where the single tutor had the young 
boys in his room twice a day for Bible study, and heard therein 
all their other lessons, and took his meals and slept in the dormi- 
tory with them, and otherwise ordered their daily lives, and 
even handled their cash. 

But if you are to exercise new functions in regard to your son's 
college education, you must yourself learn a few lessons. 

First : You must appreciate that college is a distinct life period, 
to be studied and treated as such. You will learn that it has dis- 
eases, weaknesses and troubles of its own, which require a special 
treatment, as did the mumps, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria and 
other troubles of childhood. 

Your son will probably have to pass through the stage where he 
thinks he knows it all ; where the former things seem wrong and 
petty; where it is difficult to make him appreciate that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. This is a trouble that is highly 
contagious and spreads rapidly, but it is only a sort of swelled 
head — college mumps, not dangerous, but makes the patient 
peevish and fretful, and must run its course. 
LTlctfcvcr. Then he will find that the w^orld is all wrong morally, and will 
grow hot over the social and other evils that he was bom to right 
His temperature will rise and he needs some careful watching. 
This is the college scarlet fever, and is dangerous chiefly because 
of its sequelae. You will require a nurse and a doctor here, the 
wise alumnus and possibly some member of the faculty. 

There will come college measles, some deep-seated trouble that 
mainly needs to be j)romptly brought to the surface, as you were 
careful to bring out the measles rash. The important thing is 
that it be fully brought out and not suppressed. 

Then there will be college diphtheria, a dangerous, subtle dis- 
ease that indicates rank poison in the system, but which is the vie- 
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tim's misfortune rather than his fault. It must be quickly and 
wisely met by its antitoxin, which apparently makes matters worse 
at first, but really reduces the fatality to a small fraction and 
tones up the heart action. 

All these and many other troubles are but symptoms of the Treatment, 
growth from boyhood to strong manhood, and will require — as 
in the earlier daj's — the ounce of prevention, the building up of 
the constitution, fresh air, plenty to do, careful, wise and prompt 
treatment. 

Second: Your son will now begin to see, question and test Questioii- 
matters for himself. He has passed that early interrogative point UlJnub. 
where he asks what things are, and has reached the second stage 
when he inquires why they are, and if they really are what he 
has been told. You will be surprised to see how many matters 
which you have accepted as absolute verities, maybe rightly ques- 
tioned, and have not the relative values that you have assigned to 
them. This merely means that the world has moved in the past 
few years, and that people are studying more deeply things 
which you took u|)on faith. If you do not wish the young man 
to go through this stage, take him out of the world and put him 
into a monastery. 

Third : Your son is now beginning to know and feel his strength, The jrouth't 
mental, moral and phj'sical. As a boy he wrestled and scuffled !L**^^u 
and fought, l)roke his bones, bruised himself, got into all kinds of 
scraf)es and tore his clothes till you were in despair. He must go 
through somewhat the same process, mentally and morally and 
even physically, among his fellows, before he can get his full 
growth. Never mind if, figuratively speaking, he breaks a few 
Ixmes, or scra()es his shins, or b thoughtless, heedless and inex- 
plical)le. It is the necessary' development of the mental and moral 
l)one and sinew that will make him a strong man. When he was 
a l>oy you were often far more frightened than he over some acci- 
dent or wound ; Imt he lived through it, was proud of it and learned 
some gfKKJ lessons from it. So you will probably be unnecessarily 
stanifKMied by some of the scrapes that he will get into at college, 
but he will live thniugh them, be all the better for them, and re- 
member and gloat over them, long after he has forgotten rules 
and definitions and other useful things. 
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ididay- Fourth: Avoid trying to make him "play dan'ts." If heii 
^ worth anything at all, or is to be good for anTthing ia the fatne^ 
he must go through about as much of hard knocks, nanow escaps 
and adolescent foolishness in this period as he did in another «aj 
in his childhood. He will need to bum his fingers a few times to 
learn some lessons that you could teach him, if he wouk! listen to 
you. Try to make sure that he is in touch with good, deu 
college conditions, and, within certain limitationSy let him woA 
out his own salvation. Do not try to tie him to his mother^ 
apron string, or attempt repression and suppression. Do not be 
afraid to send him away from home and to let him stand alonei it 
you are sure that you are not sending him into a moral atmosphere 
that is miasmatic. 

e and Most of all, father, you must realize that upon you laigdy 

^^^^ depends the future availability and success of your son. Do not 
lose touch with him. Take a personal interest in his coD^ 
and fraternity matters. Be liberal in the time that you put in 
with him and those who are associated with him. Show sympathy 
with their problems and difficulties. If you are in doubt, give 
them the benefit of that doubt. If you cannot understand die 
value or meaning of any new situation, stand still and quietly 
observe until you get your bearings. Admit to yourself that 70a 
are probably thirty years behind the times in many ways, and that 
it is desirable for you to catch up in this pleasant fashion. Fed 
sure that these years are quite as vital to your own future as tfaej 
are to your son's. Do not attempt to live his life for him, but try 
to win and keep his confidence- at any cost. Be rather humble in 
your own mind. Admit that you would probably have done wone 
in the same surroundings. 

w young Realize that social, business and professional conditions have 
so changed that we are asking of our college undei^graduates &ur 
more than ever before. Live out the suggestion of Oliver Wenddl 
Holmes, that he would rather be seventy years young than forty 
years old. Take this course with yom* son in college, and you will 
find that it has been of vital benefit to you, to him, to his associates 
and ^o the college. Things that would otherwise seem criminal 
or wicked to you will then appear — as they are — simply the cvi- 
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dences of hearty, boisterous, good-natiired, growing young man- 
hood, that has more energy than it knows what to do with and must 
break out somewhere. Tolerate and overlook the rough, playful, 
crude and callow outbursts, lest you force this hearty young animal 
into something that is secret, unclean or vicious. Be wisely com- 
placent, even if you cannot be enthusiastic; and, above all, win, 
keep and deserve his confidence. 

To the Members of our Faculties: — 

Balk, but balk intelligently; not ten miles from home, but where Newstand- 
we can get assistance, and before you become any further loaded. ^^ yw^ 
Have not you been trying in the past to do too much, and so not factory, 
only have not done it very well, but have spoiled an unnecessarily 
large amount of good raw material by mistaken methods? You 
must now set up new standards in your factory, — not how much 
fine raw material you can take in, regardless of the amoimt of 
the product turned out at the end of four years, or the quality of it. 
You should judge yourself harshly as to the final percentage of 
good material that comes out in the highest grades. You must 
determine for yourselves how you can turn out the greatest number 
of firsts and seconds or superfine and fine, and the smallest possible 
number of culls and rejected. Your proportion of culls is abnor- Average 
mally large. You have tried to do too much to do much well. pro^"ctP«>' 
You should certainly curtail your output and change your ideals. 
Study the methods of the Carnegie Technical Schools in this 
regard. It may cost them more per pupil, but of what moment is 
that if thereby they make better problem solvers with an average 
life of forty or forty-five years before them? Apparently Mr. 
Carnegie regards quality rather than quantity; but then he is 
merely a manufacturer, and evidently is not yet educated up to 
the advantages of twentieth- century- culture-course methods and 
of an overgrown college factory. Will he finally come to your 
ideals, or you to his? 

You should change your practice because you are now a business Counsel with 
factory, producing fifty per cent of business men, and not, as alumni. ^ 
in the Ecclesiastical Period, fifty per cent of clergymen, and 
the balance in lawyers, doctors and teachers. Turn to the strong 
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men in business among your active alumni, and not only aak Adr 
advice, but go out and compel them to come in to your f—"^— ^. 
— not chiefly with money, for you have alzeadj had too rnnAi 
that, and have not made very good use oi it, judging by dieiid 
results, by the percentage of firsts and culls that jrou have piodaDBd 
from the finest raw materials. You need to be pinged of jov 
megalomania and of your blind following ci the wutfiring systca 
You must come to think of your students as individual poteoiid 
problem solvers, not as a dass of whom a certain p ro p ortion not 
necessarily, for your own selfish ends, be ''busted out" of ccBef, 
You must be made to seek Individual Ttaining €i the la^KBti 
character in your several pupils, and to set up a new studud 
in your institution that shall be individualistic in its natuze. Tm 
your efforts solely and intently for a while to the human eqatki 
and not to the institutional. Rightly or wrongly, 70U will beheU 
responsible for poor net results in your problem-solver fiictnj. 
If you stick to obsolete methods, to the mftrlciwg and "bostbg 
out" of college systems, to an entire neglect of good Cactoiy pnc- 
tice, you will be, as you should be, held responsible. But if yot 
change your methods, and cooperate wisely and ftedy with oAff 
institutions to change the ideals and atmosphere of the coDege 
community and home lives ; if you intelligentiy seek for, obtain ind 
use the assistance of all the other factors, parents, prepsntioiy 
school teachers, alumni, fraternities, trustees*, to aid you in joar 
search for better results in your individual students, — then yot 
should have every possible encouragement. 

For the present, do not mind about further improvement in joar 
courses, but get full value in results out of those you now haw. 
You are like a factor}' that publishes a fiine catalogue, setting 
forth the merits of its goods. You sell by catalogue, on the repott- 
tion of the past, but your goods are not up to the values rlttlmfA^ 
and most of you know it. Give most careful attention to your 
failures, wastes and lack of economy. A good manufactmv 
studies more carefully than almost anything else the wastes of his 
factory and the points wherein he can avoid these. You shoold 
learn of him. Some of your courses are almost idiotic as wdl ts 
criminally wasteful, since they unnecessarily fritter away the fonn- 
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ative years of men who have still forty years of active life before 
them. Consider that each of your pupils has one hundred per cent 
of possible profit from his course ; that so far as he does not get 
that one hundred per cent you are responsible for each individ- 
ual failure; and that you yourself, as an individual, and your 
own course of study in the institution are failiures to that 
extent. 

Try team work. Go and study carefully the professional coach study the 
and the methods by which he succeeds so largely among your own ^^*^^ 
student body. Learn from him business ideas and how to interest 
your pupils. Do not try to cover too much ground — too many 
men. Have the ultimate object in view. Take only such stu- 
dents as you can attract and do good work with. Recognize and 
accept your own personal limitations and those of your institution. 
Try to cultivate this same spirit in the institution and in the faculty 
as a whole. 

Do your selecting at the very entrance of your factory. You Easy come, 
have no right to take a man from a home one thousand miles away, **^ ^°* 
and, on a mere certificate, and without any personal knowledge 
of what are his characteristics or qualifications, allow him to go to 
the expense of the journey, and of fitting up his room and paying 
his first term's tuition, room rent and board, only to discover 
that he is to be '^busted out" of college for some cause that a su- 
perficial examination would have disclosed to you at once. You 
have made no subsequent personal efifort, except through your 
marking system, to compensate for your neglect. Such waste of 
money, to say nothing of waste of men, would cost you your 
position in a well-run mercantile house or factory. Your system 
of entrance by certificate has many featiures to recommend it. 
But it should not have led you to abandon entirely all personal 
knowledge of your entering pupils. In this, as in so many other 
ways, you have allowed a proper course to be diverted to improper 
results. If the director of the Carnegie Technical Schools can a fratemit; 
personally examine seventeen hundred and fifty applicants contrast, 
each year, you certainly can devote some time to your en- 
tering students and their personal needs and characteristics. 
A good fraternity chapter takes more pains in examining as to the 
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personal characteristics of a sin^e candidate than many of 701 li 
as to fifty. 

You can cooperate with the young man's college home nAma 
— his fraternity — and seek aid on the peisonal side. Gncefif 
freely that you can no longer be asked to act as parents, pafioeBB 
or proctors, there is no reason why you should stand fechlf ly 
while the college course in so many institutions devdopsintoi 
Minotaur, to whom you allow fair youths to be sacrificed. Hi 
was not within your power to directly prevent this yesify ssoiiB^ 
you should have sent up a cry of distress and sununooed vat 
Theseus to your aid. At least you could have studied flmrm j if 
the problems of the college family lives of j^our own studcntBi wkU 
you surely should know something about, and have laid Ae fkii 
before the trustees, faculty, alumni and the fraternity tntf^**'"*"^ 
and, if necessary, before the parents themselves, and dna hiic 
improved the situation. 

You could have arranged your courses to give better lesnlliii 
after life, while inducing real interest during these four yeui 
It is unpardonable as well as foolish to give a young man, iriiobs 
his way to make in business life, a two 3rears' course in hkiog 
which begins with the anatomy of the earthworm and cods wilk 
that of the lobster, while you neglect to give him the monl or 
mental training to make him a problem solver. It looks almotas 
if you had designs on his future usefulness. This is, for sadi t 
man, pretty nearly a course which ''begins nowhere and cnditt 
the same place." Your elective courses have been well conceived 
and quite as badly and erroneously carried out. Your cuhme 
courses too often deserve the epithet of ''soft," candidly applied 
to them by the Briggs Report. 

Let us pass by your treatment of intercollegiate athletics as too 
awful for words. It would have been inconceivable to the giants 
of the earlier days, who turned out men instead of laboring on 
courses — ''culture" courses. It is to be regretted that college 
athletics have not been the only place where you have made sucb 
mistakes. Others, perhaps not so bad, have marked your histoiy 
and contributed to make your college course a byword and often 
a calamity. 
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It reflects no credit on you that the whole question of Individual Neglected 
Training, and of the study of the students' problem from the stu- fn^^jual 
dents' standpoint, was not taken up by you long ago. For years it Training, 
has stared you in the face and handicapped you in your teaching. 
Of what use would it be to you to lecture to empty benches ? How 
much better are you off when your words fall on dull ears, espe- 
cially since you have not wisely attempted to remedy or even study 
this vital failing? 

What you need is a panic, a fierce, raging panic, which shall cut A raging 
down your attendance and make you feel that your college world P^^*^°^^*^ 
is coming to an end, and which shall force you to reform your 
methods thoroughly — from top to bottom, from garret to cellar — 
and amend your ways. From the standpoint of a Greek-letter fra- 
ternity which is studying its students' problems in a businesslike, 
not pedagogic, way — from the point of view of the college home, 
at the same time, in many institutions — there are few particulars 
in which your methods could not be improved. Your megalo- 
maniac idea of the institution at any cost must be rooted out, and 
you must be restored to the sanity of working for the training of 
each individual, so that he may get all that is humanly possible out 
of these four years for use in the decades to come. You should 
not be thinking of the institution as the end, but of the forty 
years or more of life that lie before the average graduate ; of the 
great social, ethical, professional, financial and other problems 
that he, as an individual, should be trained to solve ; of the awful 
loss that may come upon the family, the college, the community, 
the state or even the nation, J)ecause you do not see and perform 
your full duty to one individual student. 

To our College Trustees: — 

We have had recently some very clear examples of the feeling Nature of 
of the public as to the responsibility to which directors and trustees ^^ ^^ 
should be held. But you are not directors of an ordinary business 
corporation or trustees of an ordinary fund. You have been chosen 
because you were considered worthy successors of the doctors of 
divinity who were your sole predecessors for many generations, and 
hence worthy to guard the trust funds accumulated from the hard- 
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earned savings of the men and women who denied and ciqi|U 
themselves for the sacred cause of Christian educatioD. Tte 
are no ordinary funds held in trust for donors or ceshns fjdini 
who are here to fight in court if necessary for the protection ofttdr 
rights. Nor is your duty solely to make sure that the funds sU 
not be squandered. In this latter regard jrour recoid b te- 
proachable. These funds have been intrusted to jou, fiist to lie 
safeguarded, but second, and above all, to bring about the ednis- 
tion of strong, clean, cultured workers and problem sohos^ aad 
not for the purpose of making students worse morally and nMBtalf' 

Omitting the purely religious aspects of the original foundatioB 
— which admittedly cannot be always enforced nowadays— An 
was the great underlying moral and mental feature, IsdifiAHl 
Training and a clean inspiring coU^e home life, wbSA jnv 
donors would not under any circumstances have aDowed to be 
disregarded. Their conceptions of Christian education and of 
cultured citizens and problem solvers, devoted to the serrioe d 
their fellow-men, would not be satisfied with the turning oat of 
the ^^tin horn sport," the ''cheap sport," of whom yon ue pn- 
ducing so abnormally large a crop. 

Have you been faithful to your high calling, who were put ii 
positions of trust to administer the funds of dead donocs to de 
great end of making the students stronger, cleaner, truer mai,flit 
they might do good, not harm? You have utteriy fubd, atfl 
necessarily, because you were dealing with problems Aat you knev 
practically nothing about, and which you did not inves^pte •> 
you should. You have not studied the students' problem frov 
the students' standpoint and in their college homes, and hcnoeaie 
ignorant of the chief factors of your present trust. Our colleges 
were formed, above all, for the training of individuals, butyoahsit 
magnified the institutions themselves. You have sown jmirf**^ 
quantities of the finest seed, but have disregarded the state of the 
soil into which it was falling. Nay, you have allowed your 
vants and friends to sow therein tares and briers and noxious 
Moral worth and irrcproachability are not the only charaderistks 
that you must display. These are merely n^adve. You must 
show some affirmative and aggressive qualities. I hesitate to qpeak 
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thus to you, lest you begin to use severity instead of common sense, 
attempting to visit the results of your own shortcomings on the 
young men who are merely victims of our practice which has 
not tallied with our preaching. Do not go to that extreme. 
Earnestly study the students' problem from their own standpoint. 
The study, from the standpoint of the faculty, alumni and parents, 
and even from your own, has proved a colossal failure so far as net 
product is concerned. Try the other plan. It certainly can give 
you no worse results. 

Be exceedingly careful not to overdo reform. This is always Change 
the danger with such bodies as yours. You can easily do more °^®""^°** 
harm than good. The situation is quite bad enough, but easily 
remedied by common-sense methods, and quite as easily made 
worse by the adoption of those of the Ecclesiastical Period. You 
do not need any more preaching or rules, but more Uving with the 
students. Therefore, go slow. Do not lay down stringent rules Go slow. 
as to personal conduct. The time for that has gone by. You can 
successfully lead, but cannot successfully coerce. That will make 
a bad matter worse. Advise, therefore, with your strong business 
alumni — your laity. Try to get at the real facts. Remember 
that you cannot expect to root out at once that which you have long 
acquiesced in or winked at. Aid wisely and constantly the efforts 
for reform that come from below — from the students and a clean Cultivate 
college sentiment. Do not take strong police measures which ^^^J??^ 
have universally been unsuccessful in the history of our colleges. 
Remember that your own past and future are on trial. Do not 
make the past worse by equally bad errors in the future. 

If the facts as to some of your institutions, and the home and 
community life therein, could be fully known, you would be 
ashamed to look a yellow journal in the face — to say nothing of 
your own founders. I say this because I have studied some of 
your institutions and am sure that you do not know the facts. 

To our College Alumni: — 

You have largely shirked payment of the debt which you owed Shirking 
to your alma mater. She has needed your help and advice to ^^^ ^^^^ 
enable her to make wise use of the unlimited means which you, 

2B 
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with others, have poured into her lap. Only a very small pnpv- 
tion of her graduates carry away anything like all that her ooqoe 
might do for them. To many that course has done great haia. 
To some it has been an actual curse. Her count of poloitU 
problem solvers has been very much smaller than it would haw 
been if you had lent a hand and given her more of your wis- 
dom and experience, and perhaps less of your money. You haw 
given your time largely to professional, technical and seoNidaiy 
schools, but you have not seen that you had a place in the ooDege 
economy to help to clear up the personal atmosphere of the under- 
graduates. You should have perceived clearly that the questions 
involved were no longer pedagogical only, but were composite ia 
nature and very intricate. Many of you who could give no moncf 
could have done admirably this other work. 

It is your duty immediately to help to introduce bosinea 
methods into the work of your alma mater, to improve her fadoiy 
practice, so that there will be no longer such great disaqMDCj 
between her possible and actual output of first-class pnxfaict 
As a large proportion of her graduates are now going into businesBi 
it is necessary that some business methods and conmion sense 
should be woven into the college course; otherwise it wiU soonbe 
useless for men who purpose to go into business. You should Mf- 
ply your best efforts to stop the failures, wastes and lack of eoon- 
omy in this factory that deals with human lives. At least joa 
could teach her how to keep a sensible and comprdienaiTe 
record in this regard, as a guide for the future. You have no 
greater or more rewarding duty within your reach. The college 
could get good bargains at a rummage sale of your cast-off busi- 
ness methods and factory practice. 

Especially must you turn your attention at once to the c6lkgt 
atmosphere and the community and home lives of the students. 
Here you can help out the pedagogues. They have been trying too 
long to carry the burden that you should have shouldered yeais 
ago. There is some good foundation for their complaint that 
you have largely neutralized their efforts to clean up intercollegiate 
games. Make athletics a health-giving sport and a systematic 
training for life's work for every student, and not for a few prize 
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athletes, and insure that it shall no longer corrupt the morals of our 
students and infect those of our youth. Have r^ard to the future ' 
of the present undergraduates, and the future of the institution 
will take care of itself. 

Some of you are directly responsible to a considerable d^ree Avdd set- 
for the bad moral conditions in your alma mater. The president *^ ^ 

, personal 

of a large institution, situated on one of the principal railroad routes ^Tan^ pi fg , 
and between two large cities, recently stated that a great part of 
the vice and intemperance among his students was directly in- 
troduced by graduates who found it convenient to stop over at their 
old college home and lead some of the undergraduates astray. 
If you must drink to excess, or indulge in other vices, let it be some- 
where else than among young men over whom, as an alumnus, your 
influence is great. Admit for the sake of argument that the public 
has no concern with your private life; yet we all have a right to 
protest when you use your private habits to lower the coU^e 
atmosphere and seriously affect mentally and morally the lives 
and training of undergraduates. So far as they are concerned, 
abstain from any appearance of evil. If you cannot affirmatively Exhibit youi 
aid your alma mater, you can, at least, refrain from harming her ^^j"*"" 
through working against the better ideals that she stands for. 
Discountenance low and lascivious conversation and stories with 
the students. Show them only the best and most elevating side 
of your character. Especially in every way attempt to improve 
rather than lower the tone of the college home life of any imder- 
graduates with whom you may be thrown into contact. 

You also are largely and directly responsible for the "tin horn Your fatal 
sports," the " cheap sports." In the light of such monstrosities ^*»^"««- 
resulting from any educational system, especially that received 
from the Ecclesiastical Period, ask yourself how much vital as- 
sistance you have given your alma mater during the years when 
she so much needed your wisdom and help to prevent her making 
fatal errors. 

To the Fraternity Alumnus: — 

In the evolution of recent years the college secret society has ^^^r^^*^"^ 
become the Greek-letter fraternity, and the Greek-letter fraternity home. 
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has passed into the college home of a large proportion of our tfi- 
dents, especially those who require to be fiimly and wisdjr gukU 
through their four crucial years. 

These college homes contain a very large majority of tboseiAt 
have plenty of money to spend, and hence have means and op- 
portunity to gratify low tastes and passions. Thejr oontain, Ikre- 
fore, the very elements that, misunderstood or unguided, can nab 
the most trouble and do the most harm. But Oicf contain al» 
many of the stronger men of our institutions, men of hig^ bieediqg 
and social standing, who control college activities and moid col- 
lege opinion. These homes are, therefore, centers 61 poCenlid 
good quite as much as of potential eviL If we abandon dwn to 
their own devices, they are capable of almost any harmful rankl 
If we lift them to the levels which they can reach, we hate fltt 
most available and powerful instrument for good in the ooDcge 
lives of our students. You may have seen chapters of your om 
or of other fraternities where, at least for a time, ideal fffwHt^'M 
existed and hence ideal results were obtained. Througji sndh 
must come the revolution that will completely change oar ooDege 
homes, and thus our college conmiunity environment. You pff- 
ceive therefore how important a factor you are in omr probkoL 

First: You must approach your study in the spirit of Ae 

Briggs Committee, 

'^That neither the faculty nor any member of the faculty pos- 
sessed accurate and detailed knowledge of the methods and 
the efficiency of instruction in all the different courses, and that 
the committee, if it would speak intelligently, must get sodi 

knowledge." 

If this confession came from Harvard's dean and facultyi ivfaat 
shall we say about you and your fraternity? It is pretty oertiin 
that you are ignorant of the college home lives of your under- 
graduate members and of the larger college conmiunity life tint 
invariably affects the home life of its lesser units. That you know 
the facts about the buildings, finances, college affairs and gqienl 
reputation of the chapter is unimportant compared with the vital 
study that you must make of the problem of your individual under- 
graduates from their own standpoint. That problem and slud- 
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point are vastly composite, complicated and far-reaching. They And reach 
involve the young man's antecedents, present surroundings and "^™^**"»' 
future prospects; his family; his schools; his mental and moral 
strength, weakness and tendencies; and all in correlation with his 
fraternity home and the circumambient college atmosphere. These 
vary with each student and chapter. But certainly, if the fra- 
ternity is to do good work, it must not be upon masses, but upon 
individuals. There lie its great power and hope. It can more 
easily and surely reach the individuals than any other educational 
influence now in force in our colleges. Its effectiveness will be 
seriously limited by the unwillingness of its alunmi members to 
admit that they know practically nothing — in the sense in which 
they know their own business — about the problems of their 
undergraduates, from the latter's standpoint. To overcome this 
ignorance will require at least two elements — the local alumni, Localalumii 
willing and able to study local conditions, and the broad-minded, *°^ ^ 
wise and influential general secretary, able to stay at the local seoetaiy. 
lodge until he knows every undergraduate member and can put 
the right alumni in the closest touch with the local situation. 

Spending his time in the field, at the fraternity houses and among 
the alumni, in his campaign of investigation and education, your 
secretary will soon learn that the atmosphere of a college as a whole 
affects, in the same general way, each member of it. Hence con- 
ditions have a tendency to be the same among the fraternity and 
nonfraternity men of the same social grade in the same institu- 
tion. He will discover that wherever there is a very bad situation, 
there is apt to be gross ignorance of real facts, and at the same time 
usually the most complacent assurance that there is no such ig- 
norance and never has been. Our college and fraternity alunmi 
and our college authorities must be thoroughly aroused from their 
fool dream that they know much about the student conditions in 
their own institution or lodge. A little study along conunon-sense 
b'nes will show that almost the chief obstacle to radical improve- 
ment is this complacent assumption. 

Second : After a realization of our ignorance has been brought Campaign c 
home to us, we must begin our campaign of education : (a) among "cauon. 
the undergraduates; (6) among the local ahimni; (c) among the 
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local college authorities; (d) among the parents; («) amopgtk 
preparatory and high school authorities. These axe all inqpoitut 
factors of our problem. Each of them must be aroused sod ned 
by the wise local alumni. It has been done; it can be done fa 
more easily than one would suppose who has not actualljr tried L 
When you have fully formulated the idea in your own mind that 
your local chapter is now a college home, and hoice a distiiict 
educational influence, you will see clearly the relative importtnoeof 
these various factors that afifect the undeigraduate. H 70a oncx 
realize that in this matter you are merely a home builder^ your 
problem will be much simplified. 

Any great educational process is necessarily a slow one. lUs 
will be so especially among the alumni. It is hard to make Aem 
understand — to the point of intelligent activity — that the oolkge 
home conditions have entirely changed and that the change wu 
an inevitable and logical one. Therefore start a broad, wise and 
sound campaign of education among the alumni, taking care Id 
commence with your own group. 

Third : You must begin with a definite plan of ^rtwpaign, and 
with all the necessary accessories. Get as many as possible of die 
constituent elements enthusiastic in the work. Make sure thtt 
the undergraduates understand what you are ftimiiig at, and ait 
interested in their lodge as their college home and proud of its 
work. Through their alumni, who are already your friends^ get 
the other fraternities to join in like measures, that you may hive 
the emulation and rivalry which is necessary for the hig^iest results. 
Competition is the life of many things besides trade. You will 
never fully succeed in this crusade unless you have, between die 
fraternities and between their local chapters, a healthy and hon- 
orable competition, on a high plane, for the good of the coU^e snd 
its individual undergraduates. But do not let this campaign be 
a "secret society " one. Get a general secretary for your fraternity 
who can camp on the ground for a while and give you the benefit 
of his advice and larger experience. Go at this problem with the 
same system, wisdom and zest that you display with the most im- 
portant ones that arise in your daily calling; then cut out a few 
frivolities or other side issues in your ordinary life, and concentrate 
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your surplus energies on this greatest of all; for it affects the after 
lives of your own liege brothers, and possibly of your own blood, 
and is the greatest service that you can render to your alma mater. 

Fourth: The faults and failings of our system have been like Hopeful 
those of the colleges in which we have had our chapters, and are **°** 
frequently but the feeble reproductions of these faults or their 
direct results. The problem solvers produced by our chapters 
have often been far above the average of the product of the insti- 
tution. There is great promise for better things in the willingness 
and ability of our fraternal organizations to improve the condition 
of their own members, thereby setting up a new standard for the 
colleges themselves, and, as a part of their own problems, helping 
to clear the college atmosphere. Those who know the facts would 
expect this to be so. Actual experiments have demonstrated it. Change in 
It may require an entire change from the present ideals and prac- SJ^^^**™* 
tices of the particular college or chapter, so far as concerns both the come finL 
home life of the students and the community life of the college; 
but if we can take good care of the former, the latter will take care 
of itself, and we can warrant the good work of the students in 
college and after life. With the thorough co5peration and hard- 
headed work of two or three fraternities and their alunmi in each 
institution, its whole atmosphere can be changed and decent con- 
ditions restored throughout the college. 

Fifth : We must not overlook the fact that in important respects Changes in 
the undergraduate has been transformed within fifty or a hundred ^^^ 
years. The "glazier's bill" is no longer a regular part of every 
student's term biU, as in Harvard's early days. The undergrad- 
uate is no longer, per se, a destructive animal, who delights in all 
kinds of outbreaks and who cannot be trusted out of his tutor's 
sight. As he has graduaUy come to own or control expensive 
homes and lodgings which you have built for him in the best por- 
tions of the college town, responsibility has taught him conserva- 
tism and social decency. His pride in his chapter will greatly 
aid you. He is loyal, and therefore amenable. In a well-ordered Actual rec- 
chapter house, the freshmen are under most rigid discipline that ^^^^u- 
they thereby may be well started in their college course, and may ters. 
not be ''busted out." It would ] '^ ouncers of college 
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secret societies rub their eyes to be shown fraternities where ds 
freshmen are compelled by the rules to be in their looms for stodj 
from 7.30 to 10 every evening; where written monthly lepons 
from the faculty are submitted to representative alumni, who are 
thus advised of the scholastic standing of every undergradiate; 
and where the alumni consider themselves directly lesponsibk 
for the atmosphere of the fraternity college home : but I can point 
out many cases of where this is being done. 

To us, at least, the "busting out " of any member is of the greatest 
possible importance and to be avoided at any cost. It implies 
that the scholarship and fit of our candidates must be carefully 
examined, and that afterwards their scholastic work must con- 
stantly be closely scrutinized and regulated, so that men once 
initiated shall remain throughout their entire coUege cotirse. 

Through careful selection, and more attentive supervision after 
initiation, the '* busting out" can be reduced fifty per cent or more 
in an ordinary chapter. Any businesslike fraternity alumnus 
can understand the lack of economy and wastefulness of working 
hard to get the number of selected freshmen that make up the 
proper quota of the chapter, and then having aU plans disarranged 
by the "busting out" of a considerable proportion of the initiates. 
The symmetry of the class delegations is injuriously affected, 
good work is correspondingly disturbed, and alumni and under- 
graduates are handicapped in the future. The jar to the machineiy 
of the chapter is very serious, even though the college regards it as 
of no account. When you have taken a personal interest in sonae 
clean, splendid freshman, and feel that a little of the former Indi- 
vidual Training on the part of the institution would keep him in 
college, it will not increase your respect for modem conditions to 
see the nonchalance and almost glee with which the authorities 
**bust out" the youth that they know practically nothing about, 
except through their accursed marking system. As you study 
the college administration from the standpoint of its victims — 
called students — it will remind you of a Juggernaut, imper- 
sonal, huge, magnificent and inhuman; splendidly endowed, but 
judging of its victims* worth by their willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves for it. To the thoughtful alunmus a careful scrutiny of 
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the college system from the students' standpoint is a liberal edu- 
cation as to how not to do the right thing so as to accomplish the 
best result. He will not wish his chapter to present freshmen, after 
a two months' experience, as fair samples of what it can do with 
the brothers that it works over for four years. Such arguments 
appeal to the fraternity alimmus, if not to the faculty of a rich 
college or university that criminally allows its halls to be crowded 
by an ill-assorted, poorly fitted and thoughtless mass of freshmen. 

Sixth: When you have had a good secretary in the field for Comparativ 
a year or two, you wiU be surprised at the material he will have ?^^ ®*" 
gathered for a Comparative Study of the American College. A 
comparison of the conditions prevailing in your several chapters, 
after careful cfiFort has been made to clean them up, will be a fair 
gauge of the college community life of the institutions where the 
chapters are. This larger conmiunity life, like that of the coU^e 
homes, is a composite and vastly complicated affair — the residtant 
of many forces. Hence you will find that it is not yotur chapter 
which is actually on trial, but rather the college itself, the commu- Ourcolkgei 
nity in which it is situated and from which it draws its members, ^^ *"*^ 
and the dominant spirit in the faculty, trustees and alunmi. Such 
a distinctive spirit can be as plainly discerned now as when it 
deposed President Dunster at Harvard because he had become 
an Antipaedobaptist ! ^ or President Cutler at Yale because he had 
become an Episcopalian.' 

You will find that all the local forces and characteristics have 
crystallized into a composite spirit which represents the real aim 
and product of that institution, and you will find your fraternity 
alumni lethargic, or interested and earnest in good work, according 
to the nature of the community life of the college itself. The fra- Diverse col- 
temity secretary, and you through him, thus have an unprecedented S^"^^ 
opportunity to judge of the relative worth of the underlying life 
forces and tendencies of the several institutions where your chapters 
are. The very colleges themselves are thus put upon trial. The 
best results are not always found where the elective courses are 
the widest, the material endowment the finest, the faculty the 

^ p. 41 ante. 
» p. 35 ante. 
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largest, or even the religious pretensioiis the greatest Yoa «3 
be surprised to see how it is still the great tr^rhfr and good lufi- 
vidual Training, and not the huge institution, that rn^ht^ die suc- 
cessful pupiL 

You will find that your general secretary, fresh £rom his study of 
comparative conditions, can give you valuable advice about joor 
own college, explaining to you why you cannot do in your own 
chapter that which is easily accomplished in another located in i 
healthier college atmosphere. 

Seventh: Your investigations will soon lead you to see how 
difficult it is to better conditions in one fraternity in a given insti- 
tution without cooperation. You wiU perceive that you can get 
the best results among your young brothers, not by mere secncy 
and by hiding what you are doing, but by joining openly and 
frankly in every good efiFort to improve, in detail and in genenl, 
the college life. You will be too busy in attempting to solve your 
own problems to wish harm to any one else engaged in Kfcff inxk, 
or to any young men who need the same kind of help »Mt yoa are 
tr\ing to give your undergraduate brothers. You will be gl«H to 
compare results and cooperate with the governing alumni of other 
local chapters. You will welcome all the light and help you can 
obtain. You will also perceive that if there is to be only one ideal 
chapter among the fraternities in your alma mater, that one must 
of necessity soon degenerate to the conmion level. Otherwise it 
will be considered priggish and stuck-up, and go to seed. We 
must have an earnest rivalr>- between the fraternities, but on hi^icr 
planes and for nobler ends. A college without real strugrie and 
ri\'aln' would be dead; and as well the fraternities of a college 

Eighth : Wlien you have thoroughly studied the home life of 
your own and other chapters, and the larger college atmos[diere 
and tendencies which underlie and naturally temper and form them, 
you will conceive a great respect for the average coUiq;e student 
You will tind him much better than parents or college authorities 
have any right to expect after all that they have done to spoil him. 
You will know by actual experience that he is at heart a true, earnest 
fellow, who has been put in a false position and in a miasmatic 
atmosphere, by the ver}- friends and authorities to whom he looked 
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for real assistance. You will sympathize with the high school And of the 
teachers who have had to bear, unaided and unappreciated, a tcfchcra. 
large part of the work that formerly fell upon the college professor, 
and you will be anxious to cooperate with them. You will get 
indignant when you realize that our splendidly endowed colleges — 
having been given everything they asked for — because of bad 
methods and ideals, give to their students only thirty to forty per 
cent of the training which they are capable of acquiring. You 
will sec clearly that there are undreamed of possibilities in the 
fraternity college home, and that, according to ordinary everyday 
exiKTienccs, through it alone, by movements that have their 
beginning therein, the larger community life in many institutions 
is likely to be improved. 

There is nothing set down here that is any longer novel. You No lon^cer m 
are not asked to enter upon an untried experiment, but to join "i*"™*"^' 
as equal partner in a venture already successfully under way; one 
that has been very successfully begun, from which very satis- 
factor}' results have flowed during more than two years, and 
which has met the hearty approval of the thoughtful alumni of 
other fraternities and of many who are not fraternity members. 
We are pitted against a fearful foe — this false community and 
home atmosphere that has conquered so many of our great insti- 
tutions, and has palsied them in the very places where their 
jvjwcr was formerly greatest; that is, in their touch on the 
personal life of each student, and in their character-building 
c]ualities. The ex{)erience of my own fraternity has demonstrated 
that we are on the right track, and that all that we need is a long 
I)ull, a stn)ng fmll and a pull all together. Most of all it has 
shdwn conclusively that the easiest part of our problem will be 
the students themselves. They will respond more quickly and 
surely than any other factor of our pn)blem. 

Hut let us not think that we can root out such deep-l3ring evils Deep-tratcd 
in a (lay or a year. It may be necessary for you to reconstruct your *TJJL^J^ij*' 
cha[)tcT from the l)ottom up; and that means three or four years 
of f)aticnt, untiring work, until delegations of older and tsil in* 
tUicncc have graduated from the college, and those whom you 
have trained are in control of the local chapter. Go steadfastlyt 
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fearlessly and cheerfully at your task. Marshal all possibk forces, 
parents, alumni, undergraduates and college authorities, to your 
ot be aid. Be careful also to prevent others from getting the impression 
inguinc. ^^Q^^ 5^(,JJ widespread and chronic evils as those which have cor- 
rupted our college bodies can be overcome easily, or in some in- 
stances without heroic measures. Be sure that you hold out con- 
tinually a warning to those too eager for complete results at once. 
You must analyze your problem into its ultimate factors; you 
must examine each of those factors; and then you must reassemble 
them for an answer which w411 be worth all your labor and pains. 
example The words of warning to the college alumnus apply doubly to 
^J ^^ you. As you would not ruin your own home, so guard youi fra- 
ternity home from evil, and especially from baneful or noxious 
influences of your ow^n. You alone may easily undo the uplifting 
work of other brothers. At banquets, smokers and other fra- 
ternity gatherings where the undergraduates are present, exercise 
especial care as to your language and example. If necessary, take 
the pledge for all such occasions. Remember that a glass of 
liquor may be a very different thing to the young student than it is 
to you as an adult; but give him the benefit of the doubt, and for 
the sake of the fraternity that you love, do nothing that will soil 
her good reputation, or lower the moral tone of her home, or of any 
young brother still resident therein. Let us be exceedingly careful 
where our example has the power of that of an elder brother. 
^reat The most promising sign in all this work is the interest that it 

aternity cxcitcs among our best alumni in the fraternities. Experience 
has demonstrated that, as a new view of the fraternity home and of 
their own responsil^ility therefor is presented to the better alunmi, 
their interest in their college and fraternity, and their eagerness 
to help them out, arc what might be expected from such a splendid 
set of workers and problem solvers, and that then it is not diffi- 
cult to get them to work for the ideal chapter. Try it; and be 
sure that if }'ou do your part the other brothers will join you 
eagerly in working up model chapters, thereby eventually revolu- 
tionizing the larger college community life. In you, more than in 
any other factor of our problem of Individual Training, lies the 
hope of our reaching a sj^eedy, complete and satisfactory answer. 
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Finale. 

What is our final word ? 

Certainly not idle regret, but rather, primarily, that "we, and Not idle 
we only have sinned," and we adults, parents, alumni, college '^^^ 
authorities, not en masse but as individuals, are to make amends, 
and now. We cannot change the past. Some day the historian 
will set it forth in all its heinousness, both of neglect and of wrong- 
ful action. But all these things are past and gone, except to stir 
us, one and all, to make up for lost time, redeeming the few years 
that we, as individuals, have ahead of us. 

Certainly not crimination or recrimination. The history of the Or recrimi- 
past generation is not one that any of us can be wholly proud of. '^•**®'*» 
Judged by the right standard, each of the factors of our student 
problem — college authorities and alumni, fraternity members and 
parents — has too many sins of omission and conmiission to 
find fault with any one else. No one of us is wholly free &om 
guilt. 

Certainly not carping at those who, having studied the problem, Or fault- 
are convinced that all is not right and send up a cry of warning. ^^^» 
They may have far better opportunities for investigating and judg- 
ing than others, for they may have approached by a surer road 
and over a longer period. 

Certainly not despairing fear that the reform cannot be worked Or despair, 
out. We spend time, thought and money on our loved ones who 
are ill, and see some wonderful cures performed. We need the same 
faith and persistence in the present problem. Let us come back 
to the words of Columbia's first advertisement, and insist that our 
colleges shall regard their students as individuals, and as such 
'4rain them up in all virtuous Habits, and all such useful Knowl- 
edge as may render them creditable to their families and Friends, 
Ornaments to their Country and useful to the public weal in their 
generations." 

Let us cooperate, cooperate, coop>erate, in the broadest, most Co5pera- 
open-minded way. The problem is great, imminent, wide-spread- ^°°» ^^^^ 
ing, and will prove too vast for any one of us alone or for divided 
forces. No time must be lost. Let home-making influences 
cooperate with pedagogic; alumni with faculty and trustees; 
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parents with all the others; and one and all with the under- 
graduate. Let us realize that conditions have become duDDk 
Discipline. and will require corresponding time, and concentrated and in- 
telligent effort, to effect a final cure. Let us all "lend a hand" 
As the right and the kindest thing, let us train our students to 
work, — hard, consistent, systematic work, — the kind that tlic 
world needs and is looking for. Let us heed their prayer- 
voiced four times in the Briggs Report — that some way befotuvi 
to " keep them up to their work." Let us join to make our col- 
leges and their courses training schools for problem solvers and 
citizens who shall be forceful and resourceful, clean and cultured. 
Let us learn of the professional coach, who knows how to get good 
work from these same individuals by giving them an interesting 
objective outside of their own narrow lives, and thus trains them to 
work hard. And most of all, let us never forget that it is the coUege 
home life — whatever it is — that will dominate these four yetis 
and thereby mold the individual, and that we are each of os 
factors in that home life. 



APPENDIX No. I" 

STATEMENT OF YAiF.'S FUNDS 

August ist, 1830 

Phcenix Bank Slock at Par $8,933.91 

Good Notes and Debts ' 19,864.37 

$38,088.18 
Notes of Graduates * ....... 4,768,08 

$30,856.^6 
Debts Owed by the College ...... 13,000.00 

Balance $17,856.36 

Interest on $17,856 $1,071.36 

Ground Rents 863.30 

Rents of Houses in New Haven . . 740. 

Whole Income from Fund . . . $2,673.66 

'Page 51. 

'Apparently a distinctLon is made between "good" nolea and [he "notes of 
graduates," and the "good" alscia would thus bt reduced to tis.o88.iS. 
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CURRENT EXPENSES OF YALE COLLEGE FROM AUGUST I, I&9, TO 

AUGUST I, 1830 
Expenses Receipts 



Incidentals 

Wood for public rooms 

Commutation term bills 

Librarian's salary . . 

Improvements . . . 

Appropriation to indi- 
gent students . . . 

Insurance 

Instruction .... 

Interest 

Debentures 

Berkeleian premium . . 

Lalx)ratory 

Observatory . . . . 

Printing 

Philosophical apparatus 

Sweeping 

Cleaning colleges . . 

Repairs 

Appropriations to 
Library, viz: 

Wolcott's donation . . 

Lindsley's 

Strangers' 

Library generally 



1,111 14 

375 74 
484 09 

100 00 
329 75 



870 00 
150 00 

11,735 30 
422 66 

164 60 

207 01 

577 47 
59884 

438 42 

24 00 

656 60 

15806 

1,830 94 



Benevolent Society in- 
come $3585 

Rent of White HaU 

farm 14000 

Relief fund .... 33 00 

Rents 1,422 28 

Term bills 16,136 49 

Interest 877 15 

Cabinet subscription . 236 50 
Dividend at Phoenix 

Bank 469 44 

Sundries 153 76 



Deduct relief fund 



$19,504 47 
3300 

^19,471 47 



(( 



u 



7400 

164 47 

123 60 

42 12 



Deduct im- 
provements S3 2 9 75 

Skinner's 
house . . loi 81 

Bam . . . 212 09 



$20,952 71 



Deduct receipts . . 
Excess of expenditures 



643 65 

$20,309 06 
19,471 47 

$837 59 
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APPENDIX No. n * 

SOME OF THE QUESTIONS TO BE DISCUSSED BY THE CANDIDATES TOR 
THE DEGREE OF M.A. AT THE HARVARD COMMENCEMENT IN 1743* 

An Fidei Confessio verbis mer^ Whether a Confessioii of Faith 

humanis declaranda sit. Afi&rmat may be declared in words merely 

respondens Thomas Prince. humane? Afi&rmed by Thomas 

Prince. 

An ex Operibus, Sanctificationl Whether Justification be best 
comitantibus, optime exquiratur discovered by works attending 
Jusdficatio. Affirmat respondens, Sanctification ? Afi&rmed by Sam- 
Samuel White. uel White. 

An Intellectus humanus Divinae Whether the humane Intellect 

Fidei Mensura sit. Negat re- be the measure of Divine Faith? 

spondens Jonathan Hoar. Denied by Jonathan Hoar. 

An Consdentia invindbiliter er- Whether a Conscience invincibly 

ronea sit inculpabilis. Affirmat re- erroneous may be blameless? Af- 

spondens Nathaniel Sneli. firmed by Nathaniel Snell. 

An Peccata praeterita et futura Whether Past and Future Sins 

simul remittantur. Negat respon- are forgiven at the same time? 

dens Amarias Frost. Denied by Amarias Frost. 

An Spiritus Sancti Operatio in Whether the Operations of the 

Mente sit Causa naturalis impro- Holy Spirit in the Mind may be the 

pria Erroris. Affirmat respondens improper Cause of Natural Errors ? 

Sylvanus Conant. Affirmed by Sylvanus Ccmant. 

APPENDIX No. ni* 

THE EARLY CURRICULXTMS OF HARVARD AND YALE 

The Harvard curriculum of 1726. 

''i. While the students are Freshmen they commonly redte the 
grammars and with them a recitation in Tully, Virgil and the Greek 
Testament, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays in the 
morning and forenoon [i.e. before and after breakfast]; on Friday 
morning, Dugard's or Famaby's Rhetoric, and on Saturday morning 
the Greek Catechism ; and towards the latter end of the year they dis. 
pute on Ramus' Definitions, Mondays and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

" 2. The Sophomores recite Burgersdicius's Logic, and a manuscript 
called New Logic, in the mornings and forenoons; and towards the 
latter end of the year Heereboord's Meletemata, and dispute Mondays 

»Pagc 57. •Pcircc, Appendix, 111-113. "Pi 65. 

2C 
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and Tuesdays in the forenoon, continuing also to recite the clissk 
authors, with Logic and Natural Philosophy; on Saturday momiD^ 
they recite Wollebius' Divinity. 

"3. The Junior Sophisters recite Heereboord's Meletemata, Mr. 
Morton's Physics, More's Ethics, Geography, Metaphysics, in the 
mornings and forenoons; Wollebius on Saturday morning; and dis- 
pute Mondays and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

"4. The Senior Sophisters, besides arithmetic, redte AUsted's G«- 
ometry, Gassendus's Astronomy, in the morning; go over the Arts 
toward the latter end of the year, Ames's Medulla on Saturdays, and 
dispute once a week." 

At this time, Monis, a converted Jew, gave instruction in Hebrew, 
and all students except freshmen were required to attend his redtations 
four times a week. One exercise was "the writing the Hebrew and 
Rabbinical," and the others were copying the grammar and reading 
and reciting it, reading, construing, parsing, translating, composing 
and reading without points.* 

The course at Harvard during President Holyoke's term, 1737 to 
1769, and probably for some years before, was thus described by a 
graduate at that time: — 

"Latin and Greek Classics, — Virgil, Cicero's Orations, Cicero's 
Ollices, and a little of Homer; the Greek Testament; Ward's Mathe- 
matics; Gordon's Geographical Grammar, Gravesande's Philosophy, 
Euclid's Geometry; Wollebius' Compend of Theology and Bratde's 
Compcnd of Logic, lx)th in Latin: Watts' Logic; and Locke on the 
Human Understanding. They were all works of authority at that 
period. If to these we add the exercise of reading Greek into Latin, 
which would apply to the New Testament and that only; Mr. Monis' 
Hebrew Instructions, the lectures of the Professors of Divinity and 
Mathematics, and the President's expositions of the Scriptures at 
evening prayers twice a week, and disputations of the Juniors and 
Seniors, we shall have alx)ul the whole that was embraced by the collegi- 
ate course at that period." ^ 

Vale's laws of 1720 and 1726 provided: — 

"In the first year after admission, on the four first days of the week, 
all students shall \)c exercised in the Greek and Hebrew tongues only; 
beginning logic in the morning, at the latter end of the year, unless their 
tutors see cause by reason of their ri[x?ness in the tongues to read logic 
to them s<^oner. They shall spend the second year in logic, with the 
exercise of themselves in the tongues; the third year principally in 
physics, and the fourth year in metaphysics and mathematics, still 

^Quincy, I, 441- 'Peirce, 237. 
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carrying on their former studies. But in all classes the last days of 
the week are allowed for rhetoric, oratory and divinity." 

The latter studies are more fuUy described thus: ''All students shall, 
after they have done reciting rhetoric and ethics on Friday, recite Wolle- 
bius' Theology; and on Saturday morning they shall redte Ames' Theo- 
logical Theses in his Medulla, and on Saturday evening, the Assembly's 
shorter catechism in Latin, and on Sabbath day morning, attend the 
explanation of Ames* Cases of Conscience. 

"All undergraduates shall publicly repeat sermons in the Hall in 
their course, and also bachelors; and be constantly examined on Sab- 
bath at evening prayer. 

"No scholar shall use the English tongue in the college with his 
fellow scholars, unless he be called to a public exercise, proper to be 
attended in the English tongue, but scholars in their chambers and 
when they are together shall talk in Latin." 

About the middle of the eighteenth century it was ordered that "On 
Friday each undergraduate, in his -order, about six at a time, shall de- 
claim in the Hall in Latin, Greek or Hebrew, and in no other language 
without special leave." * 

Under President Clap mathematics were moved forward from the 
senior year, and the freshm^ were required to know conunon arithmetic 
for entrance. In 1776 President Clap wrote: "In the first year they 
learn Hebrew, and principally pursue the study of the languages, and 
make a beginning in logic and some part of the mathematics. In the 
second year they study the languages; but principally redte k)gic, 
rhetoric, oratory, geography and natural philosophy; and some of 
them make good proficiency in trigonometry and algebra. In the third 
year they still pursue the study of natural philosophy and most branches 
of mathematics. Many of them well understand surveying, navigation 
and the calculation of eclipses; and some of them are considerably 
proficient in conic sections and fluxions. In the fourth year they prin- 
cipally study and recite metaphysics, ethics and divinity. The two 
upper classes exercise their powers in disputing every Monday in the 
syllogistic form, and every Tuesday in forensic." 

"The range of this curriculum was small but its disciplinary value 
was great. The best evidence of this is to be found in the large number 
of strong men who received their training at Yale in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and became leaders in the theological, educational, politipal and 
constitutional movements of the age." ' 

* Universities and their Sons, I, 154, 255. '/J., 255. 
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APPENDIX No. IV* 

COURSE OF BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL JUST BEFORE THE REVOLUTIOir 

''The pupils entered at the age of seven, having already learned to 
read English. 

''First year: Cheever's Accidence, a small nomenclature, Conkrius' 
Colloquies. 

"Second year: iEsop*s Fables, Eutropius, Ward's Lilljr's Grammar. 

"Third year: Eutropius and Grammar continued^ Clarke's Intro- 
duction to Writing Latin. 

"During these three years the pupils spent the hour from eleven to 
twelve each day in a writing school, in which arithmetic was studied as 
far as the 'rule of three' (simple proportion). 

"Fourth year: Subjects of the third year continued, Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, Making Latin. 

"Fifth year: Tully's Orations, Making Latin. 

"Sixth year: The first books of Virgil's yfinnrf with Trappe's and 
Dryden's translation, Making Latin, Ward's Greek Grammar, Greek 
Testament with Beza's Latin translation. 

"Seventh year: Horace, Latin verse composition with the Gradus ad 
Parnassuniy five or six books of Homer's Iliad with Clarke's translation. 
(Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil's GeorgicSy and something of XenophoD 
were read by some classes.)" * 

APPENDIX No. V» 

CURRICULUM OF THE ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL 

*^ General Statement 0} the High School Course of Study. 

" At least twenty recitations a week are required in every course; 
work additional to that required by any course may be taken only with 
the permission of the principal. One hundred redtations in a single 
study, with a satisfactory record, constitute one point in any course. 
Not less than thirty-two such points are required for graduation in any 
course, and eight of these thirty -two points must be made on the studies 
of each year, whatever course be taken. In studies that occupy one or 
more years of any course, no credit is allowed for less than one year's 
work satisfactorily completed. Fractional credit is allowed on studies 
which do not occupy sufTicient time to constitute full points. 

" The studies prescribed for all pupils are English, history, algebra, 

» Page 119. • Page 119. 

2 U. S. Commissioner of Education's Report, 1903, 554. 
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plane geometry, biology, physics and Shakespeare, which fumish d^- 
teeD of the thirty-two points required for graduation. The other four- 
teen may be secured by successfully pursuing a sufficient number of the 
other studies aSonled by the several courses provided, namely: Psy- 
chology, ethics, commercial law, dvics, economics, siithmetic, book- 
keeping, higher algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, penmanship, 
phonography, drawing and history of ut, dtemistry, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish and Greek." 

The same requirements appear below, arranged in the more hmil- 
iar fashion of several parallel courses, with prescribed and altemattfe 
subjects: — 

High Scbooi Course or Stody 
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APPENDIX No. VI' 
NEW YORK STATF. rrnLir rncn school studies, in which regtt- 

LAR EXAMINATIONS ARE GIV-EN BY THE BOARD OJ KEGENTS 

The numerals prefixed lo iho subjects indicate the number of lessons 
a week for a year and also the number of counts to be earned theret^' 

pri:liminarv subjects 

Reading WritinR Spelling English 

Arithmetic Geography United Stales History with dvia 

'Page 119. 
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ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



Group I — English Language and Liteiatuix 
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(4 First year English) 
(3 Second year English) 
3 Third year English 
3 Fourth year English 

Ancient 

(5 First year Latin) 

I Latin grammar 

I Elementary Latin oompontion 

3 Caesar 

4 Cicero 
4 VirgQ 

I Latin composition 
I Translation of prose at si^t 
I Translation of poetry at si^t 



a Fn gKfA grammar 

a Hi^ry of the Eii|^ kngiugB 



and Kterature 



(5 First year Greek) 

I Greek grammar 

I Elementary Giedc oompodltioii 

3 Anabasis 

I Greek oompositkm 

I Translatioo of prose at si|^ 

I Ttanslatkxi of Homer at si|^ 



MoDEiN Foeeign 



(5 First year German) 
5 Elementary German 
5 Intermediate German 
5 Advanced Gennan 
(5 First year French) 
5 Elementary French 

Gaoup n 

2 Advanced arithmetic 
5 Elementary alj^ebra 

2 Intermediate algelnm 

3 Advanced algebra 



5 Intermediate French 
5 Advanced Frendi 
(5 First year Spanish) 
5 Elementary Spanish 
5 Intermediate %Mnish 

Mathehaticb 

5 Plane gBometij 
s Solid yum e ti y 
s Trigonometry 



Geoup m — Soencb 



5 Physics 

5 Chemistry 

5 Biology 

a( Elementary botany 

2} Elementary JBo5k>gy 



ai Physiofegy and hygiene 
5 Adfinoed botany 
S Advanced JKridogy 
5 Physical googiaphy 
3 AgricaitarB 
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Group IV — History and Social Sci£kce 

3 or 5 Ancient history 5 American history with dvics 

3 or 5 European history 2 Civics 

3 or 5 English history 2 Economics 

Group V — Business Subjects 

4 Elementary bookkeeping 3 Commercial geography 
3 Advanced bookkeeping 2 Business correspondence 
2 Business practice and technics i Business writing 



3 Stenography (50 words) 
3 Stenography (100 words) 
2 Typewriting 



2 Business arithmetic 

2 Commercial law 

2 History of commerce 

Group VI — Other Subjects 

2 History and principles of educa- 3 Advanced drawing 

tion 2 First year home science 

3 Psychology and principles of 2 Second year home science 

education 2 First year shopwork 

3 Drawing 2 Second year shopwork 

APPENDIX No. VII* 

TABLE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVING, IN I905, PROPERTY 

VALUED AT OVER $500,000 



Name and State 

Alabama. 


Value of 
Property 


iNCOIfK 


BciOErAC- 
noKs 


University of Alabama . 
Arkansas. 


$1,430,000 


*5 7,000 




University of Arkansas 
California. 


526,250 


124,757 




University of California . 
St. Ignatius College . 
Lcland Stanford Jr. University 
Colorado. 


5,619,912 

919,400 

23,317,000 


849,505 

7,213 
706,000 


♦96,414 
8,965 


Colorado College 
College of the Sacred Heart 
University of Denver 
Connecticut 


1,285,000 
508,000 
617,000 


37,113 

40,000 

59,000 


100,648 

400 

70,000 


Trinity College 

Wesleyan . , . . 

Yale University 

1 


1,790,000 

2,359,392 
6,899,260 
Page 137. 


42,301 
105,057 
827,514 


156,820 

303, ai9 
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Name and Statb 

District of Columbia. 
Catholic University of America 
Gallaudet College . 
Georgetown Univeraty . 
George Washington University 
Howard University . 

Georgia. 
University of Georgia 
Clark University 

Illinois. 
University of Chicago 
Northwestern University . 
Illinois College 
Lake Forest College 
University of Illinois 

Indiana. 
Wabash College 
DePauw University 
University of Notre Dame 

Iowa. 
Drake University . 
Iowa College . 
University of Iowa . 
Cornell College 

Kansas. 
University of Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Berea College . 
Central University of Kentucky 
Agricultural and Mechanical 

College of Kentucky 
Kentucky University 

Louisiana. 
Louisiana State University 
Tulane University of Louisiana 

Maine. 
Bowdoin College 
Bates College . • • • 



Valub or 

PtOPElTY 



$1,758,781 

705,000 
1,450,000 
1,801,326 

1,172,739 

862,490 



x6; 702,416 

6,848,955 
819,000 

2,022,000 

2,318,222 

1,005,000 

720,256 

2,200,000 

548,366 
671,000 

1,642,750 
987,278 



791,968 
785,000 

626,127 
755,< 



724,313 
2,458,< 



$41,571 
108,274 

155,69a 
86,535 

261,874 
4,47a 

844,801 
526,053 

28,534 
956,166 



83,3" 
62,200 

352,500 

45,165 



1,101,000 247,600 



28,073 
29,181 

86,084 
25, 



1,867,733 
723,388 



77,543 
142,000 

86,431 
36,420 



$9^353 



921,528 
S,ooo 



33, 

53,350 32, 



174,753 
10,000 

29,438 



7^^300 



700,000 

16,589 
3,250 
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Name and Stats 


Value of 
Propekty 


Imcomk 


Bnatic- 

TKMB 


University of Maine 


$557,145 


$ i33»674 


»"S 


Colby College . 


730,000 


43,«x> 


49,719 


Maryland. 








St. John's College . 


S^SyOOO 


43,775 




Johns Hopkins University 


5,855,613 


290,489 


518,950 


Massachusetts. 








Amherst College 


2,700,000 


X 10,000 


45,a» 


Boston University . 


1,689,655 


157,934 


5,iw 


Harvard University . 


24,255,753 


1,572,540 


1,509,564 


Tufts College . 


2,303,000 


110,000 


38,000 


Williams College 


2,039,755 


124,422 


70,064 


Collegiate Department, Ch 


irk 






University 


1,320,000 


45,800 




Clark University 


3,336,582 






College of Holy Cross 


516,000 


20,720 




Michigan. 








University of Michigan . 


3,187,809 


779,941 


7,150 


Minnesota. 








University of Minnesota . 


3,434,500 


566,152 


5,000 


Carleton College 


500,000 


33,290 


17,890 


Hamline University 


568,663 


28,800 


47,438 


Mississippi. 








University of Mississippi . 


1,053,749 


100,400 


4,500 


Missouri. 








University of Missouri 


2,665,250 


486,024 




William Jewell College . 


535,000 


26,500 


10,000 


Park College . 


608,358 


12,966 


100,000 


Christian Brothers College 


643,000 


43,100 




St. Louis University . 


988,000 


55,474 


47,038 


Washington University . 


7,700,000 






Nebraska. 








University of Nebraska . 


1,501,414 


417,920 




Creighton University 


748,000 


28,000 


200,000 


New Hampshire. 








Dartmouth College . 


3,706,455 


184,173 


24,263 


New Jersey. 








Princeton 




410,060 


523,522 


Rutgers College 


1,221,000 


72,000 


39,790 


Seton Hall College . 


510,000 


40,000 
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NaMV AMD STATB 

New York. 
Adelphi College 
St. Lawrence University 
Hamilton College 
Hobart College 
Colgate University . 
Cornell University . 
College of St. Frauds Xavier 
College of the City of New York 
Columbia University 
Manhattan College . 
New York University 
St. John's College . 
University of Rochester . 
Union University . 
Syracuse University . 

North Carolina. 
University of North Carolina 
Trinity College 

North Dakota. 
University of North Dakota 

Ohio. • 
Ohio University 
University of Cincinnati . 
Western Reserve University 
Ohio State University 
St. Mary's Institute . 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Ken yon College 
Denison University . 
Oberiin College 
University of Wootter 

Pennsylvania. 
Western University of Ptenayl 

vania 
Dickinson College . 
Lafayette College 
Pennsylvania College 



Value ov 



•580,53s 

59i»a» 
i|090|0oo 

2,752,584 
2,180,226 

11,807,485 

788,766 

1,578,800 

27,058,400 

849,186 

4,554,871 
928,429 

1,381,184 

1,083,39a 

3,"i,a3© 



575, 
860,981 

S40>ooo 

9»5,63i 

a,a76,936 
4,176,400 

3,499,M7 
757,000 

2,612,471 

985.664 

1,005,000 

a,409iO0O 

946,a3< 



1,094,900 
854^000 

1,194,193 
$«4joo 



$113,006 
35,a62 
47,110 

35,9" 

75,"4 

844,886 

37,354 

3^955 
1,052,662 

45,507 
278,706 

357,040 
101,624 

79,265 

321,831 

80^995 
53,652 

79,324 

I39i068 

153,628 
X23»300 

S72»477 

8obi04 
29bS33 



«73»30O 



117,300 

•9^69? 
57.164 

2SMI 



•9,179 
8^000 

5,000 

29^200 

137,523 
6x5,449 

z,ooo 

i,407,30x 
536 

55,333 
3.228 

150^000 

22,912 

9M4I 

35,000 
zooyooo 



106^605 
9b884 



••ftjoo 



5.^^ 
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Value of 
Property 


Incokb 


BnoTAC- 
noRS 


$2,400,000 


$87,000 


$10,000 


611,500 


27,700 


85,000 


859,000 






764,000 


34,632 




770,000 


40,202 


30,000 


1,742,043 


156,800 




11,026,274 


598,492 


6l2,2J0 


1,600,000 


110,000 


10,007 


i,73i»705 


252,192 




938,612 


80,893 




t 710,000 


37,897 


14,636 


5,117,000 


198,691 


"3,005 


1,030,828 


90,018 


23,862 


555,000 






2,350,000 


135,000 


60,000 


i,i5i»5oo 


74,629 


25,000 


1,451,716 


263,000 




775,000 


108,500 


90,000 



Name and State 

Haverford College . 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Bucknell University 
Lincoln University . 
Allegheny College . 
Central High School 
University of Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University . 
Pennsylvania State College 
Swarthmore College . 
Washington & Jefferson College 

Rhode Island. 
Brown University . 

Tennessee. 
University of Tennessee . 
Cumberland University . 
Vanderbilt University 
University of the South . 

Texas. 
University of Texas . 
Baylor University . 

Utah. 
University of Utah . 

Vermont. 
University of Vermont and State 

Agricultural College 
Middlebury College 

Virginia. 
University of Virginia 
Washington & Lee University . 
Richmond College . 

West Virginia. 
West Virginia University . 

Wisconsin. 
Lawrence University 
Beloit College .... 
University of Wisconsin . 

Besides the foregoing there are twenty institutions classed as schools 
of technology that have over $500,000 each of property and funds. 



759,061 



873,270 



108,750 



1,510,120 


96,663 


30,79s 


621,500 


26,424 


i,5a> 


1,980,000 


183,000 


100,000 


1,250,000 


60,000 


75,000 


931,000 







214,012 



635,500 


34,202 


20,000 


1,427,000 


56,600 


62,000 


2,626,624 


723,929 


4,853 
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APPENDIX No. Vin» 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMPROVING INSTRUCnON 

IN HARVARD COLLEGE 

On the 37th of May, 1903, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences i^ted: 
"That a committee be appointed to inquire and report what further 
measures may be advantageously taken to improve the quality of the 
work done in satisfaction of the requirements for the degree of Bachebr 
of Arts." 

This vote, it will be observed, applies to Harvard College only; and 
thou^ any scheme affecting the G>llege must in some way affect the 
Graduate School and the Lawrence Scientific School also, the Committee 
has kept in mind the limit set by the Faculty to its conmiission, and 
has made no investigation of courses designed exclusively for Scientific 
students. In the courses examined, however, inquiries have not been 
limited to the imdergraduates of the College. 

Early in the deliberations of the Committee, it became dear that 
neither the Faculty nor any member of the Faculty possessed accurate 
and detailed knowledge of the methods and the efficiency of instruc- 
tion in all the different courses, and that the Committee, if it would 
speak intelligently, must get such knowledge. The Committee under- 
took, therefore, to obtain information both from the instructors and 
from the students; and with thb object it sent two circular letters 
of inquiry — copies of which are appended to this report — one to the 
head of every course conducted in the academic year 1901-02, the 
other to students in each course, the number of students varying with 
the size of the course. The students were selected by a special deric, 
who took from the official list of the members of eadi course the names 
of men (still at the University) representing every grade of scholarship 
found in the course; and as the clerk had no other knowledge of the 
men, the selection within each grade was virtually by lot. The circu- 
lars to students were numbered; and the signatures of the students 
— numbered correspondingly — were written on detachable slips, which 
were removed and filed by the clerk, and have not been seen by any 
one else. From the instructors 245 replies were received; from the 
students 1757. The grades of the students who replied were as fol- 
lows: A, 540; B, 560; C, 375; D, 210; E, 72. 

The large proportion of A and B men is due in part to the fact that 

*Page 177. 
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the better scholars answered the inquiries more freely, but in part also 
to the small number of men not in high standing who complete the 
work in the most advanced courses. 

The Committee is greatly indebted to all its correspondents. The 
instructors, as a rule, replied with fullness and care; the students 
with frankness, good feeling, and intelligence. The Committee be- 
lieves that the replies, taken together, afford, with due allowance for 
occasional prejudice and eccentricity, the best documentary evidence 
now existing in regard to the teaching in Harvard College; and that 
they bear witness to the high quality of the students and to the strength 
of the teaching force. Now and then, naturally enough, the same 
course and the same instructor that inspired some students repelled 
others ; but there was an unexpected and gratifying amount of evidence 
that students who got low marks — even those who failed — could 
respect instruction from which, according to the official records, they 
had seemed to profit little. There was also enough adverse criticism 
to leave no doubt of the students* sincerity. 

The replies of the students showed a general satisfaction with their 
choice of elective studies in all departments. The exceptions are 
sometimes personal, and sometimes spring from a misconception of the 
ground covered by a course. Of the 1757 answers to the question, 
"Did your experience justify your choice?" only 197, or one in nine, 
were negative; and only 99 declared that the choice of the course in 
question was but partly justified. On the average, therefore, the 
students who replied were satisfied with five out of six of their elective 
courses. Such figures show that the choice of studies is intelligent, and 
that the courses are well conducted. It is not surprising that the good 
scholars were satisfied with their choice in a larger proportion of cases 
than the poor ones. Among the A men, only one elective course in 12 
did not justify, or only partly justified, the choice; among the B men, 
one in 7; among the C men, one in 5; among the D men, one in 3!; 
among the E men, about one in 2. A student who was not satisfied 
with his choice commonly gave his reasons; and even those who felt 
that their choice was thoroughly justified were not slow to make sug- 
gestions for the improvement of their courses. The students made, 
however, no adverse criticisms of a general character beyond the ex- 
tremely common complaint that they feel the need of being kept up to 
their work more regularly. This subject will be referred to in detail 
more than once in the progress of this report. One of the most in- 
teresting points brought out by the replies to the circulars was the 
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great discrepancy between the instructors' and the students' estimates 
of the time required for the work of the various courses. 

Although nothing is more likely to be inaccurate than a student's 
estimate of the time he gave to a course, unless it be the instructor's 
estimate of the time he needed to give, yet in the replies of more than 
i7cx> students the inaccuracies to some extent balance each other; 
and when the students' estimates fall almost universally short of the 
instructors', the discrepancy means something. There can be no doubt 
that our instructors as a body deceive themselves as to the amount of 
work which their courses require. Their answers, though often vague, 
suggest a general impression that the amoimt of time for a sin§^ course, 
outside of the recitation or lecture room, ought to be about six hours 
a week. It is impossible to tell exactly from the answers of the stu- 
dents the amount of time that they give on the average to a course, 
because it is frequently impossible to tell whether they include time 
spent in the laboratory or on a thesis; but, apart from laboratory 
courses and ooiu-ses requiring theses,' the students' estimates give the 
following results: — 

(Figures with a dash between them indicate the number of hours 
of work a week done outside of theiecture room; figures underneath 
indicate the number of courses in which the work was done, two half 
courses counting as a whole course. Thus, in one course less than one 
hour of work per week was done outside of the lecture room ; in each 
of six courses as much as one hour, and less than two.) 

o-i 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 
I 6 2oi 3oi 35 19J 10 3 

From this array one can see that the average work done in a course 
is a little over four hours a week. This result, however, is misleading; 
£rst, because the figures include the estimates of some members of the 
Graduate School; and, secondly, because in the table small courses 
with few students have the same weight as large courses with many 
students. The important p)oint, therefore, in relation to the courses 
which require little work is not the number of such courses but the 
number of students taking them, a number shown in the following 
table : — 

o-i 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 
21 876 2498 211 7 2056 355 83 29 

(The upper numbers indicate the number of hours of work per 
^The number of courses omitted is 67I. 
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week; the lower ones the number of students who did that amount i 
work.) 

From this array it will be seen that the average amount of woik dn 
by an undergraduate in a course is less than 3^ hours a week ontsii 
of the lecture room. It should be added that more than half of A 
answers from which these results are derived came from men «l 
attained the grade of A or B. Such an amount of work the Commidi 
regards as far too small. That there is intellectual activity in Ubxw 
College no one who knows its students can doubt; and in spite of mai 
interests besides study much of this activity b exercised in oolle^ mn' 
Yet it is clear that a great many undergraduates do not study so rnu 
as is necessary for the full benefit of a college education. In mai 
courses the difficulty of keeping up a high standard is serious, the mo 
serious because the notion that a single course requires little time b 
affected some of our best students, and has encouraged them in takl 
six courses a year. If the estimate of two hours out of the redtiti 
room for one hour in it is reasonable — and the Committee beliei 
that it is — few students, if any, can take six courses, and get die fi 
benefit of them all. The student who every week has 18 hours m t 
classroom, and studies 36 hours out of the classroom, spmds in CoDe 
studies 54 hours a week, an average of 9 hours for each week di 
It is doubtful whether a young man working week after week c 
effectively spend in study more than 7 hours a day for 6 days a wee 
or 42 hours a week ; and certainly a student working 7 hours a day 
an industrious student. Yet if such a student has 6 courses of 3 k 
tures each, he devotes to his College work 18 hours in the lecture rooi 
and 24 out of it. The Committee is of the opinion that there is in t 
College to-day too much teaching and too little studying, and tli 
intellectual vigor and self-sufficiency would be promoted, if twice 
much time were spent in study as in the lecture room. Yet the repli 
from students indicate that often the men who obtain high mai 
spend nearly half their time with the instructor. 

The Committee would suggest that a statement be made by t 
Faculty for the benefit of instructors of the number of hours a we 
which they should expect of men in their Courses, and that a serio 
effort be made to maintain that standard in every course. In the lar 
lecture courses, however, it is not always easy to raise the present star 
ard. Increasing the prescribed reading, for example, does not nea 
sarily increase the hours of work. On the contrary, it may lead 
neglect of the reading altogether, or to reliance on bou^t summari< 
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What should be demanded is more intelligence in reading, and more 
effort in applying what is read. Such intelligence and such efifort may 
be tested by '' quizzes'' and the like. Students themselves txpiesa the 
opinion that the instructor or assistants should by means of frequent 
''quizzes'' or conferences keep them up to their work, and enable 
them to read with greater understanding. "Quizzes" and conferences 
belong with elementary work. Theses can hardly be demanded in 
large elementary courses; they should begin, as the students themselves 
suggest, where ''quizzes" cease. In 1901-03 theses were required 
in 33 of the courses open to the students in the College. 

"Quizzes," conferences, or theses, enable the instructor to throw 
less weight on the midyear and final examinations, and to distinguish 
more readily between real work and the semblance of work (based on 
printed notes and abstracts or on cranmiing). Though there are 
few courses in which grades are assigned on examinations only, yet 
examinations have on the whole an imdue weight; and the length of 
the examination period fosters the notion that to take examinations 
on successive days is a hardship, and to take two on the same day 
an inconceivable hardship. Though it is true, as has been said^ that 
much of the work of professional men in active life b a kind of cram- 
ming, and that thus in a sense cramming is training for e mer gencies, 
it is also true that inducements to cramming in college are inducements 
to the neglect of such regular work as is essential to success in active life. 
The Committee recommends closer attention to the rule which requires 
every instructor to assure himself by sufficiently frequent tests that 
his students are doing systematic work. Furthermore, the instructor 
should make clear to his class whether or not the final examination 
covers the work of the whole year. In the opinion of the Committee 
it should do so, though it naturally searches the woric of the second 
half year more closely than that of the first. 

The problem of maintaining the standard of work concerns the 
greater part of the courses in College; but it is peculiarly pressing 
in the case of the large lecture courses. The knowledge which the 
Committee has obtained about these courses is especially full; for each 
circular sent to a student, though its chief object was to get information 
about a particular course, closed with a general question asking for 
an opinion on the value of the large lecture courses. By this means 
the Committee has obtained the impressions of many hundred students 
in regard to these courses; and it feels that it has gained a great deal 
of definite information about them. For 7 ; xs there have been 
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in the College one or two such courses — not always the same ones — 
which, though stimulating and cultivating, and in after years remembered 
as strong influences, have required little or no work. In the opinioo 
of the Committee, even those courses would have been more geneiaDy 
profitable if they had got more work out of the students ; and to increase 
their number would certainly be a mistake. In the other large lectuxe 
courses, the amount of work done outside of the lecture rooms a|^ean 
to average from 2^ to 2f hours a week, which is certainly far too little. 
As in college work generally, so here especially, the students themselves 
feel the need of being held to their work; and holding them to it is the 
more important and the more difficult because of certain parasitic 
growths that have been developed by the large courses. The number 
of men in these courses and the nature of the subject have made it 
worth while for skillful coaches to perfect the art of preparing men super- 
ficially and transiently for the examinations, which in elementary sub- 
jects are often confined to rather general questions. The same causes 
have made profitable the sale of unauthorized printed or ty p ewri tten 
notes of the lectures, and what is worse, summaries of the prescribed 
reading. These notes and summaries, thou^ defended by a few 
students, are condemned by others as a serious menace to lecture courses; 
and instructors also complain of the increase of this evil. 

Among the methods adopted with a view to raising the standard of 
work in these courses, two are in common use to-day. One of these, 
which may be called the conference method, employs a number of assist- 
ants who meet the students individually, talk over their reading with 
them in order to ascertain that it has been done, and assist them by 
explanation, advice, and suggestion. As the number of men assigned 
to each assistant is large, he can give little time to each, and that only 
at long intervals, usually seeing each of his men for 10 or 15 minutes 
at a time about once a month. The other method, which may be 
called the section method, confines the lectures to two of the three 
hours in the course, and divides the class into sections, each of which 
meets an assistant for examination, ''quiz,'' and discussion, in the third 
hour. Under this system, each assistant has charge of about 120 men, 
who are divided into three or four sections. The former method is 
probably belter for the more capable students who are willing to work, 
but does not stimulate the indolent. In one large course using the 
conference method, the numlx^r of hours of work a week, as reported 
by students, runs from none to eight, while in the two large courses 
using the section method, it runs from one to four. The students 
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themselves expressed & marked preference for the section method; 
and this opmion is coDStaDtly repeated in their answera to the last ques- 
tion in the circular. The section method, they belicTe, keeps them 
up to their work. 

The students found fault to some extent with the injustice of marking 
done in the same course by a. number of different assistants, an injus- 
tice which it b probably impossible to obviate altogether. Much 
more important is the fault they found with some of the sssistanta 
themselves, and the complaint that the value of a ooune depends in 
large measure on the chance of getting a good assistant. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that much of the effectiveness of any large lecture 
course depends on the quality of the assistants. The function of the 
instructor is to stimulate and interest his hearers, while the responsibility 
for seeing that the work is done, for helping and explaining, and for 
maintaining the standard of the course, roust rest chiefly with the 
assistants, who oome into more immediate contact with the students. 
As the University is now organized, these assistants are necessarily 
young men, and therefore without experience in teaching. The Com- 
mittee feeb the extreme importance of selecting the very best available 
men, and the false economy in failure to get them by reason of insuffi- 
cient salaries. Some of the men are now as good as could be desired, 
but even these have charge of too many students. The need of a larger 
number of competent assbtonts b felt by instructors and students 
ahke. Lectures, an entirely new foim of instruction to hundreds of 
Freshmen, need to be supplemented by instruction and tests in small 
sections. Instead of one assistant for every lao men, whom he meets 
in sections of 20, the Committee would recommend one assistant for 
every So men, whom he should meet in sections of ao. A lesser im- 
provement, yet a substantial one, would be effected if the head of each 
course should himself hold some conferentxs or keep an office4iour, — 
should make himself more accessible to indivjduab in hb audience. 
Even without such arrangements, he would be mote accessible if the 
small number of our lecture and recitation rooms did not frequently 
prevent valuable dbcussion in the classroom before or after the lec- 

Besidcs complaining of the assbtants, some students complained of 
certain lecturers; some of the ditiiculty of following a course; some of 
the dilhculty of getting at the principal instructor; many of the small 
requirement in work. Some students condemned large lecture courses 
altogether; more declared that they are good for some men and not 
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for others ; many more said that some of them are good and others ait 
not; but the great majority of those who answered thought then 
valuable, because they opened large subjects of thought, or because 
they introduced many students to "big men" in the Faculty, or c^wn 
because they brought a large body of students together. The replies 
received by the Committee leave no reasonable doubt that there is a 
place, and an important place, for large lecture courses in Harvard 
College, and that they are not destined to pass away with the further 
development of the elective system. 

In 1882-83 there were only 5 courses with more than 100 members, 
and none with more than 200; in 1892-93 there were 18 with between 
100 and 200 members, and 10 with more than 200; in 1901-03 there 
were 25 with between 100 and 200 members, and 14 with more than 20a 
Moreover, the very large courses containing two fifths or more of a 
whole class have increased from three in 1882-83 to eight and a half in 
1901-02; and in 1901-02 there were two elective courses each of whidi 
contained more than four fifths as many students as could be found in 
the whole Freshman class. The larger these courses grow, the more 
evident it becomes that the object of the lectures in them is not so much 
to impart concrete information as to stimulate thought and interest in 
the subject ; and since the stimulus depends in part on the attitude in 
which the audience stands towards the lecturer, it is important that 
these courses should be conducted by the men who have already achieved 
a reputation. Indeed, the replies of the students make it dear that to 
be effective the lecture courses must be conducted by the best lecturers 
in the University. 

Rumors of increasing disorder in lecture rooms led the Committee 
to issue a third circular, which was sent to every instructor in charge 
of a class of 100 or more students. If the replies are accurate, there 
is less disorder in the lecture rooms than is alleged. A few instructors 
have had serious disturbances in large classes, or with great expendi- 
ture of strength have barely escaped such disturbances; but in general 
the attitude of the students is friendly and reasonable. It may be 
added that order cannot reasonably be expected from large bodies of 
students who cannot hear the lecturer, or can hear him imperfectly. 

The Committee believes that the lectures in the large courses should 
treat general principles rather than details which may be readily ob- 
tained from lx)oks, and that in these and all other courses much which 
instructors now dictate or put upon the board should be printed or 
mimeographed. Furthermore, it believes that, though large lecture 
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courses which maintain the proper standard of work are both valuable 
and necessary, it is a misfortune when they are required as preliminary 
to all further study of the subjects that they treat. Such a requirement 
in some Departments amoimts to little less than the reSstablishment 
of prescribed courses. 

An interesting problem was brou^t to the attention of the Com- 
mittee by the students' answers to the question why they had chosen 
this or that elective course. Among both students and members of 
the Faculty there appears to be a growing tendency to regard certain 
subjects as designed peculiarly for general culture, and certain others 
as designed for the scholastic training of specialists. That a student's 
opinion of the motives which induced him to elect a certain course is 
often far from correct is shown by the fact that the motive of general 
fashion was recognized by only two persons. Yet, though a student's 
assertion that he elected a subject because he thought it valuable for 
general culture, or for general mental training, does not prove that he 
has recognized the chief motive of his choice, it does show how he re- 
gards that particular subject of study; and when general culture as 
a motive of choice appears frequendy in certain Departments and 
infrequently in others, it becomes dear that the students regard the 
former as dealing with culture subjects, and the latter as not. It is 
noticeable that the students regard English and other modem lan- 
guages, philosophy, history, geology, and some other studies, as culture 
subjects in a higher sense than mathematics, the classics, and most 
of the sciences. The Committee believes that such a distinction is 
unfortunate, and that, so far as possible, every Department ought to 
provide courses for students who are not to be specialists in it, and 
that such courses should require as much systematic work as other 
courses in the Department. A course of this kind should familiarize 
the student with the conceptions of principles on which the subject 
is based, with the methods of thought of those who pursue it, and with 
the tests of truth that are used in it. Such courses, which teach how 
men of letters and men of science, philosophers and historians, regard 
the world and its problems, are of value to specialists and non-special- 
ists alike. At present it would appear that in the Departments where 
work is done mainly in the laboratory the descriptive courses are apt 
to be weak. The Committee appreciates the difficulty of the problem. 
Instructors who want excellent work from their students can get it 
more readily among those to whom the courses mean a part of a life- 
long career; and^ on the other hand, the easiest way to induce students 
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to take a subject for culture is to make it not too difficult Hence obe 
course tends to grow harder and more specialized; and another, be- 
cause recognized as a culture course, softer and more generaL These 
tendencies are dangerous to the character of an institution such as ouis. 

In connection with this subject, the Conmiittee would point out the 
importance of encouraging a greater number of men to take honors at 
graduation, and of making honors something more than a purely 
scholastic distinction for young specialists; for the Committee believes 
that students in pursuit of general culture should be encouraged in a 
thorough and somewhat advanced study of subjects to which they do 
not intend to devote their lives. The fact that ambitious students 
find little incentive to take honors is one of the faring failures of our 
system. If honors were widely and truly attractive, we should have 
fewer students of high rank devoting a large proportion of their time 
to elementary work, and we should rouse the ambition of undergradu- 
ates to get in college a thorough training in at least one subject. The 
Committee believes that every serious man of superior ability should 
look to final honors in some subject as a natural part of his under- 
graduate career. With all this in mind, the Committee leconunends 
that honors be restricted to undergraduates; that the requirements 
for them be made, as far as possible, less professional and of wider 
human interest ; and that candidates for honors receive greater encour- 
agement, and successful candidates higher recognition. It suggests 
that, as at Oxford and at Cambridge, the names of all students who 
have received honors since honors were established be printed in the 
University Catalogue. 

The Committee trusts that no one of its suggestions will be construed 
as an attempt to interfere with that freedom of instruction which has 
hcljxjd to make Harvard College what it is. The present methods 
of instruction are in some measure determined by departmental policy, 
or at least are in a general agreement with the ideas of the various 
Departments. Yet in detail each instructor is free to apply his own 
theories, and to follow his own bent. Such a relation of the instructor 
to the Department is what it should be; and the Committee would 
deeply regret any action of the Faculty which might hamper the in- 
dividual instructor in teaching as he thinks fit. It would recommend 
its suggestions, however, to the serious consideration of the several 
instructors; and it would further urge each of them to read the com- 
ments of the students on his own courses. It would also urge the 
chairmen of the several Departments to read the original documents 
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relating to the courses under their supervision. These documents in 
bound volumes may be seen in the University Library. 

No mention has been made of the suggestions from the instructors 
themselves in regard to their own courses. These suggestions related 
mainly to increased expenditure in the form of laboratory facilities and 
additional assistants. As to laboratory facilities, the Committee does 
not feel qualified to express a general opinion, though the lack of elbow- 
room in the chemical laboratory is obvious to anybody. As to assist- 
ants, though the Committee has already expressed its opinion, it wishes 
to reiterate as strongly as it can its belief that a liberal p)olicy towards 
assistants is essential to a generally high standard of College work. 

The Committee proposes no formal vote, but summarizes its con- 
clusions as follows : — 

1. The relation between the instructors and the students is good, 
and the students are in general satisfied with their elective studies. 

2. The average amount of study, however, is discreditably small. 

3. The difliculty of raising the standard is seriously increased by 
students taking six courses each. 

4. The requirements of time and study in the various courses should 
\)c as nearly equivalent as p)ossible. Certainly there should not be 
such discrepancies as exist at present. 

5. Large lecture courses have come to stay. 

6. Vet in the large lecture courses a special effort should be made 
to increase the amount and the thoroughness of the work. 

7. t\)r this purpose the number of assistants should be increased. 

8. Ever)' effort should be made to secure such a number and such 
an apportionment of lecture rooms as shall enable the instructor to 
use his lecture room before and after the hour of his lecture. 

9. It is a mistake to prescribe introductory lecture courses as a 
preliminary' to all further study of the subjects that they treat. 

10. Kvcr>' sul)jcct in the College should be taught on the principle 
that a thnrou^h knowledge of it is a valuable part of a liberal education. 

11. Y.WTy serious man with health and ability should be encouraged 
to take honors in some subject. 

L. B. R. HRIGGS. W. E. BYERLY. 

A. L. LOWELL. M. H. MORGAN. 

B S. HURLBUT. J. B. WOODWORTH. 

R. COBB. O. M. W. SPRAGUE. 

C. H. GRANDGENT. 
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problems only slightly 
cal, 17B; who should care 
■nta' home hfe, 878; un- 
le demands upon facuhy, 
; student problem com- 
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plcK, 178. 379; remedy must be 
equally complete, J79; assistance 
of, needed in solving problems, 3S0-, 
especially with moral evils, 3S0; 
on boards of trustees. 180 ; students 
must furnish facts l<j, »8a, ail 
must treat students like men, iSi 

must recogniie changed conditions, 
384, iSj; how a president cleaned 
up bad conditions, 383, 9S4', our 
business and professional, must 
dear up college atmosphere, »84, 
385; eitlighten students on their 
future work, 183, 899-3031 must 
restore premium on good work, 
185; increase right output, 1S5; 
teach belter factory practice, a86; 
poireror,inlhis work, iRb; present 
college results poor, 187; some agen- 
cies of, at work, 187. 18S; power 
of, in fratemiliel. iSS; how they 
should aid, 18S, 3B9; faculty 
should welcome aid of, 1S9; espe- 
cially in smaller collegca, 489: and 
aulhotilics, not students, respon- 

afterword to. 369-371 ; shirking 
your debts. 3611, 370; alma mater 
Deeds your help. 370; her course 
now largely for business, 370; help 
her to introduce business methods, 
370; and clean up college atmos- 
phere and homes, 370; improve 
athletics, 370, 371; avoid setting 
bad pcrKuial eiamples, jji; your 
fatal failures. 371. 

t/io College; Fraternity. 
Medulla and Caie* of Cim- 
science, 4, 3*. 3S9. 1^6, 387. 
.heist College, started as a school, 5 ; 
formed fiom Williams College, 44; 
charter to, 44, 45; early discipline 
at. 19; bowUng and l^ud* foc- 
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Amherst College — Cont. 

bidden, 79; expenses at, 73, 74; 
clergymen among its graduates, 
38; long winter vacations at, 59; 
students and faculty, 1830-1850, 
135; early gymnasium; compul- 
sory athletics at, 141 ; compulsory 
* field athletics at, 143, 143; pub- 
lishing athletic accounts in, 154, 
155; calisthenic exercises of, taken 
to Japan, 141, 14a; athletics, 
method of, tried in other colleges, 
14a; fraternity houses versus dor- 
mitories at, 213, a 14; rushing 
rules at, aiS-aai; victory in boat 
racing under professional coach, 

337. 
Andover and Exeter, how formed as 

academics, 114. 

Annapolis, Individual Training at, x 78 ; 
rank and merit at, 29, 285. 

Anti-Masonic agitation, details of, 
ao9-ai2. 

Antipaedobaptism, President Dunster 
convicted of, 41, 377. 

Apology, a young man should learn to 
make, 395, 348. 

Appendicitis, college, 87. 

Apprentices, in early times hoys be- 
came, and so lost control of their 
time, 81; formerly paid for privi- 
lege of learning a trade, 300. 

Arithmetic, when made college entrance 
requirement, laa; taught in col- 
lege, 6s, 66, 85, 386-388. 

Athletics, early conditions as to, 141; 
early gymnasiums, 78, 79, 141 ; com- 
pulsory at Amherst, 141-143; im- 
portance of, to college students, 
142-147; Chancellor Andrews on, 
143-146, 151, 152; true aim of, 
14a, 143. 
intercollegiate, evib of present sys- 
tem, 144; distract from work in- 
stead of fitting for it, 144; to 
advertise college, 144-146, 159, 
160; now a profession, 144; 
make athlete college hero, 145; 
for exhibition purposes, 145, 146; 
must change ideals as to, 146; 
nullify college discipline, 146; 
exalt trainer above professor, 146, 
147; bad cfifect of this, 147; dis- 
regard students who need physical 
training, 147; cause many to 



Athletics, interconegiate — Cont. 
sacrifice their course, 147; 
mous expenditures upon 
individuals, 148; cc^l^ 1 
ties wink at immoral con 
148; spreading lying stat 
148; gate receipts verstn 
lives, 148; lead to gambU 
wrong moral ideals, 14^ 
known to college authorit 
alumni, 149, 150; bad ii 
on moral tone of schoc 
colleges, 150, 151; cause c 
in gentlemanly sports, 15; 
ing sand for sugar, 151, 
school of dishonor for oux 
152; secret funds unao 
for, 152-156; unfit foi 
citizenship, 153; anyth 
build up the college, 15 
same plea as for lotteries, i 
alumni and authorities resp 
154; brutality less importa 
bribery, 154; no more yel 
funds, 154; debauching m 
students, 155; mad race 
vert honesty, honor and t 
ness, 155, 156; we to bias 
to bear, 156; business pi 
versus college standards 
puerile lies, felonious assai 
157; honesty the worst 
policy, 157; the cheap or 1 
sport, 157, 158; President 
on the Periods of Genuine 
tion, of Expansion and Pi 
and of Systematic Prevai 
158-164; huge receipts j 
penses, 159; era of tr: 
players, 159-164; value in 
advertising, 160; typical < 
evil methods and cflTects, i 
Providence Conference, i6< 
is indirect compensation 
college casuistry, i6z ; 
combed with falsehood, i( 
effects upon students, x 
and on secondary schools, x 
Individual Training for t 
sion, court manipulation a 
witting the law, 16a; 
bidding for athletes, 163; 
summer baseball, 163; 
stand together, 163; co 
good for the corporate so 
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164; must create a new college 
sentiment, 164; evil efifects of 
professionalism, 164; real value 
of intercollegiate contests, 164; why 
they have such a hold, 164, 165; 
training of the professional coach 
has kept Individual Training alive, 
165; some signs of improvement 
in, 165; are for public good, 240, 
341; glory of the game and final 
victory, 241; Individual Training 
the reward, 241, 242; the profes- 
sional coach in, 237-243; must not 
become master instead of servant, 
343; what they are symbolical of, 
343, 343; must be conserved, 343. 

ihletic morals, standard of all college 
morals, 183. See also Professional 
Coach. 

imosphere, college, false, 181, 182; 
we responsible for, 83; its nature, 
335; should help college student, 
355; what the freshman finds at 
college, 255, 256; often thoroughly 
bad, 256; its influence on after 
life, 234-237, 257; foolish, as a 
handicap, 271, 272; of (oUegehome 
must be consideretl by fathers, 234; 
by faculty and alumni, 235; by 
fraternity alumni, 235-237; its 
eflfctts, 340, 341. See also College ; 
Community Life; Fraternity. 

achelur of .\rts, early qualifications for, 
57; taken in course, q. 

ackgammon forbiddm, 21. 

aird, W. R., Manual of .\merican Col- 
lege Fraternitiis, 216, 

ankru{>tcy, why lollcges have escajietl, 
iS7-i8<j. 

i[>tisni, infant, Presi<lent Dunster 
fonvirted of opjjosing, 41, 377; 
total immersion in, I'resident 
Chaunty not to preach, 42. 

oseball, tin»t intertoUegiate game of, 
7.H; summer, evils of, 163, 16$. 

eciher, Hrnry Ward, how he trained 
himself, 250, 251; his des<-ription 
of an early commencement, 62; on 
former value of college course, 
80. 

el.;ian merchant prince, and how he 
traine<l hi< « liildren, 351, 3^^. 

rttin;: un athletics, 149-151; fur the 



Betting — Coni, 

honor of the college, 149; winked 
at by college authorities and 
alumni, 149 ; trust funds used for, 
149; betting rings at important 
games, 149; college sentiment 
defends gambling in connection 
with athletics, 149, 150. 

Bevcr defined, 33. 

Biblical requirements in earlier courses; 
see Divinity. 

Billiards forbidden, 79. 

Bludso, Jim, as a veteran, 334. 

Boarding schools, our colleget at first 
were. 3-36, 303. 

Boat racing, intercollegiate, 77, 78. 

Bookkeeping, training in, 395 ; learning, 

347- 
Boston Latin School, 113, 119, 388. 

Botany, study of, 65, 391. 

Bowdoin College, started as a school, 5; 
early character of, 70, 71; early 
ages of graduation at, 31; early 
ex [lenses at, 73; faculty and stu* 
dents, 1830-1850, 135. 

Bowling forbidden, 79. 

!>oxing, see Flogging. 

Bri;^','s Report, digest of. 175-177; in 
full in Appendix Vlll, 397-407; 
too little studying, too much teach- 
ing, 175; examinations have un- 
due weight, 175; cramming, coach- 
ing and cheating induced, 176; 
auxiliary methods ineffective, 176; 
professors inaccessible, 176; in- 
creasing disonlcr in lecture rooms, 
176, 177; dangers of toft culture 
courses, 177; college honors not 
sought, 177; references to, 61, 133, 

i«3. 23«. ^S^'^S^ a78. JOJ. J^ 

372. 3«». 

Broome, E. C, l>ook on college admis- 
sion requirements, isi. 

Brown University, how named, 50; 
early character of, 70, 7 1 ; opixjsct 
Amherst's charter, 45; lotteries 
for, 48; faculty and students, 
1820-1850, 135. 

Bull l>aiting at commencement time, 6a. 

Business, choosing, set Calling; ac* 
quiring knowledge and hal>its of, 

in college, 345-353; rwl^. **» 
fine old. 353; student |>foMcm to 
Iw studied Ukc a problem in, 88, 
89. 
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habits, training in, 394; not empha- 
sized at college, 246. 

principles versus college standards, 
156, 157; applied by coach, 339, 
340. 

meth&ds, needed in our colleges, 384, 
»*5. 363-367. 370; twjitf marking 
system, 187. 

men should know college students, 

3«7. 
schools, enrollment of, 109, 370; 

increase handicap^ of .college stu- 
dent, 370, 371. 

Busting out, no longer disgraceful, 183; 
welcomed by faculty, 183; its 
disastrous effects, 183, 183; never 
in earlier times, 187; its effect on 
freshmen, 356; decreased at Prince- 
ton, 361 ; how regarded by college 
and fraternity, 364, 365. 375-377- 

Butterworth, Horace, on college ath- 
letics, 145. m6. 

Buttery, names put up in the, xo, 14, 
37-29; food served from, etc., 13- 
1 5 ; bats, balls, and footballs to be 
kept at, 10. 

Cabinets, in earlier colleges, 67, 69. 

Calling, choice of future, when should 
the student make, 298-303 ; should 
be made by beginning of college 
course, 298; student is then old 
enough, 298 ; should consult freely 
and understand object of course, 
398, 399; and its relation to his 
culture courses, 399; alumni 
should aid in forming and ex- 
plaining courses, 399; earlier 
courses were professional, 299, 300 ; 
students need stimulus and objec- 
tive, 299, 300; this would interest 
alumni, 301 ; there should be 
some valuable record of student's 
course, 301 ; he must be interested 
in college as in professional 
courses, 301, 302; objectives in 
technical schools, 302; course 
beginning nowhere and ending 
at same place, 302, 303; results 
of this, 303; how an early choice 
would help the student, 339, 346, 

351- 
Calvinism at Harvard and Yale, 42, "7. 

359- 



Candks, students to proi 
chapel. 13, 14. 

Cards forbidden, ax. 

Cam^e, Andrew, cducatioE 
dplei of, illustrated ia 
Technical Schools, 265, 

Carnegie fund, 49. 

Carnegie Technical Schools, 9 
353; illustrate Andrew C 
educational principles, s6 
four applicants out of fi 
rigid first year course at, : 
specialization and dective 
366; practical men for ped 
366; no diploma without 
366; punctuaHtj at, 994: 
from, 303, 363, 365. 

Catalogue in early colleges, : 
placed in buttery, xo, a; 
fraternity, asi. 

Cathedral Age, 95-97. 

Catholic Church, see Roman 

Certificate, entrance by, 353, ; 

Chaldee, study of, 65, 66, 
taught as part of a pre 
course, 85. 

Channing, Edward Tyrrel, hi 
in Individual Training, 

Chapel, students to provide cai 
13, 14; at first, by each 
its tutor's room, 33; 1 
observation of the mode 
of, 33; confession and ad 
at, 33, 34; dissertaU'ons 1 
ity students at, 34; at presi 
170; at Williams, 58. 

Character, moral, see Moral cl 

Chauncey, Charles, age of, at 
tion, 30. 

Chauncy, Charles, president of 1 
43. 

Cheap sports, their cause, cha 
tics and effects, 157-159; 
sibility of trustees and alu 
368, 371. 

Cheating in colleges and schoc 
153; induced at Harvard 

Chemistry, study of, 66, 67, 3 

Children, early Harvard stude: 
mere, 7. See Age. 

Chi Psi formed at Union, ai 
first fraternity house, a 10. 

Choice, see Calling. 

Christian Associations, posii 
in student's college life, 2- 
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Christian colleges, and universities, 
present proportion of ministers 
from, 168. 

hurch services in Latin, 84; compul- 
sory in colleges, 1 69-1 71. 

ities now building up local educa- 
tional systems, 99. 

ivil War, changes in our country after, 
99, 104-106. 

lergymen, early colleges founded and 
conducted to produce, 34-38, 90, 
10 X, 134; proportion of, among 
early graduates at Harvard, Yale 
and Amherst, 37, 38; earlier pro- 
fessors and trustees were, 37; ex- 
aminations by, 57; are to-day 
problem solvers, 331; and need 
well-trained men, 291 ; where they 
are now coming from, 168. 

lerks, college graduates often become 
mere, 252; time spent on favorite, 
197. 

3othes, Harvard boys going home for, 

58» 59- 

Hul^, educational influence of, 130- 
^33\ or fraternities, 222. 

^ach, see Professional coach. 

Caching induced at Harvard, 176, 402. 

Coeducation in public schools and col- 
leges, 139; first at Oberlin, 277. 

^gate, faculty and students of, 1820- 
1850, 135. 

>>llege athletics, see Athletics. 

College, earlier, age of graduation at, 
29-33; social rank at, 27-29; were 
divinity schools, 34-37; founded 
to train ministers, 23; given colo- 
nial and local aid, 39-49; in pol- 
itics, 39-49; lotteries for their 
benefit, 47, 48; not an end in 
themselves, 39-46, 90; not impor- 
tant as institutions, 39, 46; factors 
in theocratic, aristocratic colonies, 
39; curriculumat, 64-67, 385-387; 
sophisters, sophomores and fresh- 
men, 64; every class under one 
tutor, 64; extramural teaching at, 
64, 65; at first were theological 
institutions, 65; mathematics in, 
66; first academic chairs in, 67; 
their poverty, 50-55; number and 
salaries of their facuhies, 50-55; 
size of classes in, 54; care for per- 
sonal life of students of, 54, 55, 90; 
their examinations, 56, 57; prayers 
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at, 58; absences and vacations at, 
S^t 59 > commencements of, 60-63; 
Individual Training in, 68-71; 
debating societies in, 68; public 
speaking and writing in, 67, 68; 
loans of text- books in, 69 ; teachers 
and scholars in, 68-71; discipline 
and training in, 69-71; molding 
of personal life in, 70, 71; ex- 
penses of students at, 72-74; 
commons and room rent, cost of, 
73> 73 > early traveling difficult, 
74, 75 ; their athletics and amuse- 
ments, 77-79; what their course 
stood for, 80-82; made their stu- 
dents eligible to leaders' circle, 88; 
modem contrasted with, 86-89; 
education could be gotten only in, 
Sx-83; graduates of, had no com- 
petition, 275, 276; turned out 
problem solvers, 233; recapitula- 
tion of conditions in, 90, 91 ; table 
of, in Eastern and Middle States, 
i34i '35 > °<> distinction between 
college family and community 
lives in, 202, 203. See also Fag- 
ging; Flogging; Freshman Servi- 
tude; Harvard; Yale, 
present conditions as to distribution, 
property, size, income, and public 
and private ownership, 134-139; 
New England, no longer supreme, 
'34~i39> geographical distribu- 
tion of, 135; distribution as to 
size, 136; number of instructors 
in, 136; present wealth and its 
distribution, 136; present income, 
13^* '37 i table of those having 
over $500,000 of property, 392-396; 
public, need no endowment or 
tuition fees in, 137; comparison of 
property and income of, public 
and private, 137; number of stu- 
dents in, public and private, 138; 
coeducational, public and private, 
139; present diversities in, 139; 
women, colleges for, 134-139. 
entrance requirements, work on by 
E. C. Broome, 121; early require- 
ments at Harvard, 19, i2z; a 
typical early examination, 121; 
at Princeton and Yale, 123; 
when new subjects were added, 
122; the elective or point system. 
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College, entrance requirements — Cont. 
xaa; present requirements at 
Leland Stanford, Jr., zaj; English 
now required everywhere, ia3; at 
Carnegie Technical Schools, 365; 
entering on certificate, 353, 254, 

365- 
present evils of life in, 174-198; first 
real investigation of, by Harvard, 
174; Briggs Report of Harvard's 
faculty, 174-178, 307-407; too little 
studying, too much teaching, 175; 
examinations have undue weight, 
175; cramming, coaching and 
cheating induced, 176; auxiliary 
teaching methods ineffective, 176; 
professors inaccessible, 176; in- 
creasing disorder in lecture rooms, 
176, 177; dangers of soft culture 
courses, 177; college honors not 
sought, 177; average of study 
discreditably small, 177; some 
form of Individual Training needed, 
177; a West Pointer's view of the 
college course, 178, 179; no college 
interference in personal conduct, 
179; reasons for this, 1 79-181; (i) 
increased age of students, 179, 180; 
(2) change in dormitory system, 
180; (3) German ideals of personal 
freedom, 180; (4) faculty cannot act 
as proctors, 180 ; (5) the cut system, 
180; (6) freedom to go and 
come, 180; (7) no guide for 
entering students, 180; (8) the 
elective system, 180 ; (9) the lecture 
system, 181 ; (10) foolish notions of 
seeing life, 181; neglect of college 
duties intensified by college dis- 
tractions, 181; false college atmos- 
phere, 182; dropping not dis- 
graceful, but welcomed by faculty, 
182; its disastrous effects, 182; 
"busting out" of college, i8a, 183; 
tone of scholarship lowered, 183; 
athletic morals, standard of all 
morals, 183; how college methods 
would work in business, 183; 
second-rate conditions soon become 
the standard, 184; inverted idea 
of failures, 184; waste in accepting 
poor quality of work, 184; Har- 
vard professors' opinions of loaf- 
ing through college, 184, 185; 
marking system and its evils, 185, 



College, present evfls — Cont. 
x86; exalted to chief imi 
yet not an intelligible rca 
former use of, 187; businc 
ods versus marking ajstt 
colleges have escaped bai 
because still sacred, 188; 
product neglected, 189 
culty of getting at fat 
students enter without 
object, 191, 193; coUef 
them no guidance, 191; 
their dew to college I 
19a, 193; diploma's fal 
and its results, 193; cultu 
thistles yield no figs, 193 
tunate results of culture 
'93~i95; importing bad 
from high school, 195; d 
personal standardis, 195; 
difficult, X96; studenu c 
training, 196, 197; recen 
ment has proved this, 197; 
lies with alumni, 197. 

present conditions, as to 
matters and as to person 
between professors and 
as affecting Individual 1 
X67-173; Hitchcock, Dr. 
on former religious spii 
former aim was first to 
students, 167; no gener 
ment now possible, x6 
extremes stated, 167, x68 
ters now mostly from small 
x68; religious exercises 
inst itutions, 1 68- 1 70 ; c 
of new moral influence, i 
touch of teacher on stude 
170, 171; touch of older 1 
needed, 171; good and e 
German movement, 171; 
of Harvard's early In 
Training, 171, 173; expli 
Edward Everett Hale, 1; 
early Individual Train 
Princeton, 17 a, 173. 

home and community life i 
307. 

home life, distinguished fron 
community life, 301-207 
discipline in earlier colle^ 
303; faculties in loco 
18, 202, 303; then there wa 
tinction between college coi 
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303; now there is a sharp 
ction, 203, 304; students 
Uly select a, 303, 304; the 
ition cannot enter or control 
04; nature of, 301, 304, 305; 
wer upon student in college 
hereafter, 304, 305; failure 
ovide substitute for earlier, 
evil results from, 305; what 
nces are not part of, 305; 
it has been studied by one 
nity, 306 ; how we must study 
6, 207; see also Community 
Fraternity ; relation of ideal 
nity chapter to, 304-318; 
aternities product of prevail- 
cx:ial conditions, 305; com- 
y life paramount to fraternity 
er, 306 ; our early colleges were 
ing mothers, 311, 313; home 
tions at, have changed, 313, 
faculty can no longer foster 
\ of, 313, 313; alumni and 
ts must help train students, 
18; a distinct period, 310- 
the student's father in, 316- 
See also Father, 
ts value in early times, 80-83; 
rofessional in nature, 81-87; 
distinct advantages, 81, 83; 
nisundcrstood by us, 83; a 
ig for the four learned or 
professions, 83-87; for 
e, see Culture Courses; 
1 make men mental factories, 
and produce problem solvers, 
supply needs of professions, 
turn out well-trained men, 
aga; give students training 
tlexsure, 2q2\ avoid making 
\ corner loafers, aga, 3g3; 
1 train disc rim inately, 3g3; 
at? ag3-2g7; often a social 
33; failures, wastes, and lack 
>nomy in, 250-267; handi- 
of, 269-277; former, now 
1 back into secondary schools, 
2g; often like a popular 
: metiitine, 273; no longer 
noix)ly, 270, 271, 373; or 
'1 3.V>'> i>revalent dissatis- 
1 with. 331. 112 \ must be 
leti, 331, 332; best results 
imall Southern and Western 



College, course — Cont, 

colleges, 333 ; must have college sen- 
timent back of it, 333 ; should teach 
professional honor and the spirit d 
a veteran, 333-335; must give true 
Individual Training, 335-337. 
now part of countrjr's business 
machinery, 189; but product neg- 
lected, 189; effects upon, of failure 
to study, 189, Z90; enrollment of, 
Z08, 109; in 1830-1850, 135; posi- 
tion of, in our university concept, 
XOX-103; atmosphere, su At- 
mosphere; appendicitis, 87; casu- 
istry, x6x; conditions, how they 
vary, 333; sentiment makes stu- 
dents stand together, 163; senti- 
ment, must have new, 163, 164, 
333; private, scepter passed away 
from, 1x7; must not delay to reform 
methods, 397; need a panic in, 
367, 368, 367. 
student, handicapped by unbusiness- 
like and immoral habits, 371 ; his 
good points, 196, X97, 373, sSa, 

376. 378. 379- 
trustees, afterword to, 367-369; 
nature of your trusteeship, 367, 
368; the ideals of your founders, 
368; send forth problem solvers, 
not cheap sports, 368; failure to 
study student problems and col- 
lege homes, 368, 369; jrour nega- 
tive virtues, 368, 369; sowing good 
seed, neglecting the soil, 368, 369; 
do not overdo reform, 369; get 
at the facts, 369; reform coll^ 
sentiment, 369. 
See also Harvard, Yale, and under 
the various colleges; Alumni; 
Ahletics; Faculty; Failures; Fr»> 
temity; Professional coach. 

Columbia, first advertisement of, 5, 381 ; 
lotteries for, 47, 48; chemistry, etc, 
at, 67; faculty and students of, 
1830-1850, 135; present propor- 
tion of clergymen graduates, 168; 
early victory in boat radng, S37; 
entrance requirements at, iss; 
income of, 137. 

Commencement, first, at Hanrmrd, 60; 
times of holding, 60; ezerdset 
at, 60-63; extravagancies at, 61; 
at Harvard, described, 61-63; 
honors at, 57, 60-63; ^^>^ ^^*^ 
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Commencement — Coni. 

and incentive in earlier times, S4X ; 
Heniy Ward Beecher on, 6s. 

Commercial studies, number pursuing, 
109, 970. 

Community life, child has little knowl- 
edge of, aoi; little distinction 
between, and family life in small 
communities, 30 x; cspedUdfy in 
earlier provincial times, aos; na- 
ture of, 301, 3oa; distinction 
recognized in cities, 303. 
college, none in earlier colleges, 3flo, 
303 ; now well understood, 303, 304; 
student has little say as to, 304, 
305; must be studied thoroughly, 
305, 306; must be affected by 
alumni, 305, 306. See also Col- 
lege. 

Comparative study of the colleges, 139, 

3^3* 377- 
Compensation, what is direct and 

indirect, in college athletics, 160- 

164. 

Compositions, 68. 

Concentration, cultivating, 347, 348. 

Conemaugh Valley, teamsters of, op- 
posed Pennsylvania Railroad, 337. 

Conferences, 68. 

Confession, good for the corporate 
soul, 163, 164; in chapel at Har- 
vard, 33, 34, 39. 

Congregationalists, as professors at 
Harvard and Yale, 35-37, 117; 
fight Harvard liberalism, 43. 

Conversion of students the most im- 
portant matter in earlier colleges, 
34, 70. 90. 91. *«>i, 167. 

Codperation, to change college ideals, 
396, 397; in fraternity matters, 
335-338, 378, 379; of all parties 
interested in our students, 381, 383. 

Cornell University victory at boat 
racing. 337. 

Comer loafers, 393, 293, 303. 353. 

Corporal punishment, see Flogging. 

Corporations, try to prevent gambling 
and intoxication among employees, 
150; magnitude of problems of, 
327-233; their need of problem 
solvers, 327-233; system and 
accuracy required in, 338-333; 
our students as employees of, 348. 

Correspondence schools, beginning and 
development of, 130-133; lessen 



Correspoodeiioe Klioob — Cmt 
college DUHiopolj, 133, i^ 
Individual Tnining, 13 
are adf-«ducatioii, 133, i.^ 

Countiy pay illmtnted, 51-$ 

Cramming induced hy Hanrar 
ent course, 176, 400, 401. 

Crusades, Age of, 95, 96. 

Cuffing, sm Floggiiig. 

Culture courses, ai tot colfege 
primarily for, 33, 83-89; 
earlier colleges, 83-S6; ui 
by discipline or interest, 
85, 86; would have 
ridiculous and pemidoa 
forefathers, 86; have a 
to lower Tidue of ooD^ge e 
87-89; what is true cul 
89; ours a fazce^ 86-^; 
Harvard, 177; muit be 
with times, 399; must 
interesting, 300; and 1 
an object, 300, 301; da 
177; West Pointer's op 
178, 179; colkge atmos] 
for culture, 293; thist 
no figs, 193; a recent cd 
fad, 193 ; not worth their < 
induce sloth, carelessne 
curacy, moral pervenior 
to vice, 193, 194; discou 
of all, 194; and a f 
atmosphere that is becom 
194; little stimulus in, 
346, 350; often subvers)^ 
character, 337; how picki 
students, 355, 371; o 
with coach's training, 3 
mistakes of, 366. 

Culture, now secondary to 
145; often but a veneer, 
necessity of true, 350; 
true, 349, 350. Setaln 
courses. 

Curriculum, of early colleges 
35; at Harvard. 65, 385, 
Yale, 66, 386. 387; at I 
66; in nineteenth centur 
of secondary schools, e 
present, ii8-x3o. Seeaist 

Customs, See Harvard. 

Cutler, President, dismissed 
he became an Episcopa 

377. 
Cuts, cutting, 355; evils of, x8 
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Cuts — Cim/. 

preceptorial sjrstem at Princeton, 
360. 

Damages, for negligence of colleges, 
how assessed, 35, a6, 303. 

Dartmouth, early character of, 70, 71; 
duties of first president of, 53, 54; 
commons at, 16, 17; faculty and 
students of, 1830-1850, 135; Phi 
Beta Kappa at, 308. 

Debating societies, importance of, in 
early colleges, their rivalry and 
advantages, 68, 3x3. 

Debt, of the student, how to be paid, 
338, 341, 343; of the alumnus, 
369. 370; keeping out of, 371, 347. 

Degradation, method and power ex- 
plained, 37-39. 

Degree, see Diploma. 

Delta Phi formed at Union, 310. 

Demoralization from lack of system, 
358. See also Failures; Wastes. 

Denominational institutions, 96, 139. 

Dialogues, 68. 

Dice forbidden, 3 1 . 

Dickinson College, started as a school, 5. 

Diphtheria, college, 360, 361. 

Diploma not important, 103; the stu- 
dent's clew to the college labyrinth, 
193, 193; its false value and its 
results, 193; as contrasted with 
former college honors, 341 ; unduly 
emphasized, 345, 331; angling for, 
355; how regarded by student, 
375; wrong idea of, 393, 303, 303; 
refused by Carnegie Technical 
Schoob until practice is had, 366. 

Discipline, of earlier colleges, 70, 71; 
in earlier college and German 
university, 100-103; nullified by 
athletics, 146. See also College; 
Harvard. 

Disease, produces failure, 350, 351 ; as a 
handicap, 371, 396. See also Wict. 

Disputations, 60, 68. 

Disquisitions, 60, 68. 

Dissatisfaction with college course, 
signs of, 331, 333. 

Distraction from college duties, 144; 
none in earlier colleges, 70; none 
from temptation to travel, 74-76; 
increased, 181. See also Athletics. 

Distribution of colleges, universities, 
etc., X34-~X39; as to size, 138. 

2E 



Divinity, requirements, 30; study of, 
65-67, 385-387; students gave 
theological dissertations at Har- 
vard prayers, 34. 
schools, earlier colleges were, 34-37; 
hence students in, looked after, 34; 
and college morals scrutinized, 34; 
Individual Training in, 34 ; Harvard 
College was a, 34, 35; firat college 
course was theological, 34, 35; 
then two parallel courses estab- 
lished, 34, 35 ; then course was for 
graduates, 35 ; Yale College a, 35- 
37; Princeton a, 37; in early 
times, 67. See also College. 

Doctor, see Medicine. 

Dormitories replaced by fraternity 
homes, 313, 313, 316,333; change 
as to, 180. 

Dress of students at Harvard, aa. 

Dropping, see Busting out. 

Dudley, Governor, opposed by the 
Mathers, 43, 43. 

Dunster, William, Harvard's first 
president, 7 ; his first rules, 7 ; im- 
press of his methods, 7; rules for 
study hours, 33 ; his distribution of 
public mone3rs for Harvard, 40; 
indicted and convicted for opposing 
infant baptism, 41, 377; his 
"considerations," 41; haiid two 
tutors, 53; salaries of readers 
and fellows under, 53; paid 
by ferry tolls, 53. See also 
Harvard. 

Dwight, President Timothy, age of 
graduation, 30. 

Eating clubs at Williams, 73, 73. 

Eaton, Nathaniel, Harvard's first 
schoolmaster, 6; his trial and con- 
viction, 6, 7; had one usher, 6, 53. 

Economics, first chair of, 67. 

Economy of fraternity general secre- 
tary, 331. 

Education, now non-political, non-sec- 
tarian, 49; devotion of our fore- 
fathers to, has helped us in immi- 
gration questions, 107; taxes and 
gifts for, 107; difficulty of our 
problem caused by immigration, 
107; decrease of illiteracy, 108; 
increase of, per capita, 108; 
school and college enrollment, 
108, X09; expenditures for com- 
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znon school, 109, zxo; relative 
growth of expenditures for, no, 
in; expenditures for, analyzed, 
in; free, attractiveness of, Z3q; 
free ladder from gutter to uni- 
versity, 117; results from fore- 
fathers' theories of, in, iia; of 
women, statistics as to, 276, ajy; 
age of growth of 95-98. 
home and by outside schools, 130- 
133; motto of, 130; agencies of, 
130; how they work, 130; lesjxrn 
college monoix)ly, 132; self-edu- 
cation by, easy, 132, 133; New 
York Regents' counts, 133, 390- 

392. 
Educational renaissance, our, 95-98. 

Efficiency of student, early course at- 
tempted to develop, 82. 

Electioneering of fraternities, 218-221. 

Elective or point system of college en- 
trance, 122, 123. 

Elective system, evils of, 180, 192, 360, 
366; none in earlier days, 67; how 
it distracts students, 192, 193. 

Elcctivcs, how selected by students, 271 ; 
at Carnegie Technical Schools, 266. 

Electric light and traction, and the 
problems they begot, 232. 

Emmanuel College, Harvard modeled 
after, 3. 

Endowment, total of all colleges in 
1800, 52; fraternities part of col- 
lege, 213, 215, 217, 222; funds, 
present, 136, 137. ^SVf aijc; Appen- 
dix No. VII, 392-396. 

English l>oarding schools, Harvard 
modeled after, 3, 7, 13; flogging in, 
7; educational system, 3. 
universities, divided into small units, 

25S. , 
comi)osition, 67-69, 123. 
literature, when made college en- 
trance requirement, 122. 
grammar, when made college entrance 
reciuirement, 122. Sec Grammar. 
English Classical School at Boston, 1 14. 
Enrollment of schools and colleges in 
United States, 108, loq; of col- 
leges and universities, 134-13S. 
Entering college, no guide for students, 

I So. 
Entrance examinations. Sec Colle>;e. 
Epictetus on athletic training, 241. 



Episcopalian, President Cuds k 
missed because he became, 351 n 
Erasmus High School, 114. 
Essays, 60, 68. 

Ethics, study of, 65-67, 385-390. 
£.\amination5, at first were TisttM 
56; earlier, for degrees, 56, 57; « 
four years* work, 56; ads. 
public, 56; sitting of sobticcik (C; 
now have undue wdgfat, 1:5: 
under preceptorial sptoa s 
Princeton, 360. 
Expenses at earlier colleges, 7»-74- 
Extension teaching, influence o{,i30-ij> 
Everett, Edward, age of gradustioii,it 
Evidence, self-incriminatoiy, ban Kc 
dents, 380, aSz. 

Faculty, size of, in earlier coOegOi S<~ 
55 ; members of, had no outadeiD' 
come, 53; former and pRWi 
duties of, 34-36; formerly fliJHi 
parentis^ 18, roz, 357; dunged H^ 
tion as to, in connection with Go- 
man movement, 99—103; should be 
for teaching, not poh'ce duty, ici- 
103; cannot act as proctors, iSo: 
must consider college atmosphct. 
235; alone cannot solve studenti' 
problems, 344-349 ; their respoits- 
bility, 244-349; their false vie* 
of college conditions, 356; should 
have balked, 378, 379, 363; unrea- 
sonable demands upon, 389; Uue 
laws applied by, 381 ; must treat stu- 
dents like men, 381. 383; should 
seek and remove causes of evil, aSx, 
284; present college results poor, 
284-287; need help of alumni. 
284-287; should welcome alumni, 
289; their knowledge of alumni 
in smaller colleges, 389; how re- 
sponsible for college failures^ 
wastes and handicaps, 290; should 
avail themselves of fratemitr 
power, 2x5, 231 ; some of the, arr 
members of a fraternity, 317, 221: 
have been unable to provide sul>- 
stitute for former college home life, 
223 ; how the undergraduate should 
know some of the. 396, 343, 343. 
afterword to, 363-367; new stand- 
ards needed in your foctorr, 
363; average product poor, 363; 
Andrew Carnegie's ideal of your 
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'acuity, afterword to— Con/. 

methods, 363; counseling with 
alumni, 363, 364; think of students 
as individual potential problem 
solvers, 364; cease busting out, 
364; study your failures, wastes, 
and lack of economies, 364 ; study 
the professional coach, 365 ; using 
aelection, 365; your awful wastes 
of time and money, 365; a con- 
trast with the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, 365; and with a good 
fraternity chapter, 365, 366; 
working with college home influ- 
ences, 366; your course a Mino- 
taur, 366; make your courses 
worth while, 366; your incon- 
ceivable errors and foolish culture 
courses, 366; your neglect to 
study Individual Training, 367; 
a raging panic needed, 367. 

agging, see Freshman Servitude. 

ailures, feared in earlier colleges, 71; 
inverted ideas of students as to, 
184; in college, difficult to define, 
250; was Henry Ward Beecher a, 
350,351; negative, 251 ; how that 
may come about, 352; growing 
number of, 353; lawyers in New 
York City, 352; clerks in New 
York City, 252; concealed, 353; 
must be decreased, 353, 353; 
cannot measure loss from, 353, 
353; through entrance on certifi- 
cates, 253; typical cases thereof, 
253. 365; colleges not studying 
these, 253, 254; how avoided in 
business, 253, 254; and by pro- 
fessional coach, 354; colleges 
responsible for, 354; also fraterni- 
ties, 354, 355; how lack of system 
produces, 358; advantages of 
small units at Oxford and Prince- 
ton, 358-361 ; how they should be 
judged, 363; avoided by proper 
training, 364: important and in- 
excusable. 364, 365; how avoided 
by preceptorial system at Prince- 
ton, 35Q-361; through fitting for 
overcrowded professions, 361, 363; 
illustrated in case of one bankrupt 
college, 361, 363; from over or 
unwise production, 363, 363; 
from lack of economies, 363 ; how 
these should be judged, 363, 364; 



Faflures — CotU. 

important and inexcusable, 364, 
365; our colleges need a panic, 
366, 367, 367; past, irretrievably 
gone, but must decrease those in 
the future, 318. See also College; 
Wastes. 

Family, see Colleges; Personal life. 

Father, must consider college atmos- 
phere, 334; and son in business 
or professional life, 3x7; in his 
son's college home, 3x6-318; 
coming to know his son, 318; 
how he should judge his son, 3x7. 
318; student should consult, 149, 
396; how the undergraduate 
should know, 343. 
afterword to, hiring son's time, 354; 
the example of the Belgian, 354, 
355 ; spoiling your son, 355; 
team work with him, 355, 356; 
college course often a curse through 
your fault, 356; care as to son's 
college community and home life, 
356; mistakes of a New England 
clergyman, 356, 357; place of, in 
son's college course, 357, 358; must 
not rely too much on faculty, 357* 
358; your past training oif your 
son now to be tested, 358, 359; 
your new duties, 357, 358; must 
begin your education anew, 358; 
how the college course has changed, 
358, 359; you must help keep sofl 
clean, 359, 360; your new func- 
tions, 360, 363; distinctiveness of 
coUei^e period, 360; college mumps, 
scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria 
and other troubles, 360, 361; 
questioning fundamentals, 361 ; 
your son's nascent strength, 361; 
avoid playing *'don*ts," 36s; the 
future depends Urgely on you, 369 ; 
take and show a real intmst, 361; 
grow young with your son, 36s, 
363. See also Parents. 

Faunce, President W. H. P., on college 
athletics, x 58-164. 

Fellow commoners, 38. 

Felonious assault, 157. 

Felony. 15 3, 157. 

Fillmore, Millard, anti-Masoiiic candi- 
date, 3XO. 

Flogging, at Hanrard, 7, 8, 18; at 
Yale, 8; in in earUcr colkfMk soj. 
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Football, brutality and bribery in, 154; 
an example to father, 355; tee 
Athletics; Professional coach. 

Fraternity, origin and history of, aoS- 
2x3; Phi Beta Kappa founded, 
308; Kappa Alpha formed, 309; 
constitutions of, have high ideals, 
309; houses of, are homes, 309; 
nature of secrecy of, 309-313, 233; 
anti-Masonic agitation, 309-313; 
fraternities formed during this 
period, 310; its secret period, 310- 
313; pin concealed, 311; existence 
kept secret, 311; Phi Beta Kappa 
gives up secrets, 311, 313; so- 
cial period of, 313, 313; its period 
as a college home, 313, 314; de- 
scription of chapter houses, 
313; constitute part of college 
endowment, 313, 314; homes 
versus dormitories, 313, 3x4; 
houses of, at Amherst, 313, 3x4; 
power of faculty through, 2x5; 
houses now constitute students' 
college homes, 315; their members 
need control, 315; Baird's Manual 
of, 316; statistics of mcml)crship, 
chapters and houses, 3 16; classes 
of, 316; arc now institutions, 
not ephemeral, 317; distinction 
between college family and com- 
munity lives, 301-307; house of, 
is voicing distinction between 
college private and community 
lives, 304; nature of college home 
life, 304-207; atmosphere of, will 
affect studfiit's future powers, 
304-207; study mafle of fraternity 
homi*s l>y one fraternity, 306 ; how 
they must lie studie<l, 306; spread 
and power of, not aixidcntal, 306; 
coincident with other changes, 306; 
who their alumni embraces, 317; 
new chapters of, 317; insignia of, 
317; le.LMiies, 217; flwtioneering 
or rushing, 318; rushing rules at 
Amherst, 218-320; how rushing is 
conducted at Amhrrst, 2\q-22\\ 
faculty rules against pledging 
freshmen, 321; maga/Jnes and 
other pulilications of, 221, 222; 
wrahh and power of, as rolleLje 
honu'H, 222; nature of intluenrcs 
in home of, 222; not undemo- 
cratic, 322; are students* answer 



Fratenuty — Cowl. 

to changed conditions, ssa, 113; 
must help train problem lohren, 
334; must therefore watch fra- 
ternity homes, 335, 336; in pUct 
of faculty, 335, 336; alumni mus: 
assume responsibility for fraternity 
homes, 335, 336; these have often 
been bad, 336; must train for 
strong manhood, 336, 237; dis- 
graced by failure of its members, 
'54i >55t responsibOitj for thii, 
355-357; trains student to get oa 
with men, S64; as eridenoe ef 
power alunmi of, 388. 
idod chapter of, 304-319; noihiag 
new 304; admitted power of, 504; 
President Hyde on, 305; faj what 
standard it should be jodp^ 
305 ; alumni's tribute to, 305, 306; 
college community paramoutt to, 
306; freshmen in, 306, 307; in 
house a college home, 307'3i9; 
rule of the seniors in, 307-309; 
President Hyde on its '^^'•''"f widi 
evil conditions, 308; eflbct ol 
putting responsibility upon the 
seniors, 308, 309; love and author- 
ity in, 309; meaning of the pia. 
309; perils of, 309, 310; the per- 
manent and transient eiemrnis is, 
310; local alimini in, 310-315; 
the mother's fostering care, 3i»- 
3x3; alma mater, 311-313: Ma- 
dents still need to be fostered sad 
nourished, 313-314; alunmi msrt 
help train students, 313, 3i4;msrt 
realize that this b a college home, 
3x4; and aid faculty, 313, 314; 
constant home influence of. 315; 
partial substitute for former la- 
dividual Training, 315; 
of fraternity central 

to. i^S* 3"6; *«* o* 
secretary to, 316; time and 

given freely by alumni, 316; f^ 

lations of student's pareMa aad 

father to, 316-31Q; father msf 

help train boy in, 316-318; shooM 

help make ion's college hone, 317. 

318; alumni should work fslhcn 

into, 318. 

alumni strung and well otgaaiMd hL 

304; responsible for mnrti t i oM is 

fraternity homes, 317, jig; iht 
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permanent body in fraternity 
home, 310; should know conditions 
therein, 310; have now many 
former responsibilities of faculty; 
313, 314; should be relieved from 
unnecessary calls in fraternity 
work, 316; should work in fathers 
in fraternities, 318, 319; have 
strong missionary spirit, 339; 
once convinced can do great work, 
339, 330 ; studying student prob- 
lem, 334, 325. 

organization of, a weak spot in, 320, 
331; now too large for entirely 
gratuitous service, 320; has now 
become great educational power, 
330; needs general secretary, 
320, 331; this true economy, 331; 
his duties and functions, 331, 333; 
result of one recent experiment, 
333; his work in the field, 333; 
opportunities for comparison be- 
tween colleges, 333-334. 

true spirit and influence of, 335; 
undergraduates, duty to, 343-345. 
349, 351; home choosing, 340, 

341. 
alumnus, afterword to, 371-380; evo- 
lution of fraternity, 371, 373; has 
now become the college home, 371, 
372; which is the center of poten- 
tial good or evil, 373; you are 
responsible for its atmosphere, 373 ; 
must study student problem, and 
how, 373, 373; and reach in- 
dividual undergraduates, 373, 374; 
help you can get from a general 
secretary, 373; what he can do, 
373 '» your campaign of education, 
373. 374 J realize that you arc a 
home builder, 374; change will 
take time, 374; devise and carry 
cut a definite plan, 374; competi- 
tion and cooperation, 374, 375; 
hope from the fraternity home, 
375; must help change college 
community life, 375; must appre- 
ciate changes in student ideals, 375 ; 
actual records in model chapters, 
375. 37^'t busting out tested by 
business and fraternitj' standards, 
375. 376; its evil effects, 376; 
the college Juggernaut, 376; com- 
parative study of colleges, 377; 



Fraternity, alumnus — Coni, 

our colleges on trial, 377, 378; 
diverse college atmospheres, 377, 
378; help from your general 
secretary, 378; help from cobpera- 
tion and new rivalry, 378; the 
new fraternity spirit, 378; an 
appreciation of the college student, 
375. 378. 379; and of the high 
school teacher, 379; general secre- 
tary no longer an experiment, 379; 
deep-seated evils will require time, 
379; do not be too sanguine, 379; 
the palsy of our colleges, 379; 
analyzing your problem, 380; 
your power as an older brother in 
charge of the home, 380; care 
of your own example, 380 ; hope lies 
in the fraternity home, 380. See 
also High school secret societies. 

Free school books, transportation and 
meals, 95. 

Freshman, in ideal fraternity chapter, 
306-315. See also College. 

Freshman servitude, rules for, at Har- 
vard and Yale. 9-13; reasons for, 
13; still affects our college ideals, 
13; educational value of, 13; not 
now required, 13, 13; has i>assed 
away, 10 1 ; in the ideal fraternity 
chapter, 307. 

French, first chair of, at Harvard, 67. 

Funds of colleges in 1800, 53; of col- 
leges having over $500,000 each. 
Appendix VII, 393-396. See also 
College. 

Gambling, at commencement time, 63; 
avoiding, 348; produces failures 
in after life, 351. See also Betting. 

Gate receipts versus dean lives, 
148. 

General secretary of fraternity, his 
importance in organization, 316; in 
introducing business methods, 331 ; 
and reheving voluntary workers, 
321; already adopted by one fra- 
ternity, 316, 322, 379; need and 
advantages of, 320-334, 373, 374, 

377-379- 

Geography, when made college en- 
trance requirement, 133; studied 
in college course, 66, 386, 387. 

Otology in early courses, 66. 

Geometry, in early course, 65, 66, 386, 
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Geometry — CotU, 

387; when made college entrance 
requirement, 133. 

German athletics, 145, 146. 
movement in higher education, 99- 
X03; American students in Ger- 
many, 99; weakness of our early 
higher courses, 99 ; three failures in 
connection with, xoo-103; good 
and evil from, 171; ideals, effect of, 
x8o; shall it be carried to its legiti- 
mate end, a66, 367. 
university, ours modeled after, 3; 
American students at, 99, 100; 
fine postgraduate courses at, 99; 
freedom of student life at, 99- 
loi; gymnasium only below, loi, 
loa; is a professional school and 
its professor a pedagogue, 103; 
no personal discipline at, xoa; 
associations of students in, 308. 

Glazier's bill at Harvard, 37, 375. 

Grsca Majora, Grsca Minora, study of, 
66. 

Grammar, English, study of, 65-67, 
385-391; taught as part of a 
professional course, 85. 
schools, early, 113, 114; formerly 
fitted only for college, 118. 

Greek, taught cis part of a professional 
course, 85; for college entrance 
requirements, 1 31-133; how taught 
in earlier schools, 118, 119; how 
in earlier colleges, 56, 60, 68, 85, 

3«5-3«7. 
Greek- letter fraternities, see Fratcr- 

nit>'. 
Oroton, academy at, 114. 
Growth of |M)pulatiun especially by 

immigration, 107 -113. 
Gymnasium in German concept of 

university, 101-103. Sec also 

Athli'tics. 
Gymnastics, compulsor>', sec AthUtics. 



Hale, Edward Everett, on Edward 
Tyrrel Channing, 173, 17^; nn 
History of I*hi Heta K;i]>p.t, 311. 

Hall, President <i. St.ii.h-y, on ath- 
letics :ls a SihiM>l of di'^hoiior, 1^.*. 

Hamilton College, st:irted as a st hiMiJ, ^; 
lotteries for, 47, 4S; fratrrmty 
founded at, 310; faiulty and btu- 
denls, 1830-1850, 135. 



Handicaps of coDege man before, < 
and after his coUefpe count, 
377. See also Coliigie. 

Hartshorn refused M.A. degree a 
vard, 44- 

Harvard, mother of aO our ooDq 
richness of her iiterature, 
first spoken of as a adbool, 
modeled after English sjsu 
founding and naming of, 5. 6 
schoolmaster, trial of, 6; ft 
at, 7, 8, 18; fagging ax, 
overseers refused to abobs) 
ging, la; freshman scr 
rules at, 9, 10; rommons 1 
scribed, 13-16; csost of coc 
at, 7a; first rules of gover 
of, 19, ao; leaving Cam 
forbidden, ao; misdeflaeaoc 
ao, ai; coUq^e prayers a 
control of students' moncyi : 
patron, ai, as; proctofi a 
placed students by social ru 
a8; age of students at, jo; 
were mere boys, 18; a tbed 
seminary at first and her r 
were theological, 18, 34, 35; « 
men as graduates, 37, 38; p 
proportion of cle imT me n grac 
168; compulsory religious 11 
abolished, 168; HolUs ch 
divinity at, no extra charj 
first chair of history at, 67 ; 
chair of mathematics at, 
tuition, 65; number in earl 
ulty, 5a, 53; size of eariy > 
at, 54; faculty and studei 
1830-1850, 13s; pr up ei t i 
income of, 137, 394; taies'l 
benefit, 40, 41; contributioo 
colonies and towns, 40, 41 
president indicted and trmgi 
second president not to ( 
unorthodox tenets, 4a; pres 
declined because of politic 
constant fight at, between i 
and conservatives, 4a; di 
President Leverett repudiai 
the colony. 43; struggle 
awaniinj; Master's drgtcv 
lolibyin^ against founding ol 
iams and Amhcfsl, 44, 45; 
inK over charter amendmen 
lotteries for, 47; endownc 
John Harvard, 6, 50; her pc 
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Harvard — Coni. 

50, 51; early gifts to, 51; salaries 
of professors in, 51-53; president's 
salary from ferry tolls, 5a; coun- 
try pay at, 51-53; examinations 
on all four previous years' work, 56; 
early examinations at, 56; sitting 
of solstices at, 56; visitations or- 
dered, 56; qualifications for A.B. 
and M.A., 57; vacations at, 58- 
60; going home for clothes, 58, 
59; spring and fall vacations 
instituted, times of these, 5q; long 
winter vacations, reason for, 59; 
absences from recitations, 59, 60; 
first commencement of, 60; times 
of holding commencements, 60; 
exercises at, 60-63; extravagance 
at, 61 ; commencements described 
by Judge Wingate, 61, 63; im- 
portance of commencement at, 61- 
63; at first only three classes, 64; 
classes of young boys under single 
tutor, 64; extra charge for in- 
structions in mathematics and 
modern languages, 64, 65; early 
curriculum in, 65, 385, 386; mathe- 
matics in, 66; early athletics at, 
77, 78; l)oat racing at, 77. 78, ^37; 
early gymnasium, 141; law school 
at, 82; presidents who were doc- 
tors of medicine, 84; sixty-five 
per cent of library in Latin, 85; 
professional, not culture courses 
at, 83-87; present average of 
study at, 133; not now type of all 
colleges, 139; her primacy, 174; 
her associated clubs and their 
reix)rts, 174, 175, 184, 185; re- 
port of her faculty on A.B. course, 
i75-»77. 307-407; present day 
conditions at, 175; digest of the 
Briggs Report, 175-177; West 
I*oint, the opfxisite of, 178, 179; 
loafing and waste at, 184, 185; 
Individual Training at, 1 71-173; 
power of Edward Tyrrel Channing 
illustrate<l 1 71-173; Phi Beta 
Kapp^i at. 208; fraternities at, 21$. 
See iit^o Briggs Reix)rt; College. 

Harvard, John, endowment of college 
by, 6. 50. 

Hats, when students might or might not 
wear, 9-1 1, 14. 

Hazing, succeeding freshman servitude, 



Hazing — Coni. 

XI, 13; anticipated by Harvard 
faculty, la; now sometimes coun- 
tenanced, 12. 

Health, value of, 143-146, 344, 345. 
See also Athletics. 

Hebrew, study of, 65-67. 385-387; 
taught as part of a professional 
course, 85. 

High schools in early times, 67 ; public 
first, 114, 115; formerly only fitted 
for college, 118; attendance in 
public and private high schools, 
115, 116; growth of, in New York 
State, 116; scepter has passed 
away from private, 117; courses 
now broader than those of earlier 
colleges, 71, 124, 12$; fine in- 
struction in, 12 St ia6; fine text- 
books in, xa5, ia6; relative de- 
crease of private, xa6, 127; ma- 
turity of students in, la;, laS; 
evils in, ia8; now embrace former 
college students, ia8, tap; mu.^ 
aid teachers of, xap; teachers 
largely women, lap; position in 
our university concept, 101-103; 
influences at, often bad, 149, 150; 
influence of college upon, 149, 150, 
1 6a; bribes to athletes of, 150, 
151, x6a, 163; moral tone is low- 
ered, 1 5x ; how fraternities can aid, 
3^8, 329. 
teachers, an appredation of, 379. 
secret societies, not like college fra- 
ternities, 319; do not reach borne 
life of members, 319; secrecy only 
important quality, 319; their 
dangers, 319. 

History, first chair of, 67 ; when made 
college entrance requirement, its. 

Hitchcock, President Edward, state- 
ment as to religious spirit of ear- 
lier colleges, 167; as to c«rticr 
student expenses, 73, 74. 

Hollis, Thomas, gifts to Harvard, 51. 
chair of divinity, 35; do eztrm fee 

for, 64. 65. 
chair of mathematics, 3$, 64-46. 

Holworthy, Sir Matthew, gifts by. 

Holy Ghost, flogging for blasphemy of, 

8. 
Holyoke, President conducting of 

mencement eierciset by, 61, 6s. 
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Holyoke, Dr. E. A., his description of 
commons at Harvard, 15; his de- 
scription of his entrance examina- 
tion, lai, laa. 

Home education, growth of, 130-133. 
See Education. 

Home life in college, see College; 
Fraternity. 

Honesty, mad race to subvert, 155, 156; 
the worst college policy, 157; 
not emphasized at college, 245; 
training in, 295; cultivating, 348. 

Honor, training in 295; cultivating, 
348; subverted by college ath- 
letics, X 51-164; not emphasized 
at college, 245. 

Honors, early college, principally for 
commencement, importance of, 
62, 63; former relative importance 
of, 187, 241; now secondary to ath- 
letics, 145; what the Briggs Report 
says about, 177, 405. 

Hopkins Grammar Schools, 113, ix4* 

Horace, expurgated edition of, 21, 65. 

Horse racing at commencement time, 
62. 

Human clement in Individual Train- 
ing, 228, 22Q, 232, 331-337. 34«, 
343, 351. See also Individual Train- 
ing; Problems. 

Hyde, President, W. DeW., on power 
of fraternities, 305, 308; on value 
of fraternity life, 264; on open- 
ings for well-trained graduates, 264 

Hygiene formerly and now, 141, 345. 

Illinois, University of, property and 
income of, compared, 137. 

IIliterac>', wonderful decrease of, 108. 

Immigration, changes caused by, 
107 ; growth of ix>pulation by, 107- 
112; has increased our educational 
task, 107; amount of, since 1800, 
107; amount of, in 1906, 107; edu- 
cational devotion of our forefathers 
has helped us in, 107; growth by, 
1870-IQ04, 108; illiteracy de- 
creased notwithstanding, 108; ex- 
penditures to meet problems of, 
108-112; unless we take care, will 
affect our children, in; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt upon, in; lack 
of care of our own children, in. 

Immorality, see Athletics; Betting ; 
Vice. 



Improvement in intercollcgiite ilhlrtif^ 

165, 166. See Athletics. 
Individual Training, importance o^ 

396, 397; strong in earlj oolkgcik 

as. 3h 34, «a-89. 90. 9' 5 *«>M 
still be our object, 2$; rich in poor 
colleges, 96, 97; poor in ridi col- 
leges, 97; diedine of, and isihife to 
study decline, 97, 98; ncgkded 
after German movement b^gia, 
X00-103; in present ooUcges, 159; 
former lost, 170, 171, 370, 371; pro- 
ent college atmosphere anUgo- 
nistic to, 171; radical tefonn 
needed, 171; power of Harvsid*! 
early, 1 71-173; power of Piukx- 
ton's early, 173; not dutf tm- 
phasized now, 345-347; not itnd- 
ied by faculty, 367; has pasted is 
college, except in athletics, 19s* 
196; our students will welcome it, 
196, 197; of Henry Ward Beecfatf 
in oratory, 250, 351; none for 
freshmen, except from coach, 35$, 
356; lacking in laige college units, 
358, 359; under preceptorial sys- 
tem at Princeton, 359-361 ; college 
course should train in, 363, 364; 
shown at Carnegie Tedmtcal 
Schools, 365, 366; need of, 179- 
X98; alone can save smaller col- 
leges, 267, 368; in early schoob, 
114; largely lost in secondaiy 
schools, X18, 369; of the problem 
solver, 333, 334; under the pro- 
fessional coadi, 165, 337-343; 
our colleges must develop, 333, 
243; at West Point, Annapolis* 
etc., 178, 179; in athletics not yet 
worked out, 143, 143; by alumni, 
285-296; through early choice of 
calling, 398-303 ; by correspondence 
schools, etc., X32; dirough the fra- 
ternities, 315, 333-335; is needed 
and attainable, 331-337; college 
evils not inherent or necessary, 331 ; 
dissatisfaction with college course, 
33tt 333; better in smaller and 
poorer colleges, 333; must be 
backed by college sentiment, 33a: 
change in sentiment cannot come 
first from students, 335; import 
tance of students realizing great- 
ness of older men, 336; must 
cover moral, mental and phjrsicsl 
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■vidual Training — Cani. 

qualities, 336; should be stem 
and thorough, 337; and not on a 
fifty per cent soft culture course 
basis, 337; should be acquired 
by undergraduate, 343. 344, 349. 
351. See also Professional honor. 

KMdual, care of early colleges for 
tfie, 54. 55- Su also College. 

UKriduality, development of, by public 
•peaking and writing, 68. 

■mt baptism. President Dunster con- 
▼icted of opposing, 41. 

Snictors in colleges, universities and 
technical schools, number of, 136. 
5«e also College; Teachers. 

vrooUegiate athletics, see Athletics. 

iporication, avoiding, 396, 348, 371, 
380. See also College. 

p«ntions beget great problems, 339. 

Amherst athletics imported into. 



expelled from New York, 41. 
H gun aut, the college, 376. 



Alpha founded at Union, 908. 



iJbjrinth, diploma the student's clew 
to college, 19a, 193. 

hck oC economies in our college 
courses, 363-968. See also Fail- 
ures; Wastes. 

a Fayette, faculty and students in, 
1830-1850, 135. 

iaguages, modem, when made col- 
lege entrance requirement, 67, X9a; 
extra fee for, 65. 

•:. formerly common language of 
literMl;:*re and professions, 83-85; 
profess 4>ns were leamed profes- 
sions, '^3-87 ; legal text-books, writs 
and forms in, 83, 84; medical 
books and prescriptions in, 84; 
tfaeokgical books and services in, 
84, 8j; alone to be spoken at Har- 
varc» and Yale, 66, 84, 85, 387; 
text -books and notes in, 84, 85; 
UF.-d at commencements, 85 ; sixty- 
five per cent of Harvard Library 
in, 85 ; part of professional course, 
83-88; orations in, 61, 63; scrip- 
tures to be turned into, by students, 
S7; for college entrance require- 
ments, i»t-ta$. 



Law, pleadings, writs, forms and books 
in Latin, 83, 84. 
school, first, 83. 

Lawrence, academy at, 1x4. 

Lawyers, students formerly paid to 
leara profession, 300 ; great, now are 
problem solvers, illustrations, 399, 
330; who have been Presidents 
of U.S., 330; how their advice 
is valued and sought, 347; what 
one did for a bankrupt college, 
361-363; how a lawyer-presi- 
dent cleaned up bad conditions, 
383, 384; need well-trained men, 
391; professional honor of, 333, 

333- 
Lecture system, new to freshmen, 176, 

403; unwise extension of, x8i; 

saps mental vigor, 185; danger 

of, large courses, 403, 404. 

Legacies of fraternities, 3x7. 

Leland, George A., Dr., 14X, 149. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University, en- 
trance examinations at, X33. 

Leverett, President John, Massachu- 
setts Colony repudiates obliga- 
tions to, 43; size of Harvard's 
faculty under, 53. 

Libraries, educating influence of, 130- 
133; of debating societies, 68. 

Lies as to athletics, 148-159, X58-X64. 
See also Athletics. 

Life, problems of, and how to solve 
them, 337-943. See also Problems, 
seeing, x8i, 385, 348. 

Loafing, in college, 956, 357; through 
college, X84, X85, 303. 

Loafers, mental corner, 999, 993, 303, 

353- 
Lobbjring, by Harvard against Williams 

and Aoaherst, 44, 45; for lotteries, 

47. 48. 
Local competition in education, 1x9; 

systems now being built up, 99. 
Locomotive and the problems k begot, 

933. 
Logic, study of, 65-67, 3SS-3S7; 

taught as part of a prafiwioiial 

course, 85. 
Lord's Supper at evening. President 

Chauncy not to preach, 49. 
Lotteries, for Harvard, 47; for New 

York and other collq^es, 47, 48; 

pleas for, now used for itUetics, 

«S3. «54. 
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Mabie, Hamilton W., on secrecy of 
the fraternities, aix. 

Manhood, students must learn from 
strong men, 245. See also Indi- 
vidual Training. 

Manliness, cultivating, 348. 

Mann, Horace, on saving boys, 196. 

Marking system, archaic, xoj, 375; 
sole survivor of earlier methods, 
185; but utterly perverted and 
exalted to chief importance, x86; 
not even an intelligible record, x86, 
joi, 370; how it would work with 
a 'varsity team, 187; formerly 
used only to fix commencement 
rank, 57, 187; never for "busting 
out," 187; contrasted with busi- 
ness methods, 187, 188; and the 
ideal fraternity influence, 309; 
how the students pervert it, iga; 
and give it false value, 193; unfits 
for good training, 194, 195; how 
it wastes the student's time, 355; 
and is misused by him, 356; unduly 
emphasized, 345, 331 ; student 
should scorn to nt?cd it, 346; fac- 
ulty should 1)0 held responsible for 
its continued use, 364; how it 
appears to a careful fraternity 
alumnus. 376. 

Maryland, gnimmar and writing schools 
in, 113. 

Masonic, anti-, agitation, 309-313. 

Massachusetts, grammar and writing 
schools in, 113; common schools 
in, 1x3. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
victory in !x)at racing, 337. 

Master of Arts, taken in course, 9; 
qualifications for, 57; degree re- 
fused to Ilartshurn, 44. 

Material e(|uipnu-nt wanting in ear- 
lier collcKfs, 'i^) 60. 

Mathematics, in early lollegcs, 65-67, 
3S6, 387 ; taught as part of a pro- 
fessional course, S5. 

Mather, C(»tton, age at graduation, 30; 
opijoses (lovrrnor Dudley, 4a, 43. 

Mather, Increase, age at graduation, 
30; president of Harvard, 7; 
opjioses (Jovernor Dudley, 42, 43. 

MiC'iish, James, I'rrsident, opiusition 
to fraternities !iy, 2x2. 

MeaNles, college, 3f»o. 

Medicine, treatises and prescriptions 



Medicine — 'C9tiL 

in Latin, 84; prabkn 
331; students of, fon 
to learn, 300. 
doctors of, were dergj 
how advice valued, & 
well-trained men, 391 ; p 
honor of, 333, 334; w 
solvers, 330, 331. 

Medical school, first, 83. 

Memory, training. 395. 347- 

Mental comer loafers, 393, 

353- 
Methods, as to frcahmaa ler 

affect us, 13, 13; as to 

personal lives, 34, 35; a 

they would work in bus 

See also Business; CoOh 

Michigan, University of, t 
nity house at, sii. 

Middle Bachelor defined, q. 

Minouur, the college, 366. 

Missionary spirit of alumni 1 
graduate, 339, 330. 

Modern languages, see 1 
modem. 

Money, spending, regulated a 
3t, 33. 

Moral character, of studcn' 
preser\'cd and impro«-c«i 
of, has ruined many. 17; 
new, must come from 
171: importance of. to 
ultics, 34 s. See also 
Training. 

Moral conditions in coDege 
schools, how fratemitii 
338. 339. See also Frat 

Moral evils, alumni must 
380-385. See aUm Vice 

Morgan, William, abductk 
anti- Masonic agitation 
309-311. 

Mother, her fostering care 
perfection of human cha 
self-education of , 3 1 1 ; c 
was a fosterini;. 311, 31 
tic duties of colonial, 31 
surroundings have cha 
313: but students still 1 
ing, and nourishing, 31: 

Mt. Ilolyoke Seminary chai 

Mumiis. college, 360. 
Museums, educational iai 
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i3o->33i »^ earlier colleges, 67, 69, 
173. 

iMtural philosophy, study of, 66. 
^itural sciences, study of, 66, 67, 389- 

39» 



l^nce by colleges, who liable for, 

»Sf 26, 303. 

Academy, 114. 
England colleges, formerly and 

now, 134-138; list of, 135. See 

College. 

Hampshire, grammar and writing 

schools in, 113. 

York Central Railroad, its gene- 
alogy, 227. 

York, College of the City of, 138. 

York, colony of, expels Jesuit and 

Romish priests, 41. 
E'ew York Regents, home education and 

counts, 130-133; examinations, 

119, 120, 390-392- 
Ifcw York State, decrease of illiteracy 

in, 108. 
STcw York University of, faculty and 

students, 1 820-1 850, 135. 
?Jon-fratcrnity men, how to be dealt 

with, 327. 
jlonnal schools, enrollment of, 109; 

distribution, size, etc., 134-139. 
fott. President Eliphalet, connection 

with lotteries, 48; as president 

of Union College, 210; received 

boys expelled from other colleges, 

310; fraternities formed at this 

time, 210. 

)bjcctive, college course should have, 
298-303, 382. See also College. 

>bservation, cultivating, 347. 

>ki tenor defined, 51. 

^rations, 60, 68. 

)rder by social rank, 27-29. 

Oxford, common room in, 208; small 
uniu at, 259. 

^anic, what it did for the railroads, 
266, 267; our colleges need a, 267, 
268, 367. 

Parents, responsible for spoiling chil- 
dren, 247. 248; and students. 
248. 249; false view of college 
conditions. 256, 271, 272; must 
recognize changed conditions, 282, 



Parents — Coni, 

283; and son in after life, 317; 
in the fraternity home, 316, 3x7; 
afterword to, 353-363. See ahe 
Father; Mother. 

Patron, duties at Harvard, aa. 

Pedagogues, as problem solvers, 331; 
practical, at Carnegie Technical 
Schoob, 266. 

Pedagogy, only function of German pro- 
fessor, 102, X03 ; expenditures for, 
no; needs well-trained men, 991; 
improved in secondary schools, 
125-129. See also Teachers. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, magnitude of 
its problems, 227, 228. 

Pennsylvania, University of, first char- 
ter, 5 ; age of graduation at, 25, 3a ; 
faculty and students, 1820-1850, 

135- 

Personal life, of students, how governed 
in early colleges, 18, 19, 34, 25, 
90, 91 ; and throughout New Eng- 
land, 18, 19; regulated by Harvard 
first and subsequent laws, i8-a6; 
of students in Germany and here, 
99-103; why there can now be no 
interference with, 1 79-181; e£fect8 
of athletics on, 148-164. See 
also College; Fraternity. 

Phi Beta Kappa, founded, ao8; other 
chapters, ao8, 209; gives up its 
secrets, 211; present formation, 
211, 212; pin of, 2x7. 

Philadelphia, William Penn Charter 
School at, ZI4* 

Phillips Academies, 1x4, XX5. 

Physical geography, when made college 
entrance requirement, 12a. 

Physical science, when made college 
entrance requirement, xaa. 

Physical training, should be gotten in 
college, 344, 345; need of, X4X- 
144. See Athletics. 

Physicians, problems of, 230, 231. See 
Medicine. 

Physics, study of, 65-67, 385-39 »• 

Pins of fraternities, worn concealed, axi ; 
form of, 217; meaning of, 309. 

Pittsburg, Pa., academy, 114. 

Placing the freshman class in earlier 
colleges, 27, 28. 

Play time at Yale and Harvard, 11, aj. 

Poems, 68. 

Police, our professors no longer, loa. 
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Politics, the earlier colleges in, 39-49; 
state universities in, 139; study of, 

65-^7. 385-39 »• 

Population, growth of, especially by im- 
migration, 107-iia. 

Practice, see Methods. 

Pratt Institute, Individual Training at, 
178. 

Prayer, secret, at Harvard, 19. 

Prayers at Harvard, ao. See also 
Chapel. 

Preceptorial s>'stem, see Princeton 
University, 259-261. 

Preparation for life and college, the 
secondary course as, 118, 119. 

Presbyterian, fight against Harvard 
liberalism, 43; College Board, 
canvass of theological students, 
168; theolop:ical seminary, Prince- 
ton opposes, 37. 

Prevarication in athletics, 158-164. 

Princeton, modeled after Yale, 4; un- 
lawful games at, ax; early dis- 
cipline at, 19; early entrance re- 
quirements, 12a; number of early 
faculty, 53; opposes the founding 
of a Presbyterian theological semi- 
nary, 37; present proportion of 
clergymen graduates, 168; early 
Individual Training at, 173; early 
funds and receipts, 52; entrance 
age at, 3a; faculty and students, 
1 820-1 850, 135; lotteries for, 48; 
chemistry at, 67; fraternities at, 
21 a, 215; clubs at, 222. 
preceptorial system at, 259-361 ; 
explained, 259; illustrated, 259, 
260; what cuts are allowed, 260; 
examinations under, 260; com- 
pared with Williams College in 
1885, 260; advantages of, 260; 
decrease of busting out, 261. 

Private colleges, aflfectcd by public 
institutions, 96; schools and col- 
leges, relative decrease of, 115, 
126, 127, 138; disadvantages under 
which they labor, 137. 

Problems, nature of modern, 227; 
modern corporations and their, 
227-220; they require trained 
probli-m solvers, 228, 229; the 
lawyer, a s^5lvcr of, 229, 230; the 
physician, a solver of, 230, 231; 
clergymen and pedagogues as 
solvers of, 231; system and ac- 



Problems — Cpmi. 

curacy required in aohri 
33a; great inventions bege 
231; of how to get new Ii 
Training, a^a, ajj; qua 
quired in solvers of, az3; 
kges should develop iu 
earlier colleges turned cat 
ful solvers of, 933 ; solver 
among us^ 334 ; our ooQei 
train him, 934 ; fatheis, fac 

alumni must f^nnAmr tl 

936; of the prafenona 
and how he solves them, : 
student, from what standpoio 
we study, 344-3491 3*4, 3 
ments therectf, 344-349; s 
from the student's standpoi 
349; faculty alone canno 
344-349; we emphasize a 
tant things, 344, 345 ; we neg 
portant things, 344, 345; 
generis^ 346; need matur 
selors, 346, 347; who th 
be, 347; the "spoiled child 
349; codperation of all fac 
3^8, 319, 381, 383. 

Problem solvers, developed by ii 
temity chapter, 308-310; 
39 X ; college should produc 
391; professions need the 
well-trained, needed, 39 
mental comer loafers, ag 
should be trained discriir 
393; in thoroughness, a 
and business habits, 39, 
in honor, integrity, memory 
things, 395 ; to shun vice, 
understand value of trainii 
delay is dangerous, 397; 
should turn out, 363-367; 
students may become, 34 
See also Problems. 

Proctors at Harvard, 33. 

Product of our colleges, ini 
right, 385, 386; over or 
361-363. See abo College. 

Profanity forbidden at Harva 
31, 60. 

Professional, college course or 
33 ; why early college cou 
81-89. 

Professional coach, sometimes 
ber of faculty, 143; exalte 
professors, 146, 247; dis 
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coach — Com. 
y students, 147; immense 

turesfor, 148, 152, 1 53. » 59; 
; felonious assault, 157; rela- 
ver of, 164, 165; relative pay 
, his word is law, 165, 195; 
es on which he works, 165; 
a pie to other college factors, 
la; his autocratic power, 
6; lessons from, 237-243; 
id why first employed, 237 ; 
rareful selection of material, 
udics individuals, 237, 238; 
• gives mental, moral and 
1 training, 238; and makes 
I work, 239, 295; contrast 
ft cuhurc courses, 238; is 
by results, 238; keeps his 

the main thing, 238, 239; 
enthusiasm, 239; is a vet- 
d expert, 230; solves prob- 
forc students' eyes, 239, 343 ; 
rit antithesis of that of 
239; applies business 
es, 230; how a typical 

athlete regards him, 239, 
lis problems contain ele- 
of uncertainty, 240; and 
c gcxxl, 340, 341 ; like those 
rr days, 240, 241 ; his train- 
>d for business hfe, 240; 

the game and tinal victory, 
^ow he improves moral 
s of his men, 342; the 

he teaches us, 242; inter- 
te contests should l)e sym- 

242, 243; must not be- 

our master, 242, 243; 
s training not cqu;U to 

245; should l>c studied by 

3^5. Ser also Athletics. 

honor, what it is, j^j^j; in 
wyer. 3 w. ^^^^, in the 
'". 3.Ut 334; habit of the 

to 1k' addeti to, 334; then 
nts highest form of moral 
^^^ 334; West Point s[iirit 
irating, 334. 3^'?; '" tradi- 
f colleges and fraternities, 
c sh<iuld produce it among 
idents, 335 337; is what 

men truly gre.it, \\tt; col- 

urv often antagonistic to, 
low it must be acquired, 

2. J43 



Professional men should know college 
students, 317. See also Alumni; 
Individual Training; Problems. 

Professional schools, ours at first poor, 
99; improved by German move- 
ment and since, 99, 189, 190; 
enrollment of, 109; how students 
work in, 301-303; because they 
have objective, 302. 303. 

Professions, learned or Latin, teachers 
for, 124; additional requirements 
for, 33, 276; fitting for overstocked, 
261-263; choosing, see Calling. 

Professors, how the undergraduate 
should know some, 342» 343 i 
'* religious appearances" of, 35, 
357. See also College; Faculty. 

Providence Conference, 160. 

Psi Upsilon formed at Union, a 10. 

Public speaking, earlier courses to fit 
for, 124; importance of, 60, 68; 
in early colleges and debating 
societies, 67, 68; made strong and 
ready men, 68. 

Public universities and colleges, growth 
of, 96. 138; advantages of, 137. 
See also College. 

Publications of fraternities, aai, sss. 

Pugilist, professional trainer often is 
a retired, 146, 147. 



Railroad, and the problems it begot, 
232; **onlyastreakof rust through 
the woods,'* 30a, 366; magnitude 
of its i»t>blems, aa7-aa9. 

Real s|)orts defined, 157, 158. 

Recitations before breakfast, $%\ boun 
of. at WiUiams College, s^ 

Record, making of, in burinces, jsit 
352 ; and in athletic games. a4i, a4S* 

Reform of intercollegiate athletics^ 
146-166. 

Regents of University of New York, 
see New York Regents. 

Religion, importance of, where colkfcs 
were divinity schools, 34*37; 
chief concern of earlier coUrgca, 
70, 90, 91; teachers of, 6q, 70; 
spirit of, in earlier coQegct* 167, 
168; sought to convert students, 
167; no universal stateoiciit as tt\ 
now possible, 168; ministcti now 
mostly from smaU colktH» 168; 
change inevitable, 168. 
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Religious instructions at Harvard, 19. 

services in various institutions, x68, 

169; in Williams College, z 68, 169; 

appearances of early professors, 3s » 

357- 
Renaissance, our educational, 95-98. 

Reorganization, our colleges need it, 

a66, 26J. 
Rhetoric, study of, 65-67, 385-387; 

taught as part of professional 

course, 85. 
Rich men's sons now in college, 104. 
Roman Catholic priests expelled from 

New York, 41 ; no rights in earlier 

colleges, 48, 49. 
services in Latin, 84. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, President, as to 

caring for immigrants, iix; his 

strenuous life compared with that 

of the Harvard undergraduate, 300. 
Roxbury Latin School, 113. 
Rushing, of fraternities, aiS-aai; rules 

of, at Amherst, 218-221; honor 

in fraternity, at Amherst, 218-221. 
Rutgers, faculty and students, i8ao- 

1850, 135; lotteries for, 48. 

Sabbath, observing at Harvard, 20, 21; 
compulsory exercises on, 169— 171; 
absence from college on, 1 69-1 71. 

Saturday, religious observance of even- 
ing of, 20. 

Saybrook platform, 35, 117, 359. 

Scarlet fever, college, 360. 

Scholarship, early colleges did not 
have, 54, 55, 69, 70; until last 
century, 70, 71. See also Colle;;e; 
Culture courses; Individual Train- 
ing. 

School property, value and increase of, 
no. 

Schooling, per capita increased, 108. 

Schools, enrollment of, in U.S., 108, 
109; Ccarly collcf^cs were, 5. See 
also High schools ; Secondary* 
schools. 

Scriptures, readinp; of, twice daily, 19; 
reading of and turning into Latin, 
65, 66, 386, 387; courses in, 57. 

Secondary schools, growth in numbers 
and a^Kregate attendance, 1 13-1 1 7 ; 
changes in their objects, aims and 
courses of study, 11S-120; early 
grammar schools, 113, 114; early 
academics, 114; early public high 



Secondary schoob — CmH 
schools, 114, 115; ta 
New York State, 1x6; 
fit for college. 118; 
marily to fit for life, 
curriculum in, 119, xac 
former college coune 11 
into them, x 94-129; 
quality of initnictioa 
revolution in text-boo) 
za6; teachers of, fine( 
126; relative decrease 
schools and colleges, 11 
why students of, matur 
evils in, za8; former 
dents now in xa8, 129 
teachers of, 139; impr 
189, 190. See oko Hig 

Secrecy, fraternity, now h* 
how regarded durinf 
sonic agitation, 209- 
Hamilton W. M abie on 
meetings and even ezi 
cealed, 31 x ; Phi Beta 1 
up her secrets, an; 
present, 222, 

Secret societies, college, set 
High school, see lUj^ si 

Seeing life, foolish ideas 
385, 348. 

Seeing the world, what it ia 

Self-dependence, self-cor 
knowledge, self-trainii 

Selling sand for sugar, 151 

Semi-professional, see Prol 

Sermons, repeating of, 36, 
commonplacing, 67. 

Seniors in the ideal frate 

307-3'«>- 
Sewall, Samuel, draws Yal 

description of public £ 
Seward, William H., anti-1 

didate, a 10. 
Sitting of solstices ezplaine< 

form of, needed, 301. 
Sigma Phi formed at Unit 
Smith, Adam, on effect o 

false public ideal, 147 

endowments, 189. 
Smith, Charles Wesley, a 

334. 
Social rank among studer 
Solstices, sitting of, 56, 3c 
Sophisters, how and idien 

64. 
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child" defined, 247; few in 
rlier colleges, 248; often im- 
>vcd by college course, 248; 
to rouse in college, 348; 
spoiled in college, 349; our 
iponsibility for, 248, 24Q; col- 
authorities responsible for 
>iling students, 348, 249; parent 
)uld avoid making in college, 

144. 355» 356. 
kadpoint from which we should study 

Students' problems, 244-249. See 

Bito Problems. 
^m universities, property and income 

^, 137. 138- 

^V now building up local educa- 
tional systems, 99. 

engine and the problems which 
It begot, 23a. 

Rev. William A., institutes 
campulsor>' g>'mnastics, 141, 142. 
ihenson, (ieorge, and the problems 
be U'pot, 23a. 
I's bill, 27. 

MauIuH, see Individual Training. 
Xouis High School, courses of, 119, 
3*^. 300. 

Ong, Chancellor F.. on profession- 
alism in (olk'ge, 163, 164. 

i^nts, personal livcN, see Personal 
life ; afic of set ondar)' and college, 
124- 129; rt»lU*ge, reasons for 
prf.<nt maturity of, 127, 128; 
numlMT of, in public and private 
institutions, 13H; new ideas of 
fierson.il freedom, loi, 105; in large 
numU-r\ from large schools, 128, 
i2w; thoroughly worldly wise, 
127 ts'i. who are -•urns of rich or 
wrllto «|o parents, 104; evil effeiis 
of pit-Ni lit (ours4' from stand|x>int 
of, i«;0 !«;>; h.tndic afM of, 82, 83, 
3tMi 377; strrngth of present, 82, 
h«3 ; .III appreciation of our, 196, 

it^7. w^ .w'». U5. 37*J. 37Q; oi 
€*wu MimkI, H)ft, n>7; need only 
I>uri- air, i(>7, ii;.S; how we should 
study tact^ ai>out, iqi; entering 
ioll(-.;r uithoiit drriiiite ideals, 
ii.(. i>;?; (ollc/r (lifers them no 
gui<l.i;iie. loj; diploma their flew 
to Killiiie l.»K>nnth, ii)2, 193; 
f.d-^ idea «•! diploma''^ value, 193; 
rllett of ( ulturr courses u|ion, 
193 <*;5; irr «Ji50 Culture courses; 



Students— Com/. 

bad training of, 194, 195; decline 
of personal standards of, 194, 195; 
power of professional coach with, 

195, 196; inherent strength of, 196; 
vices and follies not constitutional, 

196, 197; eager for training, 197; 
recent experiment has proved thia, 
197; remedy lies with alumni, 197, 
198; studying hia problem in his 
college home, 323-325; has high 
sense of honor and truthfulness, 
326 ; problems, how studied, 88, 
89, 191-198, 367, 369; after- 
word to the undergraduate, 341- 
353. See also College; Fraternity; 
Individual Training; Problems. 

Study, of the students' problems, 106, 
367, 369; see also Problems; 
of students' handicaps, 97a, 273; 
failure to, fraternity and college 
home life, 305, 306; and decline 
of Individual Training, 97, 98. 
See also College. 

Study hours regulated at colleges, 23. 

Sunday, see Sabbath. 

Surnames, hoys to be called only by, $7. 

Sweeper's bill, 27. 

Syllogisms in Latin, 61, 6a. 

Syriac, study of, 65-67, 3*5-3«7; 
taught as part of a pfofcssional 
course, 85. 

SjTStem required in modem conditioitt, 
231. a32. See College. 

Table, of growth in public and private 
high schools, 115; of attendance 
in private high schools, 1 15, 1 16; of 
secondary schools and students in 
New York State, 115; of scbool 
and college enrollment, 109; of 
comfMrative statistics oif commoo 
schools, no; of students pursuing 
commercial studies, 370; of gradu- 
ation ages at Bowdoin, 31; of 
annual expenditures for education, 
in; of college entrance require- 
ments, 111, 123; of faculties and 
students, 1820-1850, IJ5; of 
geographical distribution of stu- 
dents, 135; of distributioa as to 
size, 136; of gcograpbical dis- 
tribution of endowments, 136; of 
relative endowments and income 
of University of lUinois and certain 
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private institutioiis, 137; of rela- 
tive attendance in public and 
private colleges, etc., 138; of 
men entering and dropped from 
Princeton, 361; of those pursu- 
ing commercial studies, 970; of 
male and female teachers, 376; 
of Yale's funds, and receipts and 
disbursements in 1830, 383; of 
colleges and universities having, 
in 1905, property valued at over 
$500,000, 393-396. 

Tainted money, how the earlier col- 
leges took, 47. 

Taxes for education, no, xix. 

Teachers, earlier course to fit, 134; 
former touch of, now lost, x 70, 1 71 ; 
but touch of older men still needed, 
171; as problem solvers, 331; of 
high schools, 374, 379. See also 
College; High Schools. 

Teachers' institutes, attendance at, 136. 

Technical schook, 134-139; material- 
istic, 167, 168; Individual Train- 
ing at, 178. 

Telegraph and the problems which it 
begot, 33a. 

Telephone and the problems which it 
begot, 33a. 

Ten-dollar mess of pottage, 373, 374. 

Text-books, revolution in, 135, X36. 

Theology, see Divinity. 

Theses at Harvard, 61, 68, 385. 

Thor(>ur;hness, see Individual Training. 

Thwin«, C. F.. Dr., on "Should Col- 
lege Students Study?" 104; on 
Channing's power at Harvard, 171, 
173. 

Tin-horn sports, their cause, character- 
istics and effects, 157-159; re- 
sponsibility of alumni and trustees 
for. 368. 371- 

Tom Brown at Rugby, 308. 

Touch of professor with student, see 
Individual Training. 

Training, see Individual Training. 

Travel, dtflfu ulty of, in early times, 74, 
75; to other towns forbidden. 30; 
present freedom of students as to, 
iKo. 

Trial balance, accuracy of. 394. 

Tri(ks of the trade, 351. 

Trinity College, faculty and students, 
1830-X850, 135. 



Troy Femak Seminaiy An 
TnimbuU, John, fitted for 

seven, 30. 
Tuition, extra, for modern 

and mathematical 65; 

and private ooOcfei, i 
Turners, object of athlcrirs c 
Tutors in complete chaige 

64; to keep atodenta' t 

33. 5« alsm CbOcge. 
Tyler. Profcaaor W. S., 

curriculum, 66, 67. 

Uniforms prescribed at Har 
Union CoUege, started as s 
lotteries for, 47, 48; eari 
of, 70, 71; Kappa All 
at, 309; gDVcmmcnt 
Dr. Nott, 3 1 o ; Sigma Phi 
Psi Upailon and Chi N 
sio; faculty awl studi 

Unitarianiam, con bmuaj i 
about, 45. 

University buHding, age of. 

University, ladder lo^ (r 
117; taken from Gcrau 
3; where our sjrttem is 
x8t, 358. 5« alsm Col 

U. S. Steel Corporation, m 
its busineai^ aaS. 

Vacations, apparently none 
irregular, forgoing home 
58, 59; spring and fall 
59; times of, 59; Is 
reason for, 59; excut 
senccs, 59. 60; shouU 
practice work, 300. 

Vermont, University of, £ 
students, 1830-1850, I 

Veteran, the habit of, 334 
and captain as a, 334; 
Point spirit that of a, 
students should haw 
3.15. 5$^i the cxMch 
cultivating the spirit of 

343- 
Vice, in connection with atl 

140; in secondary sd 
139; difficulty of gctti 
as to, ioi;^piodiicca fi 
351; avoiding, 196, 
9q6. 34B. Sm mim 
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Visitation explained, 56. See Exami- 
nations. 

Ward brothers coached crews, S37. 

Ward leaders and college leaders com- 
pared, 154. 

Wastes, of our present college courses, 
350-358; of student's time, 355; 
this should be avoided, 355; help 
needed for this purpose, 355 ; from 
not finishing and clinching, 357; 
from misdirection of power, 357; 
no one in college to provide against, 

357, 358; from demoralization of 
system, 358; from too large units, 

358, 359; in accepting poor 
quality of work, 184; of college 
years, 133, 339, 340, 346. See also 
College; Failures. 

Weak points, strengthened by early 
curriculum, 71. 

Wealth of colleges, 136, 137. 

Weed, Thurlow, anti-Masonic candi- 
date, 310. 

Wesleyan University starred as a school, 
5; charter to, opposed by Yale, 
45; faculty and students, 1830- 

1850. 'as- 
West Point, physical training at, 141; 
rank and merit at, 385 ; Individual 
Training at, 178; contrast of its 
requirements with college course, 
178, 179; spirit, what it is, 334, 

335- 
Wheelock, Eleazar, President, duties of, 

, 53» 54. 

Williams College, Harvard prevents 
charter to, 44; lobbies against 
charter to Amherst, 44, 45; early 
discipline at, 19; early character 
of, 70, 71 ; eating clubs and other 
expenses at, 73, 73; diflSculty of 
reaching, 75; recitations, marks 
and prayers at, 57, 58; study peri- 
ods at, 33; compulsory religious 
services in, 169; primitive gym- 
nasium at, 78, 79; apparatus and 
natural history collections at, 69; 
text-books loaned at, 69; for 
upbuilding of character, 69-71; 
faculty and students at, 1820- 
'850, 135; hotel attics for fra- 
ternity lodges, 212; compared with 
Pnnceton preceptorial system, 360. 

Wmgate, Judge Paine, describes com- 



Wingate, Judge Paine— CmH. 

mons at Harvard, 15; describes 
placing and degradatioii, 17; de- 
scribes early pommencemait exer- 
cises, 61, 6a. 

Witherspoon, John, President, Individ- 
ual Training 1^, at Princeton, 173. 

Women, as teachers, 976^ 177; high 
school teachers are largely, 139; 
education of, 376, 377; as com- 
petitors in business, 377; colleges 
for, 134. 

Work, restoring premium on good, 385; 
learning to, and value of, 349, 350. 
See also College; ProfessionsI 
coach. 

Yale College, charter drawn by Hai^ 
vard men, 3; modeled after Har- 
vard, 4; aU early presidents and 
rectors Harvard graduates, 4; 
Princeton modeled after, 4 ; minutes 
of first meeting of oiganizers, 35, 
36; laws of 1751, 36, 37; aUofrs 
children of other Prot^tants to 
attend, 37, 1x7; early struggles of, 
45~47'f opposition to locating at 
New Haven, 46; rival commence- 
ments, 46; library seized by the 
sheriff, 46; a football in Connect- 
icut politics, 47; lotteries for, 48; 
gift to, from Governor Yale, 50, 
51; rules as to play times, xx, 33; 
early discipline at, 18, 19; flogging 
at, 8, x8; freshman servitude, 
rules at, xo, ix; fagging at, 8-xa; 
commons at, 16; poor food at, 78; 
namesof classes at, 64; curriculum 
in, 66, 386, 387; repeating sermons 
and speaking in Latin at, 66; 
early entrance requirements at, 
133; places students by social 
rank, 38, 39; dismisses President 
Cutler because he became an 
Episcopalian, 35; rules against 
prelatical professors, 35; clergy- 
men as graduates, 38; present 
proportion of clergymen graduates, 
168; medical graduates at, were 
clergymen, 84; early expenses at, 
73; why first located at Saybrook, 
74; difficulty of reaching in 1837, 
75; chemistry at, 67; ' ffvm- 

nasium at, X41; relaUvc 
of. III, 137; opposes c 
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Yale College — Coni, 

Wesleyan, 45; available funds 
and receipts and expenses in 
1830, 51, 383, 384; professors, 
tutors and students in 1850, 53; 
size of classes at, 54; faculty and 
students, 1820-1850, 135; church 
absences at, 60; boat racing at, 
2$7; Phi Beta Kappa at, ao8; 
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Yale College— CmI. 

other fratemitiet at, 915; 
funds of her Athletic Awonafion, 
153. 153; relative price paid for 
athletics, 165; athWic funds oC, 
»S»» 'S3; unaccounted for, 15*- 
155; unfit for dean ritfapiwhip, 
153; how used, 158^x66. 

Yellow dog funds, 152-1 561. 
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Yale College — CorU. 

Wcsleyan, 45; available funds 
and receipts and expenses in 
1830, 51, 383, 384; professors, 
tutors and students in 1850, 53; 
size of classes at, 54; faculty and 
students, 1830-1850, 135; church 
absences at, 60; boat racing at, 
337; Phi Beta Kappa at, ao8; 



Yale OoUege — CamL 

other fraternities at, tis; secret 
funds of her Athletic AMoriirion, 
151, X53; relative price paid far 
athletics, 165; athletic funds of, 
1 5^1 iS3f unaccounted for, 15^ 
155; unfit for dean citiaaiship^ 
153; how used, 15^x66. 

Yellow dog funds, Z5a-zs6). 
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